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CHAPTER I. 

Sanshine dawns on the birthplace of the de Craufurds — Sir Hugh 
de Craafurd and Stanley concert a rescue — Good effects of 
stirring habits — Why an impatient youth saved his time — By 
whom somebody was most unwelcome at the Kiosk, and where- 
fore — A misdeed, prompted by the love of gold — ^Arson and 
diabolical act in a vault— Letter which strikes a death-blow. 



The Keepi as it was called, in the vioinity of 
Wallingford, was observed by the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood^ suddenly to assume, after years 
of mournful silence^ an aspect of liveliness and a 
bustle, without and within its happier precincts, 
that no one in the place had ever of late permitted 
himself to anticipate. A spirited young master 
appeared, all at once, to have sprung from behind 
the huge portraits in the gallery, should that sin- 
gular origin please the reader better than any 
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Then Sir Hugh related word by word his sad 
adventures on the French coast ; the object of his 
enterprize; how he had been himself carried off 
to the interior of the country ; ordered to be shot; 
and miraculously saved, at last, by the intervention 
of a priest, in monastic orders, who, on conversing 
with him, had accidentally got acquainted with 
his family name. 

'^ I endeavoured to worm out of that ecclesi^ 
astic, why he felt so much interested in my be- 
half," observed Sir Hugh. " The name of de 
Craufurd, which I had inadvertently let fall from 
my lips, had seemed so suddenly to rivet his atten- 
tion, that, my dear Stanley, I really flattered 
myself with the vain hope of obtaining, through 
his benevolent assistance, some sort of intelligence, 
by which I could have guided my future steps, in 
the discovery of your father's fate. • . . Alas ! that 
sad fate has* been since but too accurately ac- 
counted for: my poor son died of his wounds, 
after a duel fought in Spain. Your benefactress, 
Mrs. Snobgold, furnished me with the papers that 
contain all the sad paiticulars, just as she received 
them from the officer, in command of the regiment 
to which your father belonged." 

" Cease alluding. Sir Hugh, to a subject which 
is naturally so painful to us both. . . « repeatedly, 
and you will permit me to add, uselessly, do you 
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recur to an evil) which it is now entirely out of our 

power to avert Will you, sir, grant me all the 

necessary means for undertaking an expedition, 
which something within tells me is more than 
likely to succeed ? " 

*' Certainly, my dear Stanley ; set off whenever 
you think proper; take with you whatever sum 
you judge indispensable : act, in short, just as if 
you were I, in all matters of authority and pecu- 
niary resources : I shall sanction all you do. . . . 
One single boon I crave ; it is, that you take care 
to reward munificently, if she prove deserving my 
bounty, the woman at whose cottage-door I left 
my poor child, when those ruffians pursued me. 
• ... I shall have a letter ready for you to take to 
Mrs. Snobgold, whose mansion you must pass on 
your way to the coast." 

Nothing like habits of locomotion in human 
bodies, to give those bodies systematic ideas, which 
other bodies have not, that is, with particular 
reference to travelling. Stanley had seen the 
world ; he knew perfectly well that a vast deal of 
time may be saved, in moving from place to place, 
by a few preparatory precautions.. .. So, he in- 
stantly despatched a trusty messenger to Dover, 
for the purpose of ascertaining minutely what were 
the boats which plied across; on what days, at 
what hours they started; and what other crafl 
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might be used, in case of need, to cross over. 
As soon as this messenger had obtained all 
the information required, he was to meet his 
master at the Kiosk, and to remain there for fur- 
ther orders. Stanley himself took leave of his 
kind grandfather early in the morning on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Can you guess at the main object of this super- 
latively sagacious step of Master Stanley's ? Can 
you imagine why the young man was so very 
anxious to save time ? Vous y perdriez votre latin ; 
so spare yourself all unavailable efforts at unravel- 
ling the mystery : we'll tell you, in pure charity. 

When Stanley returned to the Kiosk with the 
family, at the conclusion of that excursion on the 
banks of the Thames, which you may still re- 
member, when that singular village of Shipsham 
afforded so much mutual enjoyment to the crews 
of Captain Topaway's barge, and Squire Snobgold's 
wherry ; he was hospitably retained by his bene- 
factress for a few days as a guest. . . . Miss Cleo- 
patra and her governess were delighted with the 
arrangement, not so, the young master of the 
motley pile. Ever since the adventure, which had 
brought his worthy mother into such a close alli- 
ance with the venerable owner of Wallingford 
Keep, the interested youth had gradually become 
morose and suspicious : the presence of young de 
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Craufurd, above alU appeared to be particularly 
obnoxious to bim. 

This is neither here nor there in our present 
view of affairs. Why did Stanley look so 
sharply after the spare hours, which he might 
have to linger at the Kiosk, on this present visit ? 
Was be smitten with the broad charms of Miss 
Cleopatra Snobgold ?. . . . 

Had Miss Seraphina Longshanks's profound 
learning and intimate acquaintance with croco- 
diles, alligators, and palanquins fascinated his 
mind ?. • . . 

No ! no ! no ! Decidedly not ! 

What in the name of patience was it then, you 
tiresome, prattling scribbler ? 

Stop a bit, gentle, flattering reader, we must 
first announce the traveller's arrival at the varie- 
gated palace. 

'' With your leave, my dear Mr. Stanley, I 
shall just cast a glance at your worthy grand- 
fether's letter, lest an immediate answer should 
be required." And the lady, who was cursorily 
perusing the paper, as she withdrew to her 
boudoir, might be heard in broken phrases to 
read aloud, and to remark : " Dead !. . . . Why ! 

who on earth could doubt the fact ? A 

priest !. . . . Well ! what could the friar say ?. . . . 
App^^red deeply moved upon hearing my late bus* 
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band's name . • . . Very singular ! . • • • So many 
years after his death. ... I must write instantly 
to the baronet . . . When do you return to Wal- 
lingford, Mr. Stanley ?".... she asked, holding 
the door open. 

'^ I am, my dear madam, on my way to the 
continent." 

" To ... . the .... continent ! . . . . Never mind 
then ; I shall send the answer to the Keep by 
a servant to-morrow morning at the latest.... 
See, my dear Cleo, that Mr. Stanley's room 
is in order. To the .... continent ! .... Good 
heavens. ! . . . . What is it that makes me so 
wretched of late ?...." 

Mrs. Snobgold had always studiously avoided 
exhibiting any sign of familiarity, between herself 
and her former husband's child. She had even 
begged of Stanley, on his very first reception 
under her roof, invariably to abstain from allusions 
to any part whatever of their former connection. 
Both her son and daughter, therefore, bad ever, 
and still looked upon their occasional guest as 
the son of a former acquaintance of their parents. 

Young people very soon dispatch the forma* 
lities of " how-d'ye-does," and all such stuff, 
which grown-up gentlefolks deal out with such 
fulsome prohxity, merely to fill up the gaps, 
through which their hearers might see creeping 
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in, too clearly, their usual concomitants, hoUow- 
ness, duplicity, and malice. 

•* Well, good-bye, ladies, for the present . . . 
I shall just go up stairs and change my dress, 
which is anything but becoming. ..." cried Stan- 
ley, courteously bowing as he retired. 

" How well he looks," observed Cleopatra. 

'' What a gentlemanly appearance there is 
always about him," put in Miss Seraphina. 
" Je le prendrais pour le fils d^un rajah." 

" A puppy ! A boiled lobster! " alluding to the 
regimentals he wore when he was on duty, muttered 
Snobgold rather enviously, between his teeth. 



Plenty of good tangible property at one's own 
command is a mighty fine thing for a body ; 
so thinks everybody; that, nobody can deny; 
yet somebody has said somewhere, very wisely, 
that gold, ill-begot, or ill-spent, never did any- 
body good. 

There are, nevertheless, various ways of appre- 
ciating wealth : to some, fortune appears simply 
to be a useful commodity, abandoned to them for 
their sober enjoyment ; it never is misapplied by 
such. To others, riches seem, not a mere key, 
but a triumphant picklock, by the unfair use of 
which, they let their hearts and souls into all the 

b3 
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Circean styes and Augean stables, which morality 
and religion so watchfully and steadfastly endea- 
vour to keep screened from mortal view : it had 
been far better for beings so suicidally inclined, if 
their lot had been cast amidst the penurious^ or 
the tillers of this earth. A third class of the 
favorites of opulence, little-minded mites of 
fashionable society, turn their treasures into 
countless adjuncts, offsets; ramifications of in- 
effable sheen ; and surrounding themselves thus, 
like slugs wallowing in gold and diamond dust, 
with all the pomp and splendour that their gold 
can purchase, whisper complacently, each one 
within his own heart, " All that's great I," 
when they have learnt, by chance, to avoid saying, 
'• All that there is me ! '' 

Honor be to those, who, like a late illustrious 
princess, just gone to receive the promised guer- 
don of her eminent virtues, look upon their pros- 
perous passage through life, as a sacred vicege- 
rency of delegated providence and charity ! No 
pleasure have they in the transitory vanities of 
grandeur; to them, rank and dominion are the 
mere casualties of high birth ; they have eyes, 
only to seek for objects worthy of relief; ears 
have they, benevolently to listen to the sufferers' 
prayers; with their hands they dispense secret 
blessings around ; and with all their hearts, they 
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raise their humble voices, each gratefully crying, 
" Not unto me be the glory, O Lord ! but unto 
Thee ! " 

It was invariably with an undisguised look of 
apprehension, that the young squire at the Kiosk 
witnessed the arrival of any visitor, who made an 
especial call on his mother ; but, above all those 
who enjoyed the friendly greetings of the gene- 
rous mistress of that hospitable mansion, none 
was more uncourteously received by Snobgold 
than Lieutenant Stanley de Craufurd. 

The fact is that, ever since his father's death, 
a certain provoking d^ree of secrecy had crept 
into many of Mrs. Snobgold's movements — and 
more especially with regard to her private corre- 
spondence. Her bureau, for example, was never 
observed to be left, by any chance^ unlocked; 
the post-lad never returned from the town of 
* * *^ but that the mistress was heard instantly 
to call for ' the bag.' Cleopatra paid no attention 
to such trifles .... Miss Longshanks was con- 
stantly absorbed in divining new contrivances, to 
convert the muddy sides of the park pool into 
banks of Indian rivers, . . . But it was not so with 
the shrewd heir to the Snobgold estates; he had 
weighed well the threats, which his indignant pa- 
rent had so pointedly, so significantly uttered 
on the occasion of his insolence to Sir Hugh 
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de Craufurd. An evil spirit seemed to goad 
him on. 

•' Why should I any longer delay ? " he mur- 
mured to himself, on the very night of Stanley's 
present visit at the Kiosk. ** Those papers can* 
not concern me. ... I am the only son. ... let my 
mother but die intestate, and all the property is 
legally and justly mine.. .. with a fair provision, 
of course, for Cleo. . . . that is no more than what 
I should expect. Confound that jackanapes, with 
bis tales of foreign wars, and his proud airs ; he 
may wheedle my good mammy into leaving him a 
good share, if not the whole of this valuable 
estate. I'll do it !. . . . yes. ... at once ! " 

The family had long retired to rest . . . There 
was not a soul stirring in any part of the premises. 
Satin Nell herself, whom they also cognomened, in 
the irreverent kitchen, by the somewhat more 
appropriate title of Satan Nell, an inveterate 
mischief-maker to the back-bone, as she certainly 
was, had ceased chatting with Beau Bill on the 
landing-place respecting the young traveller's 
luggage, which she had examined, and several 
of his papers, which she had read. The whole 
population at the Kiosk, we repeat it, were pro- 
foundly buried in sleep, when Master Snobgold, 
prudently providing himself with a brace of pistols, 
not to be laughed at, though they were neither 
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Egg's nor Manton's,) cautiously opened his door, 
and, at a cat's mousing pace, reached the sub- 
terranean house-vaults. A key» which he had 
dexterously slipped out of his mother's bunch, 
one day> during her usual slumbers after dinner, 
soon unlocked the massive grating, within which 
he could see the very box that contained the 
documents he wished to destroy. 

Violent are the palpitations, which lingering 
virtue causes in the fearful heart, when its 
owner is about committing, for the first time, a 
deed which his conscience condemns. The young 
man meant only to remove for ever, from his 
mother's power, all future means of disinheriting 
her lawful offspring : he had no idea whatever of 
dispossessing her. of the slightest particle of a 
property, which his father, a very judicious man, 
had thought right to leave under her exclusive 
management. No one should know, during her 
life-time, that Mrs. Snobgold's legal claims to act 
as43he pleased with the inheritance of her children 
had been annihilated past all recovery. Having, 
therefore, taken out, one by one, the several 
parchments, and inventories, and acts of trans- 
fer; indentures ; post-obit bonds ; mortgages ; etc., 
with which the chest was filled ; the ignoramus, 
unable to decipher a word of their important 
contents, deliberately burnt the whole. 
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^' KtrWf*^ Mud he exultingly, and snapping bis 
i\uu^f^ towards the upper part of the vault, over 
whl^ti bis unconscious parent was sleeping. " Now, 
Mti^t Hnobgold, I give you leave to talk of making 
iu^ |i«mniless, when I happen ^ain to catch you, 
U\MAnf( that old curmudgeon, you call Sir Hugh 
(Ui (/raufurd, a lecherous, worthless vagabond, 
H)ltli bis coxcomical grandson, whom I shall 
Uft/re long. " 

Dang ! went off a pistol-shot which instantly 
imiduced total darkness throughout the exca- 
vations. 

** Miscreant ! " cried Stanley, '' let thy foul 
tongue rail as it lists against me; but dare a 
second time to slander that venerable, dear grand- 
sire of mine, and, by all that's sacred ! Til snuff 
out thy craven soul, as thou seest I have 
extinguished that taper. . . , What hast thou done, 
arrant fool that thou art ?. . , . Those pcqpers, the last 
of which I unfortunately arrived too late to save, 
were, many of them, attestations and declarations 
without which, were it but whispered abroad, this 
estate and all thy broad lands, and tenements in 
town and country, would most probably be proved 
to be no longer thy mother's, and consequently no 
longer thine 

'^ Ha ! *' hearing the trigger of one of the 
squire's pistols drawn. • . . '^ Thou darest to harbour 



such a murderous thought ?• • • . Throw thy weapon 
down at my feet this instant; let me hear it 
fall ... . thoughtless^ wicked wretch ! At whom 
couldst thou hope to aim ?• . . . Impenetrable dark- 
ness veils me from thy view, whilst thy vanity, 
this time strangely thy foe, holds out a beacon, 
thou wot'st not of, by the side of which my 
second ball, unerringly directed, must cleave thy 
heart. . . • ' 

Snobgold suddenly threw his pistols on the 
ground. 

** It is well, madman, that thou hast so promptly 
obeyed, for, see, how perfectly well I might have 
levelled at thee." 

Stanley, having walked up to the now crest- 
fallen youth, withdrew from his neckcloth a rich 
diamond stud. 

" The brilliant sparks emitted from these stones 
were tell-tales, as thou notest clearly, prating 
of thy whereabout • • » Lock up this vault, 'twas 
once thy best security. . . , It is now, and 'twill be 
for ever henceforth, the secret witness of thy 
self-destruction. . . . Intemperate, misguided young 
man, follow me." 



Early on the following morning, the youthful 
owner of a travelling carriage was heard to give 
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orders to his servant, an excessively bedizened at- 
tendanty to journeyon without stoppage, towards the 
fai-thest extremity of Berkshire. There were dogs 
in the carriage ; a couple of gun cases, and port- 
manteaux, and travelling bags in the coach-box 
and the boot. 

No less a person, it was, than the young squire, 
leaving the Kiosk, rather unexpectedly, it must be 
confessed, for a shooting excursion, which, ac- 
cording to the message, left behind with Satin Nell 
for Mrs. Snobgold at her r6veil, bid fair to last a 
week or two. . . . Beau Bill had very naturally 
accompanied his master. 

We are not thoroughly prepared to reveal all 
that passed between Stanley de Craufurd and the 
squire, during their nocturnal interview ; yet, we 
can aver it as a positive fact, that the former, at 
the end of the conference, promised sacredly to the 
latter, that l>e would keep the whole of the tran« 
saction buried in the profoundest secrecy, so long 
as no serious provocation compelled him to 
divulge it, or Mrs. Snobgold's personal safety. 

" Is not the purport of Sir Hugh's letter to me, 
my dear Stanley, very singular ; to say the least 
about it ?" observed the lady of the house to her 
young guest, as he entered her library, where he 
had been informed that his benefactress requested 
his presence, immediately after breakfast. '' Read 
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ity aload, and* we'll talk about it when you have 
done." 

Stanley read as he was desired : — 

'• My d§ar Mrs. Snobgold, 

'^ The papers which you kindly placed 
in my hands for private perusal, go very far to 
prove the untimely death of my poor son ; yet» 
you will excuse me if, after having carefully 
weighed, separately and collectively, the whole 
tenor of those papers, I scarcely can refrain from 
expressing certain doubts touching the lamentable 
report. I am sorry to say, furthermore, that 
I feel strongly disposed to entertain hopes, 
slightly founded as they may appear, from the 
following most startUng circumstance, which I 
entirely forgot to relate to you in our last 
meeting. 

'* You may still recollect that I told you it 
was an ecclesiastic who contrived to set me free. 
Well, since that time, many have been the pain- 
ful efforts which my treacherous memory has made 
to gather up every fragment of our intercourse, 
the priest^s and mine» respecting your late unfor- 
tunate husband. At last, the words seem to 
sound again in my ears, as if I heard them now, 
I remembered that, holding out his arms to me, 
on the sea-shore, to give me his paternal embrace 
and bestow his blessing, the holy father concluded 
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lu kind fiuewefl widi saying. . . . ' Despair liefer ! 
Tht bom mat tst rbtusn to thse !' 

^ The neoesBaiy hurry of my flight; the anxiety 
which I felt for the safety of my poor little 
Gertrude ; my felling strength ; the dangers that 
still encompassed me, drove from my recollections 
a feet which, ahs! is equally important tons both ! 

** That HeaTen protect yoo, my dear friend, is, 
and will ever be^ the sincere wish of 

^ Your affiictionate fether-in-law, 

** StAHI^T DB CaADFUBD." 

When her guest that morning left Mrs. Snob- 
gold, long after the first half of the day had gone 
by, he kindly bade her take courage : — 

^ Sir Hugh de Crauford, my dear madam, 
is a Tery old man now ; he often refers, even to 
public events of f<»mer days, with an irregularity 
of detail, which would lead one to imagine that 
my dear grandsire's mental feculties are beginning 
to fell him fest .... Hope, hope for the best, 
madam; there is a merciftd Providence for us 
aU!" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Our reasons for keeping readers in suspense ~ Lady Alice and her 
rambles — Other rambles and another rambler— How it hap- 
pened that Stanley de Craufurd made his salaam to a hare — 
Fatality— Young love bom in a pit ; how so^-Game at which 
Minenra would never play— Modem ways veisus bygone uses — 
Dismal company at the KnoU— Mysterious intrusion — Duration 
of a sailor's grief — A proof that servants should not dress as 
well as their mistresses — Parental woe ; the supplication ; un- 
expected intervention ; Warning. 

Thb two foregoing chapters, and several pages 
more, of this third volume of our narrative, are 
a necessary retrospection of important circum- 
stances, which happened antecedently to many of 
the events already known to our readers. Again 
let us remind you, that we preferred this way of 
telling our story, from a mere love of eccentricity : 
we had, besides this, another very excusable 
motive, as we also partly observed in a previous 
allusion to our oddities, which was, that of per- 
plexing and kindly tormenting, as often as possible^ 
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a number of greedy novel gourmands^ who never 
can open a book of this description, without longing 
to devour at once the denouement, and all its most 
interesting catastrophes. 

Like your clever stage-manager, who caters out 
his dramatic fare, so as to please every palate ; 
we have humbly striven to dish up the many 
hors - d'ceuvre, chefs - fTauvrey entries, and en- 
tremets, which we have offered to our indulgent 
customers, with as much artistical variety as our 
invention was able to furnish. Let us be forgiven 
if we hope to produce a dessert, that will not dis- 
appoint the most fastidious epicures : should we 
fail, it is with unfeigned earnestness, in our pro- 
mises of future amendment, that we entreat a 
continuance of favors for subsequent bouquets, 
more orthodoxically served. 

So that, without further explanation, dear 
reader, you shall know that, when Stanley's 
messenger to the coast returned from Dover, with 
the desired information, he was sent home again 
to the Keep, and the traveller, en route for 
France, ivit, vidit, vincit, as you very well know. 
Now, of course, you perfectly remember that he 
is, once more, en route, but this time it is proudly 
escorting his lovely aunt, the fair Oertrude de 
Craufurd, back to her waiting father's arms : we 
shall leave them, for the present, travelling on. 
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homeward bound, and endeavour, at last, to 
satisfy you touching other little matters, in which 
you may feel some slight interest; surmising, as 
we do, that you have by this time cpnceived a 
certain liking to our good friends the d'Harecourts. 

It so chanced that sweet Lady Alice, Count 
Hubert's beloved sister, in the morning and evening 
rambles which she usually took, sometimes with 
her friend. Miss Fielding, and sometimes alone, 
would go at considerable distances from the Knoll. 
Pretty frequently, too, the dear girl, sympathising 
with Master Dick's poor mother, who was, by- 
the*bye, with great difficulty kept from putting 
on mourning for her darling son, who she felt 
fully persuaded was dead, as well as the dear 
count, his kind, young master; the sweet girl, 
we say, would pretty often call at the cottage, 
and, by cheerful encouragement, her own heait 
being ready to burst, she would strive to assuage 
the desponding creature*s excessive grief. 

" Don't cry so, good Bessy," she would say ; 
'^ Dick will soon return: my father has heard from 
Mr. Lindsay, and they are just leaving Paris ; be 
quick,and get his little room ready." Upon another 
occasion, the tutor having returned without his 
pupil, the fair visitor would good-naturedly cry 
out, as she appeared with her governess at the 
cottage- door, *^ Come, come, Bessy, bustle about; 
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Mr. Lindsay is at the Knoll, and he has brought 
news that your good friend, you know, master 
Hubert begged to remain behind, only tar a day 
or two, that he might see a few more sights. We 
are in daily expectation of his arrival ; and then 
you'll see again your fine runaway Dick. Make 
haste, deary, we wish to taste your cream-cheese, 
that we may tell you whether it will do for the 
cottage-master, after his sumptuous dinners in 
the great city^ where Miss Fielding here says 
that the whole population consists of nothii^ else 
but cooks.'' 

Now and then, but that was seldom. Miss 
d'Harecourt made a call at the Kiosk ; her polite 
inquiries were then chiefly expressed, with pointed 
reference to Mrs. Snobgold's and her daughter's 
state of health : scarcely ever did the Lady Alice 
or Lady d'Harecourt allude to Miss Seraphina 
or to the squire. There was no pride in the inten- 
tional omission ; there was simply a precaution 
against unpleasant growing familiarities ; which, 
from both, the family at the Knoll had great 
reasons to dread. 

Every dwelling, within reach of the park, where 
a mother or a wife superintended the household 
duties, had a due share in the young ladies' joint 
or separate peregrinations. The coldest or the 
wettest weather very seldom prevented a visit 
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from the Knoll, when that visit had been promised 
by either of the d'Harecourt inhabitants, with a 
view to bring rehef or to affi)rd consolation of 
any kind. Alice herself, it might be said, was 
never at home, except during the appointed hours 
of refreshment, study, and evening family re- 
unions: his lordship and the Lady d'Harecourt 
attended also very scrupulously to their out-door 
engagements, mostly consisting of daily rounds 
on their pensioners, the curate, and several farmers 
in the vicinity, who rented various divisions of 
their extensive lands. 



A man of reflective habits, who loves to com- 
mune with the silent objects of this earth, wearied 
with the incessant empty babble of things which 
have a voice, should rise at early dawn, and seek 
the sequestered spots where solitude reigns un- 
disturbed; or he should go, freed from worldly 
cares, where the last rays of the setting sun, 
during the spring and summer months, gild the 
crests of mountains and hills ; clothe with tinted 
sheen the forest-trees ; convert, by their prismatic, 
plastic touch, the river, stream, and lake, and 
water&U into animated, dazzling sheets of gold ; 
torrents of brilliant molten ore ; fairy showers of 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and predous stones: 
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he should, like Stanley de Craufurd, betimes at 
morn, and late at eve, hie to such haunts, and 
converse with his admiring soul. 

Yes, it was that pensive young man's most 
welcome pastime: he would, long before his 
friends had shaken off the torpid influence of 
sleep, hurry to the fields alone, to indulge in 
melancholy thoughts. A mind, ever disposed to 
meditation, whenever the busy hum of active life 
interfered not, as young de Craufurd*s had ever 
been, it was very natural that, ever and anon, 
casting a mental glance over the mysteries of 
his past and present existence, he should seek 
moments of contemplative repose. 

Thoroughly gay and happy he could never be ; 
he never had been ; for Stanley had never known 
the blessings of parental love; could not, in 
pleasurable dreams of the past, reiterate with 
secret joy, as others do, a single caress, one 
fond embrace alone, within either his mother's 
or his father's arms. 

Behold him, at the close of one of these wander- 
ings, slowly retracing his reluctant steps back to 
the Kiosk ; this was on one of the mornings which 
followed the Snobgolds' return from Shipsham, the 
joyful seaman's retreat, to that architectural hodge- 
podge, the moneyed citizen's hobby-horse. 

Twice, he remarked, as he went on his solitary 
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way, that the same hare, one whose right ear had 
been torn, fled at his approach. 

'' Dear puss ; be not so uselessly scared : " be 
said; standing still, and addressing the timid ani- 
mal, who, be the cause of his suddenly recovered 
confidence what it might, was literally sitting at a 
short distance, in the middle of the path, looking 
at the speaker as at one he had ceased to dread. 
'' Why shouldst thou shun a friend ? Ah ! poor 
thing ; I see, thou shakest thy mutilated ear : it is 
like telling me : * cruel Sir, I fear a like mishap 
for the other side/ Thus matters go: we, the 
more refined and rational masters of all living 
things," thought aloud, the sympathising youth, 
*^ use our comparatively omnipotent sceptre, to 
maim or destroy one half at least of the animate 
creation. Sit there in peace, pretty, Uvely scourer 
of wilds and wastes, I'll not presume to drive thee 
from thy chosen resting-place." So saying, it 
would have gratified you much to have seen it, 
the young soliloquizer, gently circumambulating 
the motionless little creature, gracefully bowed to 
it, having passed it, and left it there. 

** Deny it who can ! Cross agencies are end- 
lessly producing unlooked-for events : cataracts 
were, no doubt, originally formed through the im- 
pediments which mere pebbles, or scarcely visible 
particles of solid matter occasioned by their casual 

VOL. III. c 
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intenrention. At first, the mighty fall was perhaps a 
q uiet streamlet gently meand ering, close to the brink 
of some abrupt declivity which plunged down- 
wards to much lower lands. . . . A nut, an acorn, a 
leaf dropped in the rivulet's course : angrily rose 
the tiny billows ; foamy and murmur-full, the baby 
flood instantly strove to remove the intrusive 
opposing bar — alas ! no ; little stream, said over- 
ruling chance, thy strength avails thee not ; over 
the brink must thou for ever flow from this time ; 
and ages shall swell thy waters ; and ages shall 
hollow out thy fathomless bed : a thundering, all- 
submerging cataract thou'lt become to the won- 
dering eyes of generations yet far remote. 

** In like manner, (more or less complicated the 
casualties,) glide, ever changing, ever destroying 
and creating each other afresh, all the sublunary 
things, sentient as well as passive, of this self- 
regenerating orb." 

Words very similar to the foregoing monologue 
rapidly passed through the young lieutenant's 
mind, when, hearing plaintive accents of one seem- 
ingly in distress, he hastened to render what 
assistance it was in his power to afford. 

O fortunate mortal !. . . « The very birth of thy 
love is almost the completion of what numberless 
adorers gladly spend years of devoted homage to 
obtain : thou encirclest within thine arms a trea- 
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sure of beauty, fond aflPectioiiy and immaculate 
virtue. 

Alice, Heavens ! bow transcendently beautiful 
a woman, so young, so unadorned, can be, when 
she is, like an angelic messenger from God, em- 
ployed in works of Christian charity. •«• Alice, 
returning alone from a neighbouring common, 
where she had been to see a young mother, dan- 
gerously ill from the consequences of a late con- 
finement, had, for the purpose of shortening the 
distance, intentionally slided into a kind of ravine, 
by the crossing of which she hoped to reach the 
Knoll before the breakfast bell. However, once 
within the pit, she found that, whatever she could 
do, her utmost eflPorts seemed scarcely sufficient to 
enable her to reach half-way up either side. 
Hoping that some labourer going to his work 
might hear her, she at last resolved to cry for 
help. 

Stanley, to whom the young lady modestly men- 
tioned her name, and from whom she furthermore 
gracefully, and without the slightest hesitation, 
craved assistance, soon, and most zealously, you 
may imagine, set about doing his best. Luck 
would have it, however, charming, sweet luck, that 
no possible means of ascent was practicable, but 
that of being carried up like a child in de Crau- 
furd's arms. 

c 2 
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Yoa are noW| reader, made acquainted with the 
potent, albeit secret* incentives which induced 
Master Stanley, ofWallingford Keep, to send that 
messenger to the coast — and, upon all other occa- 
sions, to secure to himself as much spare time, to 
spend at the Kiosk, as his several regimental and 
other duties allowed. 

Many had been the subsequent meetings, casual 
and projected, of those two interesting young 
friends : it was, nevertheless, with the knowledge 
and well-considered sanction of both her prudent 
parents, that the young Lady Alice kept up a polite 
and friendly intercourse with the visitor at the 
Kiosk; it was not, moreover, until he had been 
duly introduced at the Knoll, by Mrs. Snob- 
gold herself, as the grandson of Sir Hugh de 
Craufurd, a wealthy baronet of the olden style, 
that anything like an intimacy had been permitted 
to dawn in that high-principled daughter's breast 

Love is a charming shuttlecock for a pair of 
young hearts to sport with : but Minerva, who 
never consented to play at the game, even during 
her passage through the Paphian isle, constantly 
said that the battledores should be of equal weight, 
and the materials, and the players, in every respect, 
suitably psdred, long to keep the bauble up. 
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Old-iashioned customsi many of them, have 
fallen, superannuated^ into total disuse ; several of 
those really being, what they will ever be, an honor 
to the benevolent hospitaUty of our forefathers* 
Why are they ridiculed by the fastidious beau monde 
of the present era ?. . . . Because that beau monde, 
made up of hearts as kind, and minds as sound as 
that of yore, is, will-he nill-he, swallowed up, in 
days ; with the ten thousand thousands of state 
minutiae, which have imperceptibly crept into 
society through the selfish influence of ostenta- 
tiousness, proud seclusion of castes ; golden efforts 
to outdo folly and bombast. Ask some children 
now, whether they like Christmas pudding. •«• 
" You vulgar man ! " they'll indignantly reply, tos- 
sing backward their sweet curly polls, ^'papaw and 
mammaw," or may-be, " pup-pa-a and mum-ma-a 
never pummit us to eat such tra-ash !"••..'' Tout 
le monde est sens dessus dessous ; and that's the 
long and short of it," cried Madame de V. • . . , 
housekeeper to Monsieur le Marquis de B. • . . , 
Baron de C. . . . Seigneur de D. • . . , in one of the 
late revolutions, where she found her former mas* 
ter, one of the shrewdest politicians of the day, 
forced to become maitre d'hdtel, in the palace of 
an Ignorant manufacturer, unexpectedly trans* 
m(^rified into a great diplomatic somebody, hold- 
ing a portefeuille, which the poor fellow, much per- 
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plexed, could scarcely read. Say nothing about it — 
and you shall know a secret : '' in many of the high 
places to which impudent, usurpii^ parvenus have 
been appointed of late abroad, the sermnts are 
secretly remunerated, to do the woik of their 
masters. ... 

Lycurgus said to a prosy legist, who was for ever 
digressing from his subject : ** Keep to your text, 
man ; keep to your text !" We shall return to ours. 

Sir Nicholas Highbred, on the day to which we 
are here particularly referring, could not help 
being in considerably high spirits : something kept 
whispering to his heart, notwithstanding the gloom 
with which the whole abode was filled, sweet 
Harecourt Knoll, formerly so happy, where he 
had repaired to spend a few days, as he had done 
for years, as far back as he could remember, on 
the anniversary of his dearest sister's birth-day, 
that the cause of so much grief, his dear nephew, 
would, ere long, be seen again : this he pretended 
to have gathered from his valetudinarian horse 
Tudor, who had saluted him this morning with a 
most significant neigh. Consequently to every 
one of the sorrowful inmates at the hall, he cheer- 
fully addressed that day a greeting, in which there 
was a vast deal more of congratulation than 
sympathy. 

Captain Topervay, amongst the rest of Lady 
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d*Uarecourt*s relatives, had also made his appear- 
ance at the Knoll, not quite himself, it is true, 
maugre the strange encouragement which he, like 
the various other members of the family, had 
received from her ladyship's eccentric brother. 

Some sorrows are not to be talked away : the 
Uveliest Rochesterian buffoon would find it im- 
possible to create a smile, even on a merry Charles' 
face, if that Charles had been recently bereaved 
of an only son, the future hope of his declining 
years. Lord d'Harecourt and his affectionate 
partner had not absolutely lost their darlii^ 
Huberti but that beloved child, not being heard 
of for so long a time, seemed to them as if he 
were dead. 

A painful silence had reigned during the break- 
fast hour ; neither Alice nor Miss Fielding bad 
presumed to speak, beyond exchanging with the 
several guests assembled the common-place phrases 
used on such meetings. The Rev. Mr. Lindsay's 
dejection was, if possible, more evident than that 
of the disconsolate parents themselves : he could 
not help accusing himself of having been the 
cause of Count Hubert's apparent calamity, by a 
culpable want of energy in the exercise of his 
authority. Happen what might, he should not 
have left his pupil behind. 

The whole household, indeed the whole neigh- 
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bourhood far and near, partook more or less of 
this family woe : who were ever more cherished* 
more respected than were the d'Harecourts, their 
relatives, and their friends, by the devoted pea- 
santry aroand their dwelling-place ? 

<' Do you really believe, my dear Lindsay, as 
you hinted in that letter, which you sent me a 
short while before your arrival, that the only cause 
of my son's aversion to leave Paris so soon, was a 
little love affair, which was not at all likely to last 
long ? A washerwoman's daughter, if I remem- 
ber right, was the object of your pupil's sudden 
penchant?" moodily observed his lordship, taking 
his friend Lindsay's arm, and walking towards 
the lawn. 

** It was so, my Lord ; and the reason I had 
to hope that it would not last long, was that the 
washerwoman, from inquiries which I personally 
made in the house, concerning her character, was 
reported to be a person whose principles were 
irreproachable ; devotedly fond of her child, and, 
furthermore, encouraging the attentions of a young 
Parisian, to whom her neighbours declared that 
she had promised the girl." 

" Alas ! Lindsay, I fear very much that that 
excursion to France, which, in our imperfect judo^ 
ment, appeared altogether indispensable, to give 
the boy a knowledge of the world, without which 
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young men are so often exposed to be misled, in 
their first steps on the slippery stage of life, will 
prove a blast to my remaining years ! " 

'' A SOUBCE OF HAPPINBSS TO THINB OLD AGB ! " 

abruptly broke in upon the speaker's privacy* 

** What can this mean ? " looking round him 
anxiously . . • . ^^ Did you speak, Lindsay?" asked 
Lord d'Harecourty surprised beyend all description. 
^' I did not, sir/' was the reply. '' And that 
voice belongs to no one living here. It must be 
some one hidden in this grove." They had just 
then reached the farther end of the lawn. 



Lasting affliction is not a feeling that a true 
Jack Tar hugs very fondly to his breast ; especially 
when that affliction is more an affectionate parti- 
cipation in another's misery, than the efiect of a 
severe misfortune sustained by himself alone. 
Topervay had been made sad on his arrival at the 
mansion, simply by witnessing the sadness of his. 
unhappy cousin, the Lady d'Harecourt» 

Besides, had he not been exposed ta many a 
hair-breadth escape? Was he not acquainted 
with the ups and downs of a stirring man's on* 
ward voyage through the roaring biliows of life's 
deep ocean? To him, and he had chatted at 
some length with Mr. Lindsay, and had had a long. 

c 3 
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yarn from him respecting the matter, it was 
nothing bat a youngster's spree. So, well satisfied 
with what he called, the dead certainty of his 
young friend's reappearance at the Knoll, as soon 
as he had had enough, the captain, giving at the 
self-same moment a certain jeA to both sides of 
his capacious inexpressibles, such a jeik as a 
regular seaman alone can give ; a jerk, sir, such 
as one Schetky of artistical renown so admirably 
mimics, when he sings his " Backy-box," the 
captain nimbly set off on foot for the Kiosk. 

This was the worthy seafarer's first call on the 
Snobgolds, since their accidental acquaintance at 
Shipsham. 

** My dear young lady," very politely taking off 
his hat to a splendidlynlressed young woman, who 
stood at the park-gate, said Topervay, ** would 
you kindly oblige me by taking me to your friend, 
no doubt. Miss Snobgold ; I am spending a few 
days in tlie neighbourhood, and I wish to keep 
my promise, by paying her a visit, before I leave 
again for my colony/' 

The young woman, who was simply Dido, in 
the less ceremonious lower regions of the esta- 
blishment, more frequently called * Highgo Die,' or 
' Di' quite short. Miss Cleopatra's own abigail, 
curtsied smirkingly, not thinking it necessary to 
deny the degree of intimacy, which the green new 
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comer, jadging of her rank and Btation at the 
Kiosk, by the splendour of her apparel, had 
thought to be her due, and led the way. ** What 
a curious garden you have here, miss," observed 
the sailor. '^ Why ! that's a mandarin, behind 
yonder Chinese crockery, out of which so much 
yellow stone-crop is growing: your friends, in 
this part of the country, appear vastly fond of 

outlandish thing-a-bobs Take care, young 

lady, you'll tumble into that pit: zounds! and 
you*ll be crunched into bits too, in a trice, for, by 
jingo ! there's a nest of rattle-snakes and boas at 
the bottom of it, as sure as I'm alive. Here, 

never fear 1 lay hold of my arm • we'll soon 

steer a*head." 

Dido took the captain's arm. 

^' Well, if I'm not blessed ; you've positively 
got a fair here, whilst they're all crying their eyes 
out at the Knoll, about that boy of theirs, who'll 
return, I promise you, soon enough to give them 
a world of trouble and anxiety yet. • • • Where are 
the booths, and the whirligigs, and rareeshows ? 
. • .• Oh ! I humbly beg your pardon, I see them 
across the park, where that puddle shines so 
oddly " 

** You are mistaken, sir; this is * the Kiosk,' 
and that there be the Gangheze, where crockum- 
diles and hallicraturs is kept by my funny master. 



frighten poor folks out of thw wito^ I verily 

belie"" J L- J 

Topervay stared at bis companiOQ, and, pre- 
tending to pick e flower, let go her arm. 

"Just go and tell your mistress that Captain 
Topervay, of Ship^am, wishes to pay bis respects 
10 the bmily'" And as soon as the girl was oat 
of beeong, " Shiver my timbers ! if I've ever sera 
the like of this 1 Egad ! the wench must be wear- 
inn her mistress's wardrobe to keep it aired ! " 

The unexpected visitor had not been many 
minutes in the dining-room, waiting for an invita- 
tion to walk np-stairs, before a lady walked in, a 
fgal lady this time, handsomely dresBed, Lady 
Dmihville, ia short, who, hearing that Mrs. Snob- 
gifld was anything but well, had called that mom- 
)■■{[ to see her. Lady Dashville cared very little 
about the gentility of the people whom she fie- 
(luanted, so long as they were rich, and had some- 
tbluK respectable to ride in. 

" Mrs. Snobgold is too unwell this morning, 
Hir, to hare the pleasure of receiving you. And 
as to Miss Cleopatra, she, kind creature, scarcely 
leaves her dear mother's room for a single instant," 
said her ladyship, who could not conceive why a 
){«ntleman, of the stranger's confessed rank, pre- 
sumed to keep bis bat on before her. 

" Very well! very well! Mistress: I'll call 
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another day. . . . You're brave and bonny lasses, in 
this Kiosk of the Snobgolds'. . . . That vixen, your 
cousin, may-be, who let me in, has a splendid pair 
of eyes. . . . Odds bodikins ! here, that's for you 
both. ..." saying which, the magniloquent and 
munificent owner of ' Shipsham Brig,' as he called 
his house by the Thames, held out a new guinea 

piece to the vacant air, for, Lady Dashville, 

horror-struck, had vanished from the room, as if 
the golden offering was a patent Perkins's blun- 
derbuss, made ready to pour out a volley of 
slugs into her ladyship's head. 

*' This arises, my good friend," replied Sir 
Nicholas, to whom the wondering captain had 
retailed his morning's adventure, '' from the enor- 
mous folly which many rich people display,^ by 
allowing to their attendants, males and females 
alike in every degree, the privilege of arraying 
and bedizening themselves as they think proper: 
the masters are taken for their servants, and vice 
vers£L, according to the greater or less experience 
of the unpractised beholder. Lady Dashville, for 
example, who was, no doubt, the last individual 
you saw, from your description of the person, very 
naturally passed, in your eyes, so recently de- 
ceived, for another of the upper household do- 
mestics. She is spending a week at the Knoll, 
to endeavour, as she very kindly says, by her rat- 
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tling presence^ to make us all converts to her way 
of thinkings which is that, toot est pour le mieux 
dans ce meilleur des mondes possibles." 

" Then Pm likely to meet her ladyship here, 
if I make any stay. . . . Will she dine at the Knoll 
today?" 

" No doubt she will. . . /' answered Sir Nicho- 
las. ** But yon need apprehend no resentment 
from one, who is ever ready to seize the slightest 
opportunity of having a good laugh at anything, 
whenever and wherever she can/' 



An advanced hour in the night caught the inha- 
bitants of Harecourt Knoll still conversing in the 
larger drawing-room, the one facing the high 
road. 

Supper had been laid: each guest had slightly 
partaken of the kind of refreshment, which was 
most in accordance with his dietary habits; the 
most rational, the least; the most experienced, no- 
thing at all. 

'' Say what you please, my good friends^ to 
create hopes, which I cannot find sufficient courage 
within my breast to entertain, I shall persist in 
thinking that Hubert, my dear boy, is now removed 
from my sight, for ever." 

Mr. Lindsay sighed. 
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Lady DashviUe, the baronet, and Topervey sat 
as persons sit, who, having exerted themselves to 
the utmost, give up all further trial — each one 
appearing dejected and buried in thought. 

^* Indeed, my dear Bertha, I am almost beginning 
to fear that all further hopes are vain ; it is cer- 
tainly a sad misfortune for us. But our duty is to 
bear these dispensations from above without a 
murmur. ... Come here, Alice, my sweet child; 
be unto us, besides what thou art already so devo- 
tedly, what thy fond brother would have been to 
thine aged parents, two affectionate children in 
one." 

The Lady Alice, shedding a flood of tears, clung 
to her father's neck, and afiectionately kissed his 
pale cheeks, then. . . • *' Heaven have mercy on my 
dear parents ! " she cried. ''Oh! grant, merciful 
God," the child further prayed, falling on her 
knees, ** that thy servant may be spared, and if 
one from this flock must be withdrawn. Oh ! Lord 
of hosts, let it be thine handmaid ! '* 

All bad, as by sudden inspiration, piously knelt. 

*' Thy prayer is answered, fair daughter of Eve ! 
Ere three nights, twice told, and a day, are 
passed, thy brother, the young lord of Harecourt, 
will have tix)dden on British soil. • . • Move not, I 
enjoin ye, children of present woe, for if you 
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do, my warning errand is for ever hushed, and you 
see me no more." 

Sir Nicholas and the captain had half prepared 
to rise; obedient now to the stranger's behest, they 
once more knelt down. 

'^ Take me not, however, for an angel/' the 
mysterious intruder proceeded, '' with divine mis- 
sion intrusted. Neither imagine that you hear a 
spirit of this earth, cognizant of things yet unre- 
vealed; I am a mere mortal being, of flesh and 
bone, as other living things are made. • . • " 

'^ Lord d'Harecourt; it hath pleased gracious 
Heaven to make me, unworthy, more than the 
unworthiest, the instrument of celestial mercy to 
thy son. Once, threatened with an appalling 
death, which a thousand arms uplifted were eager 
to strike, I tore the sanguinary steel from the 
assassin's grasp. The second time: Oh! fond 
mother of a progeny worthy of thy name, that 
filial voice, to thine ears, more musical than 
harps and timbrels, would long have ceased to 
vibrate on the communicative air, had I not, with 
power, given me from above, made straight the 
crooked path, removed chains and bolts, and 
dashed aside the ponderous bars. 

'^ For those and many more poor acts of ser- 
vice, rendered, through perils various, which, 
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hereafter knowing, ye shall better appreciate, I 
crave, demand almost, as yet I might; for Count 
Hubert's life, still endangered, by myself alone 
can be presenred — for those services — hear me, 
Lord of Harecourt, I crave, aye! humbly, say 
even, imploringly, do I entreat you to grant me 
two distinct, unconditional boons. . . . '* 

"What? What.... are they? mysterious 
agent ?...." spontaneously cried both the anxious 
parents, tc^ether turning round. ^* We'll give 
thee one-half and more of the lands and wealth we 
claim, by just right, to be our own !. . . . Speak, 
will that suffice ? " the suppliant father asked. 

'* No!" 

** Exact then, insatiable man, whatever thine 
avarice may want of mine: it shall be delivered 
thee, be even comparative penury our future fate. 
.... Bertha, dear friend, sayest thou not so like- 
wise?" inquired Lord d'Harecourt of the gentle 
sharer of his present grief. 

" I do, I do, most sincerely say it too. Stranger, 
all I possess is thine. Give me but my own dear 
boy back again ; give me but my Hubert, who is 
far dearer than wealth to me." 

** Gold, I spurn, lady. . . . palaces and domi- 
nions, I despise!" motioning with his right arm, 
as one who drives from his sight things odious or 
danger-rife, the proud unknown was heard to say. 
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'' What then are the boons^ thou well Digh 
saidst are thy due, arrogant rapacious presumer?" 
impatiently risings cried Sir Nicholas. 

" Thy sister's daughter, and thy bro- 
ther's HEIR ! ! ! " 

** And for whom canst thou dare to pray^ with 
ambition so vast^ that royalty itself might per* 
chance have sued in vain ?" once more questioned 
the knight. 

*' For the son of an earl, and the daughter of 
a baron as great ; not by one single golden coin 
less rich ; not by one single title less honored 
than thy kin ! ! ! Hold ! haughty vain-glorious 

man ! " 

Lord d'Harecourt interfered; by signs beseech- 
ing the chafed baronet to stay all further speech. 

** About this self-same hour^ to-morrow night, 
where thou heardst me, Lord d'Harecourt, once 
before, be thou, alone, with thy well-considered 
and fixed resolve/' resumed the mysterious visitor : 
" Heaven bless ye all." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Great jubilee near Wallingford — Gossip not over-refined — An 
apparition and two warnings— Parishioners who allude to the 
long lost heir of the de Cranfurds — Three travellers : one con- 
foundedly cross ; the two others amazingly happy — A cobbler's 
epistle — The Bastille again, and no more about it — Quotation 
regarding a long embrace — How Gertrude's heart was proof 
against all temptations. 

Maky are the various i^ays of testifying one's 
gratitude and joy, on the unexpected occurrence 
of a long wished-for event. Here, the fatted calf 
is killed ; there, dancing and revelry fill the muni- 
ficent owner's brilliant halls with music and song* 
The heart, overflowing with gladness, pours forth 
its happiness, subservient to the worldly experi- 
ence more or less refined, which it has gained. 

The banquetting-room had been spread at Wal- 
lingford Keep, on the day to which we allude, 
with an alacrity and a readiness far exceeding that 
which wearied servitors display in the mansions of 
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nobilityi where it isi but too frequently, their daily 
toil. No sumptuous; costly fere here filled the 
capacious boards ; no Gunter, no Lovegrove had 
presided over the gorgeous feast ; and where the 
sounds of gay minstrelsy called the willing guests 
to foot it merrily, no Asmodean Jullien had 
transformed the walls into fairy haunts profusely 
redolent with dazzling light, melody, and grace* 

Sir Hugh de Craufurd's very soul, besides his 
thankful heart, were here the benevolent promo- 
ters of participated bliss. '' Let the Keep and all 
my grounds echo widely round with the welcome 
glee, the loud and blithsome greetings, of all who 
once knew my sweet Gertrude, of all who still 
love my child, and wish to welcome my daughter 
home," had shouted, triumphant, the aged noble 
to his emulous household. 

'^ I say, neighbour Sprague, look at that there 
temple, I thinks they calls it, all lighted as how 
with them there blue and yellow and red glass 
lamps," halloed the village grocer to his friend, 
staring about him at some distance in the crowd, . 
on the evening of the festival day; '' ain*t it purty, 
now ; ain't it? How prime the old buck does it ! 
don't he?" 

*' Aye, aye; he's a knowing old chap, what 
has seen forin parts. « . . But don't ye see as how 
the ould squire has just got two white pair of 
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hands more, to help him do all his fineries* 
There's the young hofficer, he who caUs hisself the 
granson to Sir Hugh. . . . And there's ansome Miss 
Gertrude, she as them there French mounseers, 
odds rot'em ! wanted to their selves. Wam't she 
a mighty deal too good for a set of frogs as they 
be'?" 

" Hould yer stiupid tongues, neighbours, there !" 
cried gossip Larkins, the bonnet-maker ; '' youVe 
never a bit seed a Frenchmun in your blessed 
lives, an ye call 'em frogs, because yer daddies and 
grannies, jist as wise as yer selves, called 'em so 
afore ye. . . . Now, I wager ye all, my best bonnet, 
to a groat, that the dear darlint is fretting sourly 
arter some'un she as left in that there land of 
frogs. . . . Look ye ! there she goes, olding her 
papa*s harm : she's as disjested as a hen what as 
lost her chicky-biddies.*' 

** So she does, goody Larkins, so she does:" 
broke in the village schoolmaster ; '^ she has 
looked anything but happy ever since her return ; 
at any rate, I have remarked, and I have seen her 
several times before, that she only smiles when 
her father or the young squire speaks to her. But 
what can this mean ? Look ! look ! " 

And the schoolmaster, Septimus Pensum, by 
name, was pointing over the heads of several 
scores of people to a singular personage, suddenly 
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retiring from the scene of temporary confusion 
which his presence had unexpectedly created. 
''Cuir6! Cuir^! Monneur Cuir6!'*.. .. had been 
heard to escape at the same moment from the Ups 
of the young Lady de Craufard and Squire 
Stanley ; the latter still in eager pursuit after the 
fugitive. 

*' He's caught him, by jingo !" shouted at the 
top of his lungs^ the stentorian chorister of the 
little parish church of WalUngford .... ** He's 
caught him !. . « . My stars ! that's no chicken of a 
parson, as I take him to be, for he's all in black, 
like old Nick, when he's not red ; ha! ha! ha! 
ha ! See, how he's tumbled off the young squire, 
and, with his long black arm, only twig, how he 
bids him to be off! " 

It was exactly as those worthies were represent- 
ing the scene to each other : Gertrude de Crau- 
furd, walking about the grounds with the baronet, 
wore a look of sadness, which, though it paled 
over the dazzUng splendor of her beauty, did not 
render it less attractive, but rather contributed to 
convert her sorrowful loveliness into a double ob- 
ject of admiration and sympathy. The joyous 
throngs had reached the happiest period of their 
various enjoyments; loud crashes of music, from 
numerous tents, which had been pitched on the 
lawn, invited the young and sportive to join in the 
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merry dance; called within the gay mansion the 
rustic dilettanti to hear the chivalric lay or the 
dear native ballad sung. Wine had rubied and 
embued a thousand glasses; malt had sparkled 
and frothed in many a tankard, held up with deaf- 
ening toasts, to the health of Gertrude and Sir 
Hugh. 

'^ Long live our sweet Lady de Craufurd, the 
gentlest, the fairest of the fair !. . . . Hurrah ! hip 
• . • • hip. • . . hip ! hurrah ! • . . . '' vociferated the 
squire's blacksmith, an honest but noisy fellow, 
close by the young lady's side. 

The whole assembly madly thundered *^ hurrah !" 
and away, away, re-echoed joyous hurrahs, far 
and wide, throughout the peopled inclosures and 
groves. 

Then, and in the very midst of that roar, had 
a stranger in black, at that time, behind the 
Lady Gertrude, whispered in a voice, just suffi- 
ciently audible to reach her private ear, '^ Count 
Hubert is safe. . « . in England safe ! Let Eugenie, 
therefore, let Gertrude, the long-lost heiress, be 

bappy^ for her fond and devoted still 

watches over the fate of both." 

With that well-known voice, the maiden was 
too well acquainted to feel alarmed . . • . She 
simply turned round, hoping to express her 
grateful thanks in person to her friend, but he 
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was gone ; and when she fancied that she had 
caught sight of him, it was when the friar, bid- 
ding Stanley de Cranfnrd begone, had said to 
the young man, ** Delay not these important 
steps, Stanley ; thy fate with Alice d'Harecourt 
is their chief object and end ! ^ 

All the villagers, and especially the more inti- 
mate friends of the &mily, amongst whom were 
included the whole of the neighbouring gentry, 
observed with much evident pleasure, that, from 
the moment which had marked the apparition and 
disappearance of the stranger, all dressed in 
black, the queen of the festal-day had gradually 
grown more and more animated ; that she had, 
in short, become a totally altered being, more 
enchanting, more beaming still with loveliness, 
if any of those accidents of light and shade, 
which ancient and modem Raphaels and Guidos 
have used and still use so well, could have added 
a single charm to one, with whom all the master- 
pieces of all ages would certainly not have pre- 
sumed to compete. 

" It's all well that ends well," said a' portly 
farmer to those who accompanied him, on leaving 
the Keep in the morning, a very short while, 
by-the-bye, before sun-rise. *' It's all well that 
ends well! but, to my mind, if the good ba- 
ronet's son that's dead, that fh)licksome, spirited 
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youngster who used to set all the country here- 
abouts in motion when he lived amongst us, had 
been here during this merrimake, things would 
have gone on in a very different fashion, I war- 
rant you ; there never was such a jolly lad ; our 
young squire there has not one-tenth part of his 
father's spirit." 

^ He is a far better man, in my humble 
opinion/' interposed the curate, a much-re- 
spected elderly gentleman, residing within a 
short distance of the Keep .... ** Young de 
Craufurd is a sober and well-conducted youth. 
We may have to thank heaven for the countless 
advantages, which his high principles and good 
morals may confer on his happy vassals, some of 
these days." 



A short recapitulation here will, perhaps, ena- 
ble us to proceed with something more like order 
than we have hitherto professed to do; all our 
chief characters have left the French capital; 
how did they leave it? Where are they? 
Where is Count Hubert? 

Let us begin by Master Dick, who, if you 
still recollect, was the first despatched by the 
Franciscan monk, on his wayfaring home, under 
the white banners of a man of meal. He, the 
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type of tnistrworthy Batellites, sped od his merry 
way to the coast, sans pear et sans soaci, so long 
as that saucy little Mealyknee came not to dis- 
tnib the coirent of his happy thoi^ts. Then, 
certainly, when the minx's two pretty eyes fell a- 
starii^ at the foor fellow, that is, in his mind's 
eye, of coarse, he wonld set to a-sighii^, and a- 
wimpering, and a-stampng, sometimes too with 
an onsaintly ' confoand it ! ' oyermuch embel- 
lished, which woold have shocked yoa. The 
bet is, that Keen Dick loved Mademoiselle 
DofiNur 6peidament, as the French call loving 
a body with all their soal, and to say the truth, 
nothing but his attachment to his master could 
have succeeded in tearing him away firom sweet 
M^lanie's side- 
He had reached the appointed rendez-vous on 
the coast without any particular disaster, consi- 
dering that Dick was neither a baker, nor a 
master of the French tongue, a better share of 
whose respective savoir-faire, and savoir-dire, haid 
occasionally stood him in great need. And he 
had waited there so long beyond the time fixed 
by the fiiar, that he thought it at last both pru- 
dent and right to cross over by the first packet 
setting sail for an EngUsh port 

Whenever the sUghtest difficulty arose, which 
might have delayed him^ if not altogether stopped 



him on the road^ Master Dick had simply men- 
tioned that he was a messenger from Monsieur 
Cuire, on some secret errand^ sent according to 
previous instructions, and his passage had been 
rendered instantly free. 

Stanley and Gertrude de Crauiurd constantly 
producing the kind of passport, which Monsieur 
Cuir6 had signed amongst others, reached the 
Keep without let or molestation of any sufficient 
importance to relate. 

The paper which Madame de Belcor remitted 
to Stanley on his departure from the Bastille, 
contained the few following lines : — 

** Gertrude de Craufurd is to be looked upon 
by her present guide and protector as the wefdded 
bride of one who, though still in bonds, will 
soon be free. 

" Son of Stanley de Craufurd, the long-for- 
gotten, thou art heir to the Snobgold estates, or, 
thou mayest be ; Alice d'Harecourt, in all human 
probability, will be thine. 

" Thou art the legitimate oflPspring of a wedded 
couple, one alone of whom is dead, . . , Thy living 
parent, a single circumstance alone can reveal to 
thine and Gertrude de Craufurd's exclusive know- 
ledge; until then, Stanley, my son, thou art an 
orphan. 

" Sir Hugh de Craufurd, thy grandfather, shall 
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be made acquainted with all the facts relating to 
thy parentage some time before he dies. 

'' Thy papers have been the informers through 
which I have collected much of my present know- 
ledge ; other means are at my command, equally 
natural and equally satisfactory. 

*' One word thou confidest to any living being, 
a relative or not^ of what this paper contains, de- 
stroys all thy future claims, and leaves for ever 
thy legitimacy and identity doubtful. 

" Written by a brother of the holy order of 
Saint Francis, for ever devoted to the service of 
God, a consecrated friar, and 

" Thy tutelary guardian, 

" Cuir6 the Cobbler." 

«< Penned by S. X>. C. at 
the BastillCf in the year 
of our Lord 17**:' 



We hope you have not forgotten where you left 
Gertrude and Hubert, for we have still to tell you 
how that interview terminated in the lugubrious hall. 

The door, as usual, opening into that dreadful 
room, turned noiselessly on its treacherous hinges ; 
it was to admit Madame de Belcor. She was 
coming to sever the two beings on earth, whom 
it was most cruel to separate ; ** two souls, so 
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commingled^ so rapt, by one single transport of 
ineffable love, that it appeared next to impossible 
for the minutest particle of either to be removed, 
without causing instant annihilation to the mys- 
terious human duad, which they formed, and 
which, loving so, they purified by the immacu- 
lacy of their very love's reciprocal absorption." 

We were just about accounting for the magni-* 
loquent quotation on love making, which you have 
just read, and which we accidentally picked out of 
a learned lady's album, where it was stated to 
have been a private sentiment of Pythagoras, in 
allusion to two charming young lovers of his day, 
who having died in the mutual bestowal of an in- 
tenninable kiss, had conjointly passed into the 
body of a fat omnivorous pig, to wait, in quiet bliss, 
the chance of another change. — But we shall spare 
the reader our own reasonings as well as a long 
paragraph, which followed in the learned fair one's 
hand-writing, on the beauty of such exquisite 
courtship. 

'* My dear young lady," said the respectful 
intruder, addressing herself more particularly to 
Gertrude de Craufurd, '^ you will excuse me, I am 
very sure of it, when I inform you that it is through 
your kind friend's, Monsieur Cuir^'s, desire that 
I presume to request your kindly following me. 
It is also Monsieur Cuir^'s wish," this time look- 
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ing at young d'Harecourt, ''that Count Hubert 
would testify his gratitude for the opportunity just 
afforded him of exchanging with you, lady, those 
sacred engagements of honorable attachment^ which 
you both could scarcely fail to express and to feel, 
at the conclusion of trials so severe, by withdraw-^ 
ing to his rooms; he furthermore particularly 
requests that neither of you make the slightest 
inquiry respecting your present or future destiny ; 
speaking to no one here, nor indeed to any one in this 
country, which you are both about to leave, regarding 
himself or me, or any of the past occurrences in 
which we have been jointly concerned. You are 
both, moreover, to understand that your future 
safety, that his own, that mine, that the success of 
his forthcoming endeavours for your liberation, 
absolutely depend on your secrecy. ... Are you 
ready, fair lady, to accompany me ? '^ 

One long parting look ; one long parting pres- 
sure of the hands .... the former, an ethereal beam 
within the burning, yet invisible, rays of which, 
two hearts communed, through a language such 
as that which poets imagine angels use to each 
other when they love : the latter, a fond tangible 
conveyance, by a single most eloquent grasp, of 
all the warm affections ; the yearning, the all-over- 
whelming passions, which earthly natures feel 
when they meet, perfectly harmonized, with purest 
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combining affinities insuperably commanding them 
to unite. 

So parted Hubert and Gertrude* 

Words had ceased to be sufficiently expressive ; 
promises and vows had been softly murmured, 
tenderly whispered, tremulously breathed in a thou* 
sand bewitching ways; nothing but looks could 
now convey the ineffable farbwell just then 
witnessed by Madame de Belcor as she gently 
took the young maiden's arm. 



Obedient to the friar's request, from that mo- 
ment, Gertrude de Craufurd became the passive 
slave of whomsoever she was told to obey : after a 
short necessary introduction to Stanley de Crau« 
furd, with whom, Madame de Belcor informed 
her that she was to travel, under the names of 
Guillaume Berthioli and Eugenie, good Madame 
Bonamie's daughter, the young travellers partook 
of a hasty collation, and set off pretty cheerfully, 
all things considered, on their homeward journey. 

Monsieur Cuir6 must have been a very shrewd 
sort of man, to have thought that two young 
beings, so fitted for each other, as it regarded age, 
manners, and looks, could be trusted together on 
so long an expedition, and under such trying 
circumstances, without any degree of danger. 
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Indeed, he was a shrewd judge, and he had bailt 
his hopes of ultimate success on a foundation of 
adamant ; for the heart of each, as you know, was 
faithinliy engaged : and where would yon find two 
well-bred, well-bom human beings, who, being so 
situated, could dream of such a felony as that of 
perjured love, be the opportunity ever so &vorable. 
Then, bear in mind, besides all this, that it was an 
aunt, lovely and young, though kind nature had 
made her, who was travelling with — with — pshaw ! 
— her nephew. • . . A fact which has very seldom 
imparted a reUsh to love. 

The happiness of embracing her father again ; 
the delight of returning to the dear home of her 
early years ; the inward satisfaction of beii^ once 
more in a s|Aere suitable to her innate refined 
feelings, and of associating with her equals, did 
not a Uttle contribute to still the rising storm of 
grief, which Gertrude's late separation from her 
lover would have infallibly created. . . . She had 
moreover been most solemnly assured by Madame 
de Belcor, that Hubert would again be restored to 
her, in the land of her birth, when his own return 
to England had been accomplished. 

*^ So, my dear father is still living," the fair girl 
remarked, turning to Stanley, after a few moments' 
thoughtful silence, '^ and he is residing in that 
same old hall, which I now so well remember: 
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oh ! what a pleasure it will be to see him 
again ! " 

" You will, Miss de Craufurd, find, on your 
arrival, that the pleasure you promise yourself will 
be amply shared by Sir Hugh, who, for long years 
past, has shed floods of tears in regretting his dar- 
ling Gertrude. My own short experience teaches 
me, young lady, that the recovery is anything but 
an inconsiderable prize." 

'^ Do, tell that slu^ish postilion to get on at a 
brisker pace : we shall be a week at least on this 
long endless road to Calais, before we reach the 
coast,'' said the young girl, impatiently to Stanley ; 
for she had grown considerably more familiar and 
at her ease with him, now that she had travelled 
by his side for two whole days, and talked of Eng- 
land, and of her father's house, and of the thou- 
sand and one trifles, which she recollected one by 
one to have belonged in some way or other to her 
long lost home. 

The fact is that both those interesting young tra- 
vellers, after a short period of coyness, very natural 
between young people who met for the first time, 
and under such singular circumstances, thought 
of the excellent expedient, pour passer le temps, 
of comparing notes, on a few of the unforbidden 
eventsof their past and already much chequered life* 

D 3 
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Gertrude's English had returned with the oppor- 
tunity of using it : she spoke, after a very few hours' 
practice, as one who had scarcely left the shores 
of England — and her bright young memory poured 
forth all its hoarded*up treasures, with a fluency 
that delighted and astonished her hearer. A happy 
thing, indeed, it was for Count Hubert, by the end 
of the three days' journeying in that t6te-Ji-t6te 
fashion, that Lieutenant Stanley seldom passed ten 
minutes without thinking of Alice d'Harecourt . . 
and, lucky, indeed, it was likewise for the beauti- 
ful daughter of Lord d'Harecourt, that Oertude de 
Craufurd,loyelier still, quite as young, and rendered 
doubly fascinating by the singularity of her late 
existence, was never for a moment without feeling 
that farewell pressure of hands, that long look of 
parting, which had so eloquently murmured ' au 
revoir ' in true lovers' hearts, ever teeming with 
such a multitudinous host of regrets, happy con* 
victions, and buoyant hopes ! 

Between the truly noble there is no possible 
probability of future treachery. . . . The mean, the 
degenerate, the Cain-descended, are those alone 
from whom dishonorable acts; foul machinations; 
serpents' springs, and villanies of every kind may 
be looked for. So that those two young, happy 
friends, soon thoroughly acquainted with each 
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other's pure natures, opened to each other the 
inmost recesses of their virgin thoughts. Gertrude 
longed to press Alice within a sister's arms; 
Stanley would have dashed his way alone through 
a regiment of French horse, simply to get a hearty 
shake of hands with Count Hubert, for whom he 
already felt an affectionate brother's love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A recipe for taking a walk — The shake of hands par excellence — 
Rapturooi apostrophe, ending with cod and oysters — Why 
lovers should have a bit of blue sky to look at, on certain 
occasions — What elderly mortals should hear and see» to warm 
their hearts — Prayer wherein the carnal and spiritual are 
strangely mixed— Who are the most incorrigible of transgres- 
sors—Argument beyond all possible refutation — Trait of self- 
sacrifice — ^The monk and Eugenie. 

• 

Ask the thoroughbred sailor what use he can 
make of a quarter-deck, or a cabin-floor, when 
he wants to exercise his lower timbers, by a brisk 
walk, before the bell rings abaft for making all 
hands ready, to stow in the salt beef, potatoes and 
hard dumplings. He*ll show you how a jolly good 
' constitutional ' is taken on planks, not extending 
far beyond thirty feet's length : he*ll prove to you 
that, when a man is determinately bent on walk- 
ing, fields and roads, and hills and dales, are not 
necessary : ten miles may be got through very 
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satisfactorily within the space of some two or three 
hourSy above or below deck, by any willing fellow 
who does not mind wanting elbow room, when all 
he wants besides is simply room enough to "cut 
along/' tricoter desjambes, as the French most 
appropriately call it. 

Prisoners, nevertheless, might be able to famish 
even sailors with wondrous clever plans, by which 
want of space neither circumscribes pedestrian 
feats, nor shortens flights of imaginations, to 
those who have learnt for years the full value of 
every square inch, contained in the scanty vacuum 
of their cells. See, for example, comparatively 
speaking, that handsome young captive walking in 
his solitary chamber: diagonally, longitudinally, 
diametrically, in triangles, in circles, in paral- 
lellograms, striding, skipping, slowly stepping, 
then jumping, here, over a chair, there, over a 
table ; does he not make evolutions and ambula- 
tory exploits as endless as various ? 

No other is that interesting prisoner than Count 
Hubert, just after having parted, on that memorable 
evening of the ' pressure of hands,' which, you 
know, would have made even Icelanders thrill 
with warm paroxysms of love ; just after having 
parted with Eugenie, the beautiful Gertrude of 
our story, 

^' When and where shall I again see thy beau- 
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teous face, O angel, presiding over my destinies, 
not yet perhaps engendered within the vast womb 
of fathomless fate ? " he cried. • . • and the walks 
above mentioned came to a full stop; the last 
having led him to a convenient spot, exactly 
facing the window, for lovers like, when they are 
addressing their divinities, to see, were it but a 
bit of blue sky, or any sky, in short, as big as 
their hand, to fancy their sweet enchantress there. 
Nothing fairer : for how could any one in his senses 
think of calling, by the Olympian name of god* 
dess, a pretty girl, washing her face, or the most 
amiable young maiden you ever knew, wearing a 
damask jupon, as fair ones do now-a-days, made 
out of great grandmamma's thick bed-curtains, 
merely cut shorter and stiffened with cotton cord : 
horrid ! How could he think of invoking as a 
seraph, a sylph or a fairy, one of the loveliest 
even of the lovely, whom he had only once by 
chance seen sipping soup, or eating fish, with the 
frightfully ugly necessary precaution of removing 
now and then sundry bones, which might produce 
wry faces ; to say nothing of the slow ascension, 
towards her sweet rosy lips, of that most uncelestial 
looking object : a well-buttered oyster, the inse*- 
parable companion of well-eaten cod. 

Depend upon it: enthusiastic enamorados, 
who worship their belles, as belles should be 
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worshipped y absolutely require a bit of sky, 
which they can look at to serve them as an all- 
inspiring spring, at which their vivid fancies may 
draw tints of every hue, and ethereal charms of 
every form, to deify the pretty dears. That was 
why young d'Harecourt flew to the only place 
whence he hoped to catch a sight of the heavenly 
realms. 

^* When and where shall I i^in see thy 

beauteous face, O angel of grace ? " You 

know the rest. Here Count Hubert very properly 
lifted up his white hands to the bit of blue sky. 

" Tell me, ye immortal registrars of sublunary 
revolutions ; ye, omniscient recorders of events, 
the most trifling, as well as the most fraught with 
importance to man ; am I, oh ! mercifully tell ! 
am I to hope for other moments of perfect bliss, so 
inefiably beatific as those which I have just, enrap- 
tured, passed ; moments, for one alone of which, a 
whole life of wordly grandeurs and wealth, for- 
feited for ever, would be a compensation immea- 
surably small . . . • Guard her, ye bright spirits of 
heaven ; fraternal throng of unfallen souls, missing 
for a while one whom ye loved so well, one whom 
ye must, panopUed as ye are, under the divine 
armour of your immaculacy, have been forced at 
last, human-like, to kneel to, and to adore. Guard 
her, I implore ye, from the countless trials of this 
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life. Andy transceDdantly mightier than seraphic 
hosts " 

The transported young worshipper reverently 
knelt. 

And now, we are ourselves growing serious; 
for the fervency of his love warms our frigid 
nature through. 

" Thou, supreme Promoter of whatever is 
good ; impartial Lavisher of thy paternal gifts on 
the regenerate and redeemed ; grant, in the name 
of thine unutterable attributes of bounty, that her 
soul, kept spotless by Grace to the end, may un« 
blemished, unaltered by communion with mine, be 
a solemn proof of the ceaseless adoration I shall 
have paid to one, within whose breast it is so self- 
evident that Thou hast until now delighted to 
dwell. Oh ! make Thou, my worship so un- 
bounded, so unalloyed, that she, the ruling idol 
of my constant homage, perceiving the beneficial 
effects of her increasing similarity to Thee, may 
strive still more to deserve a veneration, by the aid 
of which her purified adorer may hope finally, 
with his triumphant deity, to be reintegrated in 
Thine approving love ! " 

Inaudibly-breathed ejaculations ensued— and — 

** My dearest parents! if I have transgressed, 
by disposing of a heart over which you had, I 
readily confess it, such rightful control, it was that 
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an irresistible attraction found virtues within me, 
which you had taken such care to instil ; virtues 
which were but too much predisposed to be won, 
and thereby to realise the dream of your future 
hopes; for how could so much excellence^ such 
perfection^ have failed to subjugate him whom you 
had taught ; that son before whom you had your- 
selves stood as faultless, most respected models. 

" I loved Eugenie, because you had ever in- 
duced my young intellects to venerate moral supe- 
riority; I now love Gertrude because, added to 
moral superiority, there is that about her which 
makes beings of an elevated station, lastingly 
blessed in their affection, indispensable equality 
of fortune and birth." 

Not quite so fast, sir count! This is what we 
call casuistry. • . . a manner of accounting for our 
faults, that very ingeniously leads us on to be- 
lieve, at last, that we are perfectly blameless : 
casuists have ever been, and will ever be an incor- 
rigible race; for, how can a man amend his ways, 
who, let them be crooked as rams' horns, contrives 
to make them appear straight, in his own eyes, at 
least, by a multitudinous set of cunning ratiocina- 
tions, that Ulysses himself would have found 
plaguy difficult to destroy? Master Hubert ! per- 
mit us to tell you, flatly too, that you would have 
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idolized Mademoiselle Eugenie quite as passion- 
ately, though, may-be, not quite so long, had she 
never turned out to be a lady, bom with a golden 
spoon in her pretty mouth. 

Writers, who wish to be useful, must not allow 
a single opportunity to escape them of sprinkling 
corrective remarks on the mistaken notions, which 
they occasionally find upheld in society; we sin* 
cerely desire to instruct as well as to amuse; it 
is on that philanthropic principle that we shall beg 
leave to insert in this place an applicable observa- 
tion made some years back by our friend the French 
abbe: — '^ Casuists, phrenologists, and fatalists 
may be a learned and subtle tribe of logicians ; but 
man's free agency, his responsibility, and final 
judgment cannot be repudiated by all the sophistry 
in the world. Concavities and convexities in the 
external form of the human skull, no more than 
cases artfully concatinated to prove that black is 
white; no more than remote causes, learnedly 
scraped out of the chaos of antiquity, will ever 
succeed to prove that the crimes, the misdeeds, 
and the errors of men are less attributable to 
their own natural propensities than to foregoing 
chance, physical conformation, or a series of in- 
superable events." 

The count was a young man of strong passions ; 
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he had formed aa attachmeut for this lovely girl 
ia a moment of indomitable infatuatiop, listening 
to no other motive but that of his unbounded 
admimtion, amounting almost, from the veiy first, 
to idolatrous homage ; and of this he was perfectly 
aware. At the same time, unUke many lovers, 
who, in the thoughtlessness of youth, fall des- 
perately in love with a pretty face, and live to 
rue it ever afterwards, he had been very fortu- 
nately captivated by a being, on whom the Om- 
nipotent had showered the best gifts of His 
paternal mercy. 

" O Gertrude ! " he cried, after a few moments 
of silent reflection, for, though he spoke not so 
as to be heard, it was clearly evident that young 
d'Harecourt was addressing to himself one of 
those soliloquies, which, did we but hear them, 
contain a world of self-accusations and blame. 
" Oh ! Gertrude. . . , my own dearest. . . . thou'lt be 
the best excuse for this my first undutiful step 
. • • • Be thou but once seen by my dearest mother; 
be thou but once heard by my respected father ; 
they both will confess that temptation so great 
was beyond human power to resist. 

^' Should, however, cruel adversity decree that 
thine with my future lot shall never be linked, 
then may my bitter days, darkened by the absence 
of the only brilliant star through the light of 
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which these enchanted eyes will ever see, for 
ever be. . . . " 

" Peace ! impatient youth ! " solemnly called 
out Monsieur Cuire, still appearing as the Bastille 
cobbler, which he did to the last, whenever he 
was seen at the state-prison, in order to avoid 
compromising his friend the governor; "cease 
calling Heaven to register vows, which it is always 
blasphemous to utter, under whatever circum- 
stance the Almighty thinks fit to place us ! " 

They both stood before each other, at that 
iron-bound huge window, now lighted by the rising 
moon. 

" Count Hubert/' proceeded the friar, " I have 
endangered my safety for your sake. ... I am fur- 
thermore about to dare the legal authorities of this 
kingdom in hazardous attempts to procure your 

liberty The king, the archbishop of Paris, 

the governor here, notwithstanding their friend- 
ship for me, and certain degrees of consanguinity 
which exist between our respective families, could 
not protect my life, were I discovered as having 
favored your escape. Well, sir, notwithstanding 
the awful perils to which I am exposed, in spite 
of terrible retributions that the laws of this country 
award to those, who paralyse the measures of go- 
vernment, with regard to prisoners of state, this 
night you shall be free " 
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Proper pride and generous dispositions of every 
kind were inherent and predominant qualities 
of the young nobleman's character: he quickly 
stepped up to the speaker^ and, warmly taking 
his hands within his own : — 

" No, kind-hearted stranger; I refuse your 
disinterested intervention; much as you may 
suppose that I long to return to my native land. 
It shall not be said that a craven seliUh English- 
man, for the sake of living out a long life, even, 
of unheard-of happiness, which I should infallibly 
live, were I to live it out with my sweetest treasure, 
sacrificed the life of one so truly kind, so purely 
devoted, as you have been, first to Eugenie, then 
to Gertrude, and now to me. 

'' No, sir, I earnestly entreat you to let me 
proceed. . . . The very act of disregarding a fellow- 
creature's safety, in one's greedy pursuit after grati- 
fication or pleasure, whatever its nature may be, 
becomes a destructive blast, which blights love's 
every hope from its very birth. I cannot, will 
never consent to accept my liberty at such a 
probable result.'* 

The monk, moved to tears, opened his arms 
and inclosing the noble-hearted young man within 
their affectionate fold : 

" Remove, my son, from thy mind all appre- 
hensions regarding me. • • • by availing thyself of 
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the present means I offer for thy liberation, thou 
servest me a thousand-fold more than thou bene- 
fitest thyself." 

** How can this be, mysterious stranger? " en- 
quired Hubert with astonished looks^ for he could 
not comprehend the speaker's meaning. 

" Say that thoul't not betray ; *' observed Mon- 
sieur Cuir6, ^* and thou shalt instantly know." 

" The d'Harecourts, sir, were never known to 
act a dishonorable part— Hubert, their humble but 
emulous descendant, shall not be the first to do so 
foul a deed : you may rely on my word." 

" Gertrude de Craufurd is my own dearly 
beloved sister ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

An oddity's notions on the comparative merits of the English and 
French— Serious encounter between an English traveller and a 
band of robbers — Something which that traveller will not sur- 
render — A name which acts Uke Medusa's head on the 
celebrated shield — How the domestic firatemity were puszled at 
the Knoll, respecting a singular somebodyjust arrived — Important 
message conveyed without legs, horse, or carriage — Mealyknee 
at Mother Dick's cottage — Mealy's conduct, rather equivocal. 

Frenchmen, that is, the French ; for les dames, 
in that country, which they complacently call * la 
belle France,' are decidedly a very important, and, 
what is far more really material than all, a very 
fascinating and ornamental portion of the stirring 
community, (where are they not so ?) declare that 
no where can they find, les dames fransaises, of 
course, a land half so beautiful and fertile, and 
gay, and tout cela, as their own. 

" Good gracious ! . . . . Why ' the French,' then, 
must be stone blind ; or those at least who say so. 
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must never have seen an inch of ground, beyond 
Paris and its immediate environs/' replied, to a 
remark similar to the foregoing one, made in his 
presence, a cosmopolitan acquaintance of ours^ 
just returned irom St. Petersburgh. '' You know 
that I have travelled over the largest portion of 
the globe, therefore you will give me some credit 
for speaking from ocular experience. I think that 
France is anything but a paragon of picturesque 
perfection : with the exception, indeed, of a fine 
cloudless sky during the summer months ; a few 
vineyards over-hanging some highly favored river- 
bisected valley ; various gothic monasteries, start- 
ingly perched on the rocky pinnacles of here and 
there a few wooded hills, present Gaul, as it 
regards its territorial superficies, is a barren uncul- 
tivated vrild. Its villages, like tattered, super- 
annuated beggars, squatting on heaps of rubbish, 
thinly scattered over miles of travelled even yet 
ill-cultivated districts; its provincial towns, the 
greater part of them, wearing everlastingly the 
fustian of former days ; show the vain-gloriousness 
of such a boast." 

" You are hypercritical, sir traveller, in your 
present tirade against the productive soil of the 
great Republic!" we could not help retorting. 
" Have you ever penetrated into the inner lands 
of the southern districts ? " 
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** Penetrated ! my good sir ; I have lived 
amongst them ; I have witnessed their slovenly 
way of farming ; noted the carelessness with which 
they leave entirely to nature the labors of produc- 
tion, from the very moment of seed*sowing to the 
period of maturity ; no weeding done ; no manu- 
ring bestowed : ' there/ says each husbandman to 
the soily as he casts over it handsfull of degenerate 
seed, * there, do your best.' You may certainly see 
vast forests over the surface of France ; but even 
there, owing to an enormous consumption of wood 
fuel, requisite every year, the stamp of scarcity 
reigns: scarcity of wood-born hoary denizens, with 
their patriarchal boughs, extending, as they some- 
times do in England, widely enough to afford shelter 
to a whole colony ; scarcity, in short, my dear sir, 
of what constitutes a forest, in our eyes : scarcity 
of trees. All you find in those vast forests after all 
amounts simply to myriads of mutilated moss-over- 
grown trunks, striving, with countless attenuated 
arms, to grasp at a little air and sun, that they may 
eke out their pitiable, leafless, sapless existence." 

^^ You are, humbly beting your pardon for the 
interruption, an Englishman, no doubt, sir ? " we 
said, a little inclined to be sarcastic ; '^ and it is 
by comparison, that you pass your present sweep- 
ing judgment. . The fogs and miasmas of Great 
Britain certainly deseiTe the unbounded admira- 

TOL. III. £ 
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lion of a connoisseur such as you seem. You are 
also, perhaps^ very partial to atmospheric variety, 
duly qualified by an occasional admixture of par- 
ticles of coal and iron, with north-easterly exotic 
atoms, particularly salubrious to liver and lungs?" 

The gentleman, you know, was merely an ac- 
quaintance, as we told you; therefore, being 
somewhat nettled, we tartly said our say — and 
looked very wise. 

^^ I have, sir, the honor to be a native of this 
wonderfully favored country," he proudly retorted. 
*' It is, consequently, by comparison, just as you 
have observed, that I draw my conclusions. You 
will permit me, however, to correct an expression, 
which you appear to have used rather intempe- 
rately; 'sweeping judgments' are not my usual 
mode of speech, when, in the character of an iti- 
nerant examiner, I presume, on certain occasions 
like the present, to utter an opinion. No, sir: 
France is like a beautiful bride, gifted with most 
bewitching natural charms, but, so neglected fay 
her don-quixottish, belligerent, revolutionary bride* 
groom, that the tastelessness and parsimony of 
her dress disfigure rather than adorn her beauty: 
grant her the same advantages, which are lavished 
on our cold British soil, under the influence of its 
ungenial climate, and I warrant you that England 
would then become a mere ' bride's-maid ' to the 
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queeolike splendor of unparalleled Gallia, ' La 
Belle/ then deservedly so named. 

*^ Fogs and miasmas, and atmospherical vicissi- 
tudes we certainly have in great plenty; we also 
inhale a full sufficiency of coal-dust and iron ore, 
no one attempts to deny it, to insure pulmonary 
complaints of every degree ; asthmas, agues, and 
gout enough to please the medical professors of a 
score of other nations. Yet, sir, our livers and 
lungs, the former clogged and the latter wheezy, 
just as you please, overrun the globe, dictate laws 
from pole to pole; purchase the allegiance of 
kings; rule over the wide oceans; protect the 
fallen ; intimidate the arrogant ; and, under the 
Almighty's merciful protection, have, until now, 
been found equal to the task of framing the wisest 
laws, winning the greatest battles ; acquiring and 
preserving the greatest national prosperity." 

Our acquaintance coughed quite h, TAnglaise, 
pressing his right hand on his chest, and the left 
against his back. . . . We stared. . . . and the by- 
standers, to our intolerable mortification, smiled a 
smile at us that sneered out, '' you're nonplussed, 
old boy!'* 



Patriotic feelings, national predilections, avaunt ! 
the heroes and heroines of this tale, gentle reader, 
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(nonsense! you may not be more gentle than 
Nero, the royal incendiary ;) reader, those heroes 
require your present attention : — ^Who is this ? 

A handsome, well-appointed horseman, grace- 
fully formed, yet athletically framed, bestriding a 
charger of English breed, to judge of the animal 
by his proportions, which exactly corresponded 
^ith those just gi^en of his master, emerged from 
a mountain pass, about a league or so within the 
Spanish boundaries of France. His upper lip; 
not the horse's ; the handsome young rider's, was 
adorned with that sort of moustache which is really 
becoming, the only one, perhaps, that is univer- 
sally admired, because it is juyenile, taper, not 
impudently bushy ; his eyes, dark ; nose, of the 
Roman shape, but not Catholic ; his every thing, 
in short, tor it always sounds monstrously ridicu- 
lous to enter into details respecting a man's physical 
merits, his tout ensemble was noble, prepossess- 
ing, aye, and touch-me-not too, for there was a 
formidable dangler by his side, which forbode no 
good to whomsoever took it into bis stupid head 
to molest its owner. The dress of that equestrian 
had nothing about it, which might be called 
singular, or at all denoting a person of high rank. 

But let him ride on ; for he is sadly wanted in 
another part of Europe, a comparatively small 
spot, towards which he is making the best haste 
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in his power.— How thoughtful a man waxes^ 
when he is wayfaring alone ! This one appeared 
particularly pensive ; so much so, indeed, that he 
did not perceive three mounted ruffians, drawn up 
across his road, and levelling their short muskets 
at his breast, until his charger had almost touched 
the centre horse's nose. " Halte I si, messire ! " 
shouted one of the bandits, who seemed to assume 
the word of command, by a gesture which he had 
made to the two others to ride closer up ; ** we are 
sorely distressed at being compelled to request of 
you to deliver up your purse." 

Incredible was the swiftness with which our 
own friend, for we do not acknowledge any con- 
nection whatever with the cut-throat triumvirate 
just then pretending to rule over the high road ; 
inconceivable the rapidity with which the swoixl 
feat was performed, which severed two of the fore- 
most villain's trigger-hand fingers, and a short 
moment after, ran him through the body, by that 
young hero, who, like Charles XII. of Sweden, 
growing suddenly fond of the music of whizzing 
bullets, fired at him by the two other cowardly 
rascals in their flight, galloped off in their pur- 
suit at full speed. 

Keep off to the right, brave youth, for there is 
on the left, within that thick-set copse you see, 
growing at the back of that mound, a kind of 
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^paulement, used, no doubt, by the scoundrels to 
cover their movements, a muster of some score or 
two of the same lawless desperadoes. 

Admirable ! he has shot beyond them like a 
cannon-ball, just in time to escape every bullet 
aimed at him at one single volley, as he passed. 
Bang ! went off one of our young friend's holster 
pistols, and down tumbled one of the runaways, 
wounded in that part which is the nearest to the 

saddle-seat Another bang, and away flew the 

other horse, dragging his rider after him, for the 
wretch had become entangled within the reins 
and stirrup in his fall. 

You all have read about Hippolytus of course, 
the son of Theseus, a poor youth awfully mal- 
treated, so says history, who was dragged to death 
at the back of his chariot by his own coursers, 
scared through the unexpected sight of an enor- 
mous sea monster, kindly sent to him by his 
grandpapa, Neptune: well! those two bandits' 
horses had been as dreadfully scared as those of 
Hippolytus; and, having crossed the Spanish 
frontier, there is no doubt that Monpensier's royal 
duke and his fair duchess, had they lived at that 
time, might have caught sight of the fugitives, as 
far inland as the good old city of Madrid, the 
Pyrenees, no barrier to bipeds or quadrupeds, with 
our favorite at their heels. 
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But triumphs all, be they ever so well earned^ 
come at last to a stand-still. * Sic transit gloria 
mundi !' will infallibly be the dying speech, depend 
upon \iy inaudibly though it should be gasped out 
at their own transit^ of all such men as your Sales, 
Goughs^ and Napiers; their Bugeauds, Cavaig- 
nacsy and Louis Napoleons, laurel-crowned as 
they have so deservedly been. His triumph, too, 
was of short duration, the brave young rider*s, 
who, alone, hud silenced three formidable foes 
and ridden through the musket*shots of ten Dick 
Turpins, three times told. On wheeling round, at 
a turn of the road, the victor saw himself between 
two squads of strange-looking troopers, if troopers 
may be called men mounted on horses of every 
size, themselves clad in uniforms of every nation. 

'* I say there, you feller, you're a mighty deal 
too fine a chap to get yersell chopped by us into 
mince-meat for your pluck. Come, lissen to 

rason gi us yer gould an siller, and we'll 

let ye go ! " bellowed in an English garble, that 
partook very strongly of the Scotch and Irish 
accent, mixed up with that of Carnarvon and 
Middlesex ; such a mongrel the fellow must have 
been. 

A well-lined purse was disdainfully thrown on 
the ground. 

" Ce n'est pas tout ! hand us over whatever you 
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wear or cany about you in the shape of jewels 
and valuables, as well as your sword and pistols. 
Monsieur le Chevalier Bayard ;" cried a Gascon- 
sort of a captain^ wearing a red plume in his 
cocked hat. 

The pistols soon flanked the purse, on either 
side one ; but retaining his trusty blade, the young 
lion at bay appeared very loath to part with a 
trinket which he held in his left hand. 

" Corpo del Chr.,r.. !" blustered, with an 
awful oath, a half-bred Italian, speaking French 
like a vache espagnole, *^ we*ll have no nonsense, 
master; d'ye hear? just send that bauble of yours 
instantly to keep company with the purse, or, by 
the beard of San Francisco, TU take the liberty 
of lodging the contents of my carabine, a couple 
of slugs, let me tell ye, into the lining of your 
doublet." 

'^ Before I am forced to relinquish the posses- 
sion of this bauble, as you call it, insolent varlet, 
make sure that a few of you shall have tasted the 
keen edge of this steel of mine;'' replied the 
heroic youth, shaking his still reeking sword at 
the dastardly boaster who last addressed him. . . . 
^* Come on ; a score at least though you are 
against one, I defy you all ! " 

Several triggers were heard in the act of being 
armed, and poignards sparkled in the sun. 
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Two men at that moment rode forward in front 
of the bandits: one of them was the already- 
noticed Irish, Scotch and English compound; 
the other, he of the red-plumed cocked»hat. 

** Silence!" cried they both at the same time. 
** The first feller of you, my boys, that dares to 
fire or to strike, before I give you lave, shall be 
that there moment uately felled down to the 
ground by me." This was said in French, as you 
may imagine, by him whom we have distinguished 
with the appropriate name of Compound, a huge 
red-whiskered monster, six feet high, at least, with 
muscular limbs, and a frame that made the six feet 
look almost like five, so broad withal was he. 

'' Sandi ! Caddis ! qu oune soul d'entr6 vous 
boug6 d'ouue tout petit pouce, et je le toue ! Fall 
into line, tliere!" shouted in his turn. General 
Cocked Hat, not a whit less formidable than his 
colleague in command, " I'll make terms with this 
squire sans-peur." And as soon as the men had 
formed into a kind of semicircle, facing the 
enemy, the Gascon chief, courteously doffing his 
three-cornered beaver, bowed, and 

" My humble respects to you, sir knight of 
the stout heart; you. are indeed a cavalier entitled 
to some consideration from vaillant men of every 
profession; our own shall not lack courtesy^ I 
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engage my word for it. However, it is necessary 
that you first testify your reliance on our good 
breeding by amicably granting us what we ask : 
that trinket and your weapon." 

** I shall part with neither, as long as God 
grants me the power to defend and retain both." 

'* Allons, mes amis, its quite clear/' said the 
native of Gascony, evidently ruffled, " that this 
archi-diable of an Anglais, for none but the devil, 
or an Englishman, would be so mad as to stand 
against such odds; it's quite clear, I say, that 
Wf must wing him in some way or other. — Make 

rtmdv !" 

Thf^ men all levelled their muskets. 

Our noble undaunted friend was observed coolly 
lo i*t>oure within his breast-pocket the object which 
hifi so highly prized, and, making ready too, to 
button up his coat and to tighten the saddle girts. 

^* Mind, ye rascals, every bullet's for the horse: 
not one, on your lives! for the rider," roared 
Compound. 

" Stop until I cry— Fire!" bellowed Cocked 

Hat Then, once more turning towards the 

half-smiling object of all this affray : ** Wilt thou, 
stranger, submit, or wilt thou die ?". . . • 

** Fire at Monsieur Cuir6's brother, who dares!" 
The whole troop in a moment, seemingly para- 
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lysed, half wheeled about, and disappeared within 
the adjacent woods. The two chiefs, dismounting, 
presented, with marked respect, the pistols and 
the purse, which no one had dared until then to 
pick up, to Count Hubert, whom they earnestly 
entreated to forgive them. 

** How singular! that a man so devout, so 
humane, so well bom as this holy father seems, 
should be so mysteriously connected with hordes 
of lawless freebooters, assassins, and thieves!" 
said young d*Harecourt to himself when he re- 
sumed his solitary way. No further adventure 
retarded Count Hubert's return to England, and 
the reader may now fancy him safely landing on 
the British coast. 

Oh, sweet enchantresses ! man's humblest ho- 
mages are for ever your due ! Your smiles 

ripen the gentlest of youths into warriors renowned 
for their daring battle-deeds ; a word from your 
dear lips; a single gift, a look, approvingly be- 
stowed, has often given birth to another of those 
meteors, who rivet the universal attention of man- 
kind. Select well, then, the objects of your 
future affections : let, lovely beings, this kingdom 
boast, that its lasting preeminence over all other 
states is chiefly due to its daughters, who have 
converted all its sons into good men, great men, 
wise legislators, and just rulers !. . . « The talisman 
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that made Hubert command the respect of heart* 
less robbers was, no doubt, 

gebtrudb's bracelet. 



" Pussy, Pussy ! I say, just come here ! — Here, 
pretty Bet and Kate ! — Jack ! Jack ! run along, 
and be quick ! or he'll be gone, by Jingo!" cried; 
as loud as he was able, Lord d'Uarecourt's valet^ 
an invaluable fellow, sturdy old Jerry: no one 
better any where, be they Masters Holden, Mills, 
SanchoPansa, or Prince Albert's favorite. ' And the 
worthy was pointing at a very singular sort of an 
outlandish-looking individual, white all over, from 
chopper, as the English who know no better call 
a ' chapeau,' to his ' wooden pumps,' as others 
call * sabots/ who don't know how to wear them. 
Lord Brougham, a Napoleon of universal lore, 
that, is no indifferent judge, by this time, of the 
solid advantages derived from the use of shoes 
made of wood, when he strolls, la canne k la 
main, in his estate of Cannes. 

** It's a forrinner from abroad, to be sure," said 
Pussy, out of breath, from having hastened with all 
bis might and main across the stable yard. 
. ^* It's that poor Willy Wild, I am a-thinking, 
who has been tumbling into some chalk-pit," 
observed Handy Kate, Lady d'Harecourt's maid. 
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** See, the poor demented creature knows his way 
very well through the orchard." 

" You're all a set of simpletons/' sapiently ob- 
served saucy Jack, Captain Topervay*s Ganymede, 
grown the worse for wear, '' I know the chap well 
enough by his Jew's beard» and the general cut of 
his jib : it's that crazy captain, who having nothing 
to do, and no wits to spare, laid a wager the other 
day, that he would beg his way through the 
country for a twelvemonth, and bring back a thou- 
sand pounds/' 

"Lawk! you don't say so!" Pussy, Jerry, 
Kate, and Bet exclaimed together. 

" Well, for my part, I'll give him the golden 
half-guinea dear Lady Alice dropped in my lap 
the evening before last, for having been the first to 
tell her that Mr. Stanley was returned to the 
Kiosk. Only think on't ! a captain to go a beg- 
ging. . . . Dear man, he should have nothing offered 
him but gold/' cried, with difficulty prevented 
from springing out to meet him by her friend 
Kate, the kitchen pet, pretty Betsy. 

" Jist like all the giddy girls of this here wicked 
world," somewhat sulkily observed Master Jerry. 
'* They're all over head and ears in love with red 
coats, Jack tars, and them there sort of cozening 
idle gentry, • . . I'll soon teach this here jackanapes 
that, when we give to beggars at the Knoll, it is 
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to those only who be in real want.,.. At hiniy 
Jowler !...." and he let loose an enormous New- 
foundland fastened at the back door. 

Away flew the dog in the direction pointed at. 

" Jerry, you'd better mind your speeches about 
red coats. . My master. Sir Nicholas, is neither a 
jackanapes nor a tom-fool, such as you are/' 
blustered out in a great fury, Gaspard Poussin, 
him they nicknamed ^ Pussy/ '^ He's fought more 
battles, and killed more Frenchmen than you have 
uncorked bottles for his lordship upstairs, with 
that dirty grey wig of yours." 

" Aye, aye ; and so says I, old Surly," called 
out Jack the saucy, shaking his head at poor 
old Jerry : " you forget that those very fellers 
who play pranks at home during peace, and 
kiss little Bets out of their . . prudence," looking 
very cunningly sideways at Lady Alice's bright- 
faced young Abigail, ^' fight like heroes abroad 
during war, and do more, in one single campaign- 
ing, for their country, than all your land-lubberly 
scriveners do for it, during their whole lives : I'm 
for the harray and navy against all the other pro- 
fessions put together, for if some of the red coats, 
and jolly tars, have but little wit, no one can deny 
that they have ready fists and stout hearts." 

" Bravo, Mr. Saucy ; Jack's the boy for my 
money ! " with a hearty slap on his nautical neigh- 
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bour*s broad shoulder, cried Pussy, alighting from 
a caper, which would have done honor to Monsieur 
St. Leon himself or to Henriot : *^ Let's make a 
purse for the captain, I say." 

All shoujted *' A purse ! a purse for the beg- 
ging captain." By this time three house-maids, 
two other maids, poor creatures of all work, and 
footmen and scullions had joined the party. 

Several bells had been ringing in various parts of 
the mansion ; what signified that ? — The ladies and 
gentlemen down stairs were having a little frolic. 

** Halloa! I'm blessed if that there Jowler, the 
blockhead, has not been a-taking a fancy to the 
red-coats too," observed Jerry, pointing towards 
the stranger, now close enough to hear what was 
said, as well as to be heard in turn. 

** No blockhead is your Jowler, mille tonnerres ! 
Master Jerry the Sturdy,'^ shouted he of the white 
dress, white all over from chopper to wooden 
pumps, see page 84 ; " his kind heart looks 
through the spy-glasses of his eyes, and he soon 
knows a friend again, when he meets him : that's 
more than any one of you can do, it seems. Vlsl 
bien Tmonde ! say the Mounseers, and so says I, 
when they meet people whom they formerly 
obliged, and who have forgotten them — Pour qu'un 
ami n'devienne pas aveugle, ou sourd, iTaut 
toujours lui donner ^ boire." Then vaulting over 
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the fence, which here separated the orchard ftom 
the stable-yard. . . . '' Never mind ! It's all the 
same to Dicky : Hip ! hip ! hip hurrah !. . . . God 
be praised! I'm in jolly good old England 
again/' 

^'Hip! hip! hip! hurrah!" rent the small 
welkin seen from the back kitchen door at Hare- 
court Knoll. Two, three times, four times, the 
glad burst was repeated by all the domestic host, 
not a little increased by a chime of nearly all the 
bells in the house, having each of them at its other 
wire end, a most impatient agitator, burning to 
know the meaning of such a noise. 

" Where's my master ? " asked Dick with the 
very next words he spoke. 

^^ Where's your master ?" broke forth in a single 
simultaneous chorus of treble, bass, and double- 
bass notes, formed by the more or less eager voices 
of Lord d'Harecourt ; her ladyship ; the Lady 
Alice; the Rev. Mr. Lindsay ; Sir Nicholas; Cap- 
tain Topervay ; and several friends of the family, 
looking out of their respective bed-room windows, 
all at the self-same moment. 

Dick, poor fellow! broken-hearted at finding 
that he had too impatiently left the port at which 
Count Hubert was to have overtaken him, could 
not find a word for his expected reply. 

^' Is he ? for God's sake tell us ; is be dead or 
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alive ? '' loudly inquired Lord d*Harecoart and the 
gentlemen from the upper windows. 

No answer — Dick was wringing his hands. 
But suddenly sinking his forehead with both his 
clenched fists^ the young man, struck with rising 
suspicion, was heard to murmur : ^* what an arrant 
heartless fool IVe been ! that treacherous friar has 
done this: yes^-I've left my dear master; my 
sweet M^lanie in the foul clutches of that rascally, 
murderous, lying Cuir6 ! " 

At this moment, no one had noticed whence it 
was shot, a feathered arrow struck against the 
mansion wall, and, rebounding, fell at the servants' 
feet. Dick, being the nimblest, and, as it fortu- 
nately happened too, the nearest to the mysterious 
missile, picked it up : a strip of paper, he soon 
observed, was firmly fixed to its shaft: which 
having quickly unfolded, he read aloud — 

" Count Hubert, the young lord of Harecourt, 
after some unavoidable delays, having succeeded 
to escape from France, is at this moment sound 
and safe in Plymouth Harbour. — Cuibe." 

Whilst this happy piece of intelligence was 
being delivered to the assembled inhabitants of 
Harecourt Knoll, the swift gallop of a horse was 
heard, far away, speeding on the road to London. 
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A day or so previously to the unexpected appear^ 
ance of Master Dick at the Knoll, another singular 
occurrence had taken place, in a remote part of the 
same estate. 

The reader may remember that Count Hubert's 
▼alet alluded several times, during his stay at the 
Dufours'y to his good mother's cottage, situated 
between the Knoll of Harecourt and that strange 
sort of motley architecture called '' the Kiosk." 
About noon, on the day we allude to, thrifty, ever* 
busy Mrs. Dick was hanging out some linen, 
which she had just been rincing out, to dry* 
** Well ! well ! it's no use grumbling as I does. . . . 
The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away !". . • 
she sobbed out, endeavouring to command her 
feelings. ** It*s raally wicked, as good Mr. Lindsay 
is ever a-telling me, to give our heart to despair. • 
Only, what can I do but cry all day long, a poor 
lone woman as I be, without a soul to comfort 
me.. There, if dear Dicky had only left some 
young wife, or a sister to cheer me, may-be that 
I should not so often and so sinfully wish myself 
by my good old man in his quiet gmve yonder. . " 
The sorrowful mother, wiping her eyes for the 
twentieth time at least, sat down on the stone steps 
of her sweet cottage. " Who can this be ? " she 
abruptly exclaimed. ..." Why, I'm a thinking 
that them be poor people from the land of . . . . of 
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of • • • • Egypt, as far as I know . • . . the girl is 
very oddly dressed, to be sare .... the poor old 
man looks just like a wizard, one of them there 
folks that tell fortunes, with his long white stick 
and grey beard." 

'' Dear, good lady, may I ask of you to give 
shelter for a few days to a poor girl, who tells me 
that she has lost her parents and her home. I 
shall very soon return this way, in my journeying 
back to France, whence I come ; and I shall take 
her back to her country with me, should nothing 
happen in the meanwhile to prevent her leaving 
you so soon, " humbly entreated the apparently 
aged seer* 

** Sweet, dear, young thing ; that I will, with 
all my heart," joyfully answered goody Dick, as 
she was often called. ** Come, come in, both of 
you; you shall have some nice butter-milk, and 

new cream-cheese This way .... and 1*11 

show you, sir, the room she shall have as long as 
she likes . . . . here, help me, my sweetest, this 
step is beginning to be too high for my old legs, 
d'ye see . • . . There ! isn't it a pretty room ?. • . • It 
was my Dicky's .... But I've no Dicky now ! " 
and the poor creature could not help shedding a 
few more tears. 

** Don't fret so, good lady ; my science tells me 
that there are yet happy days in store for you." 
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'' None, sir, I'm very sure of that, so long ad 
my darling son is nowhere to be found or heard 
of,'- observed poor Mrs. Dick between her sobs. 

" Trust in Providence !".... 

With these last words, devoutly and signifi- 
cantly said, the wizard, as Goody Dick thought 
he was, left the cottage door, and disappeared. 

When the old dame turned round, to address a 
few more words of welcome to her young charge, 
whom she was already longing to enfold within 
her arms, from a mere feeling of maternal sympa- 
thy for the lonely child, she was very much sui^ 
prised to see the young girl holding up admiringly, 
and fondly kissing several of her son's articles of 
dress, lying, here and there, about the room ; a 
pair of gloves, for example, a riding cap, some 
spurs, the horse-whip, hanging by the clock. 

*^ A little hussy !. • , . She seems, Lord bless us I 
already mightily pleased with men's traps!. ..• 
But what a pretty creature she is though, with 
that odd frock of hers, and her bonnet, all put on 
one side • • . . What ! his shoes too ! ... . And she 
hugs nothing of mine • . . . nut a single thing!. . • . 
it's all Dicky's. . .. Dicky's gun.. .. Dicky's great 
coat .... Dicky's .... good gracious me ! if she 
hain't holding up my poor old man's pair of 
buckskin breeches, the last he wore before he 
died " And, as good Mrs. Dick was 
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more and more wondering at the strange fancies 
of her new guest, she suddenly perceived on the 
little table under the window — 

A purse evidently full of money, and a sealed 
packet by its side. 

*' Tell me, my dear, what's that ? " calling the 
maiden to her, and pointing, meaningly, to the 
objects on the table. ..." Your friend has left his 
money here, and some*ut besides." 

The young stranger, instantly dropping what 
she held (we beg of you clearly to understand : 
without the bestowal of a single kiss on this last 
occasion), ran to the table, and, prettily taking the 
purse and packet, presented them both, kneeling, 
to the aged cottager, this time, we must not forget 
to tell it, kissing first most affectionately the 
wrinkled hand extended to receive them. 

" Well ! you be certainly, the drollest little 
bit of goods these blessed eyes ever saw," said 
Mother Dick, and she good-naturedly patted the 
innocent girl's cheek. 

" For moi et Dicky. . » . " observed the pretty 
child, as she called the attention of her kind 
hearer to the things which she held. 

" Dicky ! . . . . What do you know, miss, about 
my dear boy.. ., my own poor dear Dick, who, 
the blessed Lord in heaven only knows ! I am 
sadly afeared I shall never see no more." 
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'^ Dicky come in bientot, madame." 

*' What is't you jabber there about Dicky?" 
asked the elderly speaker, who had, by this time, 
mechanically, for she cared little about money, 
for money's sake alone, thrown (he contents of 
the purse on her lap. ** Can't you speak Eng* 
lish ? " 

'' Moi love Dicky, .... Dicky, mon cher amant* 
Moi love aussi la ch^re maman of mon bon ami 
Dicky." Thereupon the interesting pretty maid 
had sprung up» and showered a heart-full of 
caresses on the staring, but very well pleased old 
cottager. 

In the meanwhile our story begins to require 
short cuts, railroad straight lines. 

Twenty golden guineas were on Goody Dick's 
lap, with " For your young lodger's preient use," 
written on a strip of parchment. 

The sealed packet had the following super- 
scription in French : — 

" To be broken open, after the ceremony, on 
the wedding-day. — C, ..." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Celebrated little town where dwelt a singular-looking little man 
of deeds — An interview which seemed to imply nothing worth 
knowing — ^Thereby hung a tale. 

A DiRTT little room, in the pretty little town of 
Croydon, considerably prettier then than it is 
now ; for it was not disfigured in its picturesque 
appearance by that most unromantic object, yclept 
a ' railroad ; ' nor had it then a military college, 
well-conducted as it may be under its present 
spirited and talented governor, ably seconded by 
his formidable staff-major, a very paragon of 
disciplinarian perfection. Here let us observe, 
en passant, that although we think, that a 
thoroughly rustic village or country town loses 
a vast deal of its agrestic, unadorned beauty, by 
the presence of martial things, we should like to 
be well understood not to mean that, such a pre- 
sence, never contributes to embellish and enliven 
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other more civilized quarters. Croydon, at the 
present moment, can no longer be looked upon 
as a country retreat ; it might very properly, nay, 
much more appropriately, be called one of the 

suburbs of the vast metropolis Therefore, 

gentlemen of the sword, artillery men, and men 
of parapets, scarps and counterscarp, be not 
affronted at the foregoing remark. Present Croy- 
don can never be said to wear its holiday dress, 
but when Addiscombe daily pours into its gay 
thoroughfares the gentlemanly youths, who, for 
years past, have been both an ornament* and a 
considerable source of profit to the town. 

" But what were you about saying touching 
that dirty little room, Mr. Scribbler ? " calls out 
our naturally impatient reader, of course, a young 
gentleman, none of the ladies are impatient. 

That dirty little room, strewed all over with 
deeds of settlement, old wills, and codicils of 
later date, acts of transfer, and a multitudinous 
number of valuable documents, which honest 
men are compelled to possess, as irrefragable 
testimonies against rogues, with whom mere 
worded bonds are as chaff, which chicanery and 
falsehoods find easy to sweep away; that dirty 
room, sir reader, contained two individuals speak- 
ing earnestly together over an open chest. Squire 
Snobgold was the taller person of the two; 
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the other^ a shrivelled -up» mummy- looking^ 
' Whereas/ with a shaq) hooked nose, that 
seemed to point at the papers beneath it, and 
to say, ' Showeth ; ' in stature, about as tall as 
four ' Writs ' of those days, sewed lengthways 
together. 

'' I have just had the honor of informing you, 
sir," observed 'Whereas/ it is very unfortunate 
that we have forgotten the worthy attorney's name 
to whom we are alluding ; '' that Lord d'Harecourt 
makes it a practice, once a year, to withdraw the 
whole of his family deeds, and papers, for the 
purpose of examining them : he has them at the 
Knoll just now." 

'^ How much longer do you think that those 
papers will remain in his possession?" enquired 
Squire du Kiosk. 

" Why ; his lordship seldom retains them longer 
than a month. . . . and, let me see ? . • . . Yes !. . . . 
he has had them now for the last three weeks," 
answered the attorney. 

*' I have heard it rumoured that Lord d*Hare- 
court's claim to the estate, in short, to the whole 
patrimonial inheritance, has several times been 
litigated by other claimants," observed the squire, 
eyeing very earnestly the conundrum features of 
his unfathomable hearer. 

'* Your information, sir, is perfectly correct," 

VOL. III. p 
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replied ' Whereas '. . . . At this momenty no doubt, 
without the privacy of its master, the proboscis we 
mentioned appeared to protrude downwards, the 
length of half a pen's nib, at least, towards the 
chest below, and it nasally murmured some sound 
like * showeth.' — '* Yes ! correct as it regards the 
litigation; but, as long as Milord d'Harecourt 
keeps certain testamentary vouchers, which we 
very lately perused again together, there is no 
fear that the adverse party will ever succeed in 
dispossessing his lordship. . . . This chest is full of 
legal copies, whereby I have ascertained that it is 
more than probable Lord d'Harecourt and his 
heirs, would be reduced to comparative penury, 
should any misfortune happen to the aforesaid 
invaluable vouchers." 

" I feel, sir, very much obliged for your kind- 
ness ; you will be so kind as to recollect that it is 
in behalf of a collateral heir to the estates, that I 
have, this morning, taken so much of your valu- 
able time." Snobgold then, shaking hands, left 
a guinea within the skeleton cold grasp of 
' Whereas,' whose nasum, this time sniffingly 
joyous, again murmured ' showeth.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Kind of ghost for whom eyery one of the d'Hareconrts felt a 
certain predilection — Keen Dick's extraordinary return to the 
Knoll — A recepdon, the very reverse of that of a bull in a 
china-shop— Why the French eat frogs — Various ways of begin- 
ning public speeches — ^What Dick thought of Paris — Count 
Hubert's doings, comically related— Dark grove; daiker pit, 
and sinister-looking men — Preparations for the commission of 
crime — ^A quondam burglar's newly invented scaling ladder — A 
double crime. 

It was breakiast-time at Harecoart Knoll, on the 
morning following that particular midnight visit 
of the Franciscan friar: the servants had all 
withdrawn, after having arranged the tea-service 
and placed the smoking, singing urn before the 
Lady Alice, then sitting at the table. 

'' My dear Miss Fielding, I cannot help, do 
you know, relying much on the statement made 
last night by that mysterious man, as he passed 
through the mansion like a ghost • • • Not one of 
the domestics, by-the-bye, caught sight of him; 

F 2 
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for they have all been closely examined by Lord 
d'Harecourt," observed Lady Alice. 

The two young ladies, at this moment, were 
alone in the breakfast-room. 

'* How very singular ! '' exclaimed Miss Field- 
ing, ''yet he must have crossed several of the 
passages leading from the back part of the Knoll. 
He was, however, no ghost, for I distinctly heard 
his footsteps when he retreated." 

'' Ghost ! my dear Miss Fielding ; why, if I 
had been ever so credulous in ghost stories; all 
my credulity would have vanished upon merely 
hearing the tone of his voice, and catching a 
glimpse at his noble brow. • . • He is the very 
counterpart of Mr. Stanley de Craufurd, the 
young gentleman, you know, whom I introduced 
here the other day, on my return from Ooody 
Dick's cottage, after my adventure in the dread- 
ful ravine." 

'' So he is, now you draw my attention to the 
&ct, dear Lady Alice ; " broke in the affectionate 
governess ; and she drew her chair a little nearer 
to her beautiful pupil. '' May it not, after all/' 
continued Miss Fielding, '' be the young gentle- 
man himself, from sheer sympathy felt in behalf of 
(his sorrowful family, assuming this disguise to 
bring encouragement and consolation to us all?" 

*' I have had my suspicions on that subject, 
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dear friend. Only think how generous it would 
be/ proceeded Lady Alice, *^ for him, supposing 
it is he, to have exposed himself to so much 
danger on our account ! Our people might have 
seized him as a thief, and then no one can imagine 
what the consequences might have been« . . . You 
cannot conceive, dear, kindest Miss Fielding, 
how noble-hearted, high-souled, well-educated 
and polished is that Mr. Stanley. . . . There is as 
much difference between him and Mr. Snobgold, 
as between the brilliant and sweet light of heaven, 
and the feint gUmmer of a common taper." 

Miss Fielding looked at the Lady Alice ; good- 
naturedly held up her finger, and smiled. 

Sir Nicholas Highbred, Lady d'Harecourt, and 
Mr. Lindsay, just then making their appearance 
from the lawn, entered the room and sat in their 
respective places at the breakfast-table. . . . Lord 
d'Harecourt and the other members of the iamily 
soon followed. 

*' Well, d'Harecourt, what do you think of our 
night apparition ?" asked Sir Nicholas, turning to 
his lordship. 

** I think, my friend, that truth will come out 
of it,'' his lordship replied. ..." The man, d'ye 
see, was not the harbinger of calamities to the 
family ; he was simply the foreteller of good news : 
when such charitable feelings are mixed up with a 
man's actions, it seldom happens that his fore- 
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warnings are fallaciouSb ... At any rate, I, for one, 
entirely rely on bis word. . . . Besides, there is a 
young gentleman occasionally visiting at the Kiosk 
who has lately returned from France: he may 
have brought some secret intelligence with which 
we are not yet acquainted." 

** That's very true, and, I also begin to trust in 
the bright promises of our ghostly friend," re- 
sumed Sir Nicholas ; " the more so too, as I am 
perfectly confident that I have seen that face some 
where before, either in my travels, or at home." 

'^ Don't you think, all of you, that he looks 
very much like that young gentleman to whom 
Lord d'Harecourt alluded just now ? " asked Cap- 
tain Topervay, addressing himself generally to 
the whole company. 

Two-thirds of the guests spontaneously cried 
'' So he does ! " The others had not seen Sir 
Hugh de Craufurd's present reputed heir. 

" Oh ! how happy I should be ! " exclaimed 
Lady d'Harecourt • • • • '^ if my own dear Hubert 
were once again restored to these arms ! " and the 
fond mother was holding up her united hands 
imploringly towards heaven. 

The breakfast had been over some half-hour or 
so, when Lady Dashville ran into the drawing* 
room calling out to Sir Nicholas, who was still 
standing by the table, reading a newspaper. « . . 
'^ Don't you hear a frightful noise in the stable* 
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yard or thereabout, Sir Nicholas ? There again — 
and only listen to the clatter of the bells in the 
house — What can it be ?" They both hurried to 
their respective rooms. 

It was, as you now recollect perfectly well, the 
singular arrival of Baker Dick ; alias keen Dick, 
alias, pretty Mamselle Dufour*s humble suitor; 
Count Hubert's Sancho Pansa, sharpened up 
through a series of subsequent transmigrations, as 
Sir Nicholas once positively declared. 



An uproarious din of voices, mixed with the dis- 
cordant sounds of footsteps, roars of rough laughter, 
the barking of dogs, the crash of various articles of 
furniture, capsized, and, many of them, dashed into 
fragments to the ground, announced the approach 
of the entire house-full of Harecourt Knoll, in one 
single conglomerate mass of masters and servants, 
escorting pretty Bet's Willy Wild, and saucy Jack's 
begging captain into the great hall. 

** Well, my dear Dick !" His lordship was the 
first to speak, which he did, seizing both the 
servitor's hands, with as much affection, as if he 
had been an intimate friend of equal rank, unex- 
pectedly returned, after years of cruel separation. 
, . . . " Well, Dick ! how, and where did you leave 
the count ? Tell us your adventures from begin- 
ning to end." . 
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Would that Cniickshank or Gavarni had been 
there ; or any artist of equal talent, which would 
have been far better for us: we leave you to 
guess why ! That grotesque assembly would then 
probably have been transmitted to us ; and many a 
black draught and pill had never been taken by 
the present generation, in consequence of the bene- 
ficial effects produced by its endless laughter* 
creating sight. 

My Lord d'Harecourt, white on one side/ from 
his having hugged the quondam baker, in an un- 
guarded moment, at their first meeting, somewhat 
fondly, was black on the left, like a fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman of the olden time. There was 
Lady d'Harecourt too ; her velvet dress disfigured 
with patches of what was not sable ; and the Lady 
Alice, none the more spotless for having greeted 
her brother s valet, with approximations, quite in- 
excusable, on any other occasion, but so truly 
interesting and blameless in this case, that one 
could not have helped loving the lovely creature 
all the more, for this excess of fraternal love. 

Sir Nicholas was capering outside the ring, 
and once literally caught a scullery wench round 
the waist in his glee, to help him through a 
pirouette, undertaken at the noisy conclusion of a 
" Forward, my boys, forward ! for a Tudor ! " a sin- 
gular shout of command, which the gallant cavaliy 
officer had never ceased using, whenever he hap- 
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pened to be unusually elated, ever since the battle 
of Fontenoy. 

Captain Topervayy no doubt, dreaming of his 
former days, in the nimble character of Middy, 
having reached the top of one of the two marble 
columns, which stood on each side the entrance 
door, was waving his handkerchief in every direc- 
tion, and singing like a madman, in the shrouds — 



Blow, ye rattlers, blow; 
With the barken, roar : 

Let our sailors go- 
Swift from shore to shore ! 



Whilst saucy Jack, aping his merry master, loudly 
and repeatedly echoed ' Blow, roar, go, shore/ 
from the top of the sister column, to give a chorus 
importance, as it seemed, to the inspiriting words 
of a nautical sung long forgotten. 

The Rev. Mr. Lindsay was weeping, overjoyed 
in a corner, over Dick's white hat and stick. 

Every one, in short, more or less happy, more or 
less participant in the unanimous burst of triumph 
and joy, which just then gladdened the Knoll, 
offered, of course, as it usually occurs, in all such 
circumstances, a picture of exuberant feeling, more 
or less calculated to make an uninterested by* 
stander laugh, stare, wonder what next, or weep.. 

F 3 
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'' Come now, Dick, come, my good fellow, give 
us at once a fair account of your wonderful doings 
among those frog-eating Mounseers, which, of 
course, cannot fail to include a few of your 
master's gay pranks with the light-footed mam- 
selles;" cried Sir Nicholas, by this time tired of 
pirouetting, but still preserving a sufficient share 
of the general mirth to indulge in a joke at the 
expense of his young friend Hubert. " I have 
ascertained, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
Frenchmen eat frogs, for the sole purpose of libe- 
rating the souls of their hopping ancestors, very 
properly condemned to undergo aquatic tribulations 
for their over-fondness of minuets and rigadoous/' 



Some speakers cough before they begin their 
pubUc orations. . « . . Others nervously crumple 
inoffensive bits of paper to atoms, as they proceed. 
. . One, a most eloquent and popular orator, lately 
snatched, alas! from worldly debates for ever, 
invariably standing in the first position taught by 
Bword-masters as it regards the feet, never ceased, 
during his brilliant harangues, to throw back the 
right and left lappels of his coat. 

Dick, by no means an indifierent spokesman 
below stairs, and thinking himself called upon, 
in the presence of so august an audience, to do his 
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best, retreated a few steps towards a part of the 
hall where a pedestal still remained, which, strange 
enough, had served for long years past as a foot- 
stool to a full-length statue of Demosthenes, too 
severely fractured in by-gone days, by his master 
while at play, to be set up again. There, for 
he was suddenly seen, unabashed, to stand where 
the Athenian stood, Dick began : — 

'' My lord, and my lady ; Miss Alice ; Sir 
Nicholas, and Captain Tope.. .Tope.. .Tope.. ." 
The poor fellow had forgotten the tail appertaining 
to the officer's singular name. 

" Topeaway, my lad ! Topeaway ! That will 
do. • . . and I'll take an extra glass at dinner to-day 
in fit commemoration of your master's return, and 
your own, my boy," called out the worthy son of 
Neptune from his top-gallant, which he still em- 
braced. 

The sister column twice echoed *^ Your own, 
my boy ! your own, my boy ! " 

'' Ladies and gentlemen;" proceeded Dick, 
** when my dear master returned to his grand 
hotel, after having said good-bye to good Re- 
verend Mr. Lindsay there, he said to me, says he, 
Dick, you may be off for the whole of this here 
blessed day : I shan't want you befoi'e night. . . . 
So off I toddled. . . . And oh 1 my stars ! what 
wondrous sights I seed ! First and foremost, the 
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streets of that there dirty, noisy city gave me a 
notion, saving your presence, that each right side 
of houses, longing to kiss the left, was sharp 
coming to close quarters. I never nowhere seed 
such tall buildings ; some on*em, I verily do be- 
lieve, was twenty stories high, at least." 

" Dick, my worthy fellow, spare us, if you please, 
your description of Paris, it's a wonderful place, 
indeed, well-known to us all ; we only want to be 
made acquainted with what personally befel your 
master and you,'* mildly observed Lord d'Hare- 
court ; '' make haste, and tell us how my son 
spent his time ; what kept him so long from us ? " 

*^ Then, my lord, if I be to speak the truth, 
may-be your lordship will be after saying tha( my 
dear good master did wrong ; and I'm as sure as 
I see you there before me, my lord, that if your 
Lordship had seed the gal, your lordship must 
have felt for her just as Count Hubert, my Lord, 
did feel." 

" And, pray, what did your master feel?" 
gently asked Lady d'Harecourt. 

" Why, my lady, your ladyship will forgive 
me, I humbly hope and trust, as I am forced to tell 
your ladyship that Count Hubert, your Ladyship's 
son and heir, soon after Mr. Lindsay's departure, 
fell desperately in love . . with,. . . with . . . . " 

" With whom, man alive ? " impatiently asked 
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the naval oflScer, now sitting by Lady Alice and 
the rest of the company. « . . ** There is no great 
harm arising from falling in love, that I can see." 

** I hope not, sir ! " observed Dick, looking 
anxiously at Lord d*Harecourt and his lady. 

"Well, sir; with whom?" inquired his Lord- 
ship, grown rather haughty. 

" A pretty, I may say, a beautiful genteel, lady- 
like young • • • • laundress, my lord," answered the 
serving man, beginning to tremble for his poor 
master's fate. 

"A lady-like laundress!" disdainfully put in 
Lady Dashville. 

** A laundress !" every member of the &mily 
exclaimed in turn. 

" Aye, aye, and a very Thetis of beauty, 
amongst the water-nymphs of the swift-flowing 
Seine;" laughed out Captain Topervay. " I 
know her well ; there's not a lovelier creature in 
the French capital; what say you to that, Lindsay? 
You have seen her as well as I." .... 

" She certainly is a handsome and well-spoken 
young maiden . . . . " seriously said Mr. Lindsay. 

" But," interposed Lady d'Harecourt, " Count 
Hubert cannot have formed a serious attachment 
for a person of a rank so inferior to his own. I 
sincerely hope that it is only a transitory whim." 

*' Your ladyship, any how, m^ lady, has no 
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occasion to fear — as it so turned out that my dear 
good master, very soon after having taken that 
there fancy to Mamselle Eugenie, was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he was still when I catne 
away." 

*' In the Bastille!" all horror-struck sponta- 
neously cried. 

'' In the Bastille, where he must have died," 
loudly called a stranger's voice from the conserva« 
tory-door, '' had not that young laundress you 
despise so much, devotedly hazarded her life for 
his sake and miraculously saved him.*' 

** Cuire! Monsieur Cuire, the monk!" screamed 
out Dick, as he flew, with several others in pur- 
suit, out of the hall. 



<' Give a dog a bad name, and hang him." 
Thousands of people in the wide world thought- 
lessly commit a variety of errors, acts of absolute 
misconduct, and crimes even, who deserve not, all 
well-considered and weighed, to be branded by 
the searing tongue of pubhc accusation, and to be 
destroyed, or very little short of it, body and soul, 
by the unmerited obloquy, contempt* and abhor- 
rence of men. 

Scores, through ignorance, become guilty; 
hundreds, through the irremediable effects of 
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degenerate habits, inherited from their grovelling* 
unprincipled progenitors. Weakness of intellec- 
tual faculties produces myriads of other trans- 
gressors, most of them scarcely possessing even 
the necessary judgment, by the assistance of which 
their happier fellow-creatures distinguish right 
from wrong, and steer their course accordingly. 
The presence of virtue and conspicuous moral 
excellence in the much-admired and respected of 
the land, is not an indisputable proof that innate 
purity and sincere attachment to moral and reli- 
gious rectitude dwells within them. So, we may 
safely aver, guilt of the worst possible dye; sen- 
suality the grossest; atheism the most insane; 
are not, and will never be, doubtless criterions, 
whereby the world may unerringly judge of the 
real character of the unhappy condemned. Inflict 
punishment on the flesh, whenever the foul spots 
of moral leprosy are clearly visible on its con* 
taminated surface, ye tribunals of nations, for 
thus wills it the interest of mankind ; but spare 
the sentient inscrutable Within : that mysterious 
essence, called ' the soul,' hapless, ever tormented, 
captive principle of life, against which the carnal 
Without for ever rebels, and is more or less 
triumphant to the end. 

There was at the back of Harecourt Knoll a 
deep and dense grove, in some places luxuriously 
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and almost imperviously overgrown with under- 
wood. Many were indeed the dark pits and 
dangerous quarries within that grove, which, in 
consequence of frightful reports, circulated by the 
superstitious and timid peasantry, a goodly number 
of whom are always to be found every where, 
scarcely any one had ever ventured to penetrate : 
the credulous, lest some foul spirit should devour 
them, or a ghost succeed to addle their brains ; the 
well-educated, from the rational apprehension of 
meeting with fierce animals of any kind, or of 
being stung by venomous reptiles there. 

How was it then, that, at the darkest period of 
one of the nights, during the course of which 
several important events, materially connected 
with the thread of our story, took place, two men 
in disguise stood whispering to each other, at the 
bottom of that particular pit, which was deemed 
the most dangerous and the deepest ? 

What could also be the motive of that other 
man, also disguised, carefully concealing himself 
under that wide-spreading, huge dog-rose, so 
thickly intertwined with wild honeysuckle and 
luxuriant ivy ? 

Who is furthermore that equestrian just leaving 

the small town of R ^ and sparing neither 

his spurs nor his horse ? 

Attend and, be patient ! 
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We invariably lord it over our readers, when we 
know that we have something interesting to relate 
.... At the same time, no one more crouching than 
we, should something within tell us that our next 
ware is scarcely worth being brought to market • • • 
It's the way of the world , . . . ain't it now ? • . . • 



For years past it had been the usual practice of 
Lord d'Harecourt, whenever he had under his roof 
any object of value, such as family plate, specie, 
or legal documents of the least importance what- 
ever to himself or others, to have them collected 
every night in the library, by Lady d'Harecourt, 
or his daughter, the Lady Alice, before the hour 
fixed for general rest. As soon as Mr. Lindsay 
concluded the evening prayers, Jerry, his lord- 
ship's confidential valet, punctually carried those 
valuables into a small inner room, beyond his 
master's sleeping apartment, where they were de- 
posited on shelves, tables, or chairs, according to 
their nature and size. Property could not be 
better guarded within, for it was impossible . to 
reach that inner room, we must tell you, without 
first crossing his lordship's private chamber, be- 
sides passing through a numerous suite of adjoin- 
ing galleries and saloons. To make the place 
doubly secure, it seems also that prudent Jerry 
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had taken care to fasten Jowler precisely under the 
only window which admitted light into the trea- 
sure-room. Very few of the other servants were 
acquainted with the exclusive use made of the 
* litter-closet,' a name which Handy Kate and 
Pretty Bet had been pleased once to confer upon 
it, in consequence of having been particularly 
forbidden to dust it, whenever it was their turn to 
set the other rooms in order. 

What will not jealousy, combined with a thirst 
for wealth, excite a mean-spirited being to per- 
form ? The noble-minded select widely different 
courses. 

As we remarked a page or two back, the night 

was at its darkest period The wind, rather 

high at this moment, was loudly howling through 
the wood. 

*^ You are sure that the papers are in that very 
room; not, for example, in his lordship's own 
private chamber; for it would be madness then to 
attempt getting at them," said the taller man of 
the two. 

*^ I watched Jerry one night with a spy-glass, 
from a chesnut-tree, growing in the orchard, 
exactly opposite the window of that very room 
you speak of; and I saw him, walking before his 
master, with a tray full of plate and some papers 
tied up in separate bundles, lay them all in 
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difierent places, according to particular directions 
which he received from his lordship," replied the 
person addressed, but in a phraseology so un- 
intelligible that we have spared our readers the 
unnecessary trouble of deciphering it. 

*^ And the dog what will you do to keep 

him from barking ? " asked the principal actor. 

** Oh ! Jowler ; there's no need to fear him: he 

and I are old friends We'll have a chat 

together, before I begin, and besides that, to 
make doubly sure of him, I'll give him a good 
supper, which Jerry told me not more than two or 
three nights ago, he never gets, that he may be 
all the sharper, for being hungry." 

^' Have you got your strange sort of scaling- 
ladder with you ? and are you quite sure that it 
will answer ?" inquired the first speaker. 

" As sure, sir, as if I were using a strong ladder 
of wood, iostead of one of ^ope: the Frenchman, 
who invented it, one Mar . . de . . V. . . , I've 
quite forgotten his long name, whom I met in 
London, went up and down its spokes with as 
much ease as you might walk up and down a 
staircase." 

'' Well then, sir, look sharp about it, and come 
back here as soon as you've done: your reward 
is in this pocket; £600 on the spot ! And, mind ! 
Master Bill, that you take nothing else but that 
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particular set of papers which I have so often de- 
scribed to you. . . • Come, be off, and good luck to 
you!...." 

The veiet, for it was no other than Beau Bill, 
just then executing Squire Snobgold's disgraceful 
commands, cautiously made his way to the stable- 
yard, at the rear of Harecourt Knoll. The arqh 
rogue, for a rogue he had been bred and bom, bore 
on his capacious shoulders a rather voluminous 
sort of sack, which contained the various portions 
of his boasted apparatus. 

Having silenced the dog*s growl, by a low 
whistle, which Jowler had often heard from Beau 
Bill before, as a friendly greeting, the serving* 
man proceeded to adjust his scaling-ladder, one 
end of which he quickly fastened to some iron 
bars, fixed across one of the cellar vent-holes. 
At the other end of the self-same ladder, tlie fellow 
then firmly tied a dark-looking silken object, at 
first sight not much unlike a clergyman's gown 
clumsily folded up, with the sleeves turned out- 
side in. 

And now he lights a taper, concealed within a 
dark lantern; and two singular ingredients are, in 
an instant, mixed up, and thrown into a tin bottle- 
shaped case. The taper next is applied to the 
tin bottle's neck. Miracle ! a few seconds more 
elapse, and the ladder, as of itself, ascends into 
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the yielding air with the apparent gown trans- 
formed, by a gas no longer known, into an as- 
tonishingly buoyant oblong balloon. 

We need scarcely add that Beau Bill admirably 
succeeded, through this novel contriirance, to reach 
the window described in the foregoing pages. Soon 
afterward$, it seems, for he was an adept in the 
art of pick-locking and house-breaking, Squire 
Snobgold's fit associate, bearing away the long- 
coveted documents, packed up his ladder, and set 
ofi*, victorious, on his way back to the pit in the 
silent grove. 



** My father was rich !" broke out, addressing 
himself, the solitary squire of Snobgold Kiosk. 
'' His father was rich before him ! Why should I, 
bom as rich as any of them, be made poor by the 
mere will of another ?. . . . It's true that, having 
burnt those papers in the vault, so said, at least, 
that vile intermeddler, Stanley, I have destroyed 
all my claims to the right of inheritance. . . . What's 
that ?. . . . Who's there ?...." abruptly called the 
speaker, as he directed his attention towards a part 
of the pit where he fancied he had heard a rustling 
sound. '' Speak! or I'll fire. ..." and the young 
man, evidently terrified, was pointing at the sus- 
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pected spot with two holster pistols, one in each 
hand, loaded with slugs. 

'^ Pshaw ! what a coward a fellow becomes, 
when he is acting ill ! '* resumed the recovering 
squire . • , . '' That noise has literally set me 
trembling from head to foot • . • And yet • • • I'm 
sure that, were I to know the rights of it, I'd find 
that it only was a pole-cat or fox, disturbed io his 
sleep, a . . No, I say. . . . No, by all the powers of 
Heaven and earth ! I swear it : neither my mother, 
nor her. . . . bastard boy, shall dispossess me of 
what I have a right to call my own. Who can, 
who dares to wrest from his legitimate children 
the property which a father, perfectly sound in 
mind and body, as ours certainly was, when he 
made his will, determined to leave us, as the lawful 
inheritors of his widow, the universal legatee ? 

** That will, very fortunately, good Master 
Stanley, was not amongst the papers burnt, when 
you chose, like a thief, that night, to watch my 
steps. . • • It's safely lodged, sir, where neither yon 
nor my mother, nor any one else, can ever 
destroy it . • • 

'' A few of the documents consumed may very 
Ukely, some day or other, be called for, to prove 
our just demands for the recovery of sundry reim- 
bursements of loans, and feUing-in leaseholds. 
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besides pretty considerable sums due at the expi- 
ration of various post-obit bonds and mortgages. 
But what care we for that, my sister and I, we 
shall be rich enough still with what is left, to 
laugh at a beggarly fellow like you. . . . " 

Stanley de Craufurd, just then staying longer 
than he first purposed at the Kiosk, with the cha« 
ritable motive of attending upon poor Mrs, Snob- 
gold, who was daily getting worse, little suspected 
that the mean abettor of a most abominable felony 
was apostrophising him in such taunting and 
insulting terms. 

*^ Red-coated puppy," continued the madman 
in that pit, still directing his malicious words at 
the cavalry lieutenant, *' so you flattered yourself, 
that, being a witness to the destruction of those 
deeds, you might beard me at your ease, for ever 
after. . . . and, that, besides kidnapping that fasti<* 
dious, stiflP-necked wench of the Knoll from me, 
you might, whenever you chose, bid me to walk 
abroad without a sou. But you've reckoned lor 
once without your host, my knowing chap; and 
you'll very soon find, to your cost, that those papers 
Fve burnt, and the lot I hope very soon to make 
cinders of, will not only make you penniless, but 
also turn your rich and smiling lady Alice into a 
tearful and dowerless bride." 
Snobgold, for several years past, but more es- 
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pecially of late^ in consequence of various whis- 
perings which he had overheard between Beau Bill 
and Satin Nell, had suspected, nay, had made sure, 
that Stanley de Craufurd was an illegitimate child 
of his own mother, a son, in short, to whom Mary 
Fairlock had clandestinely given birth before her 
marriage with his father. « 

The man concealed under the dog-rose had» 
indignant, been several times on the eve of spring- 
ing forward, and of putting, at once, a violent 
stop to the squire*s insolent soliloquy. Indeed, that 
rustling sound, which had so egregiously frightened 
the guilty speaker, as you may remember, was 
nothing else but a handful of brambles and brush- 
wood, which the listener had seized in one of those 
scarcely controllable springs. No weapon had that 
mysterious being about him ; he was, however, of 
an athletic frame, not unacquainted with the several 
formidable uses, which a resolute man can make of 
his physical strength : tall, commanding, noble, a 
little past the meridian of life, he had seen days 
of strife, and borne a prominent part in many a 
sanguinary conflict. 

'< Confound that Fill ! He should be 

here by this time, or I am sadly out of my reck- 
oning. • • • Some blunder of his, no doubt ; the 
booby has waked the house, and, perhaps, with 
the papers about him, the knave has been caught,'* 
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impatiently blustered out the waiting accomplice. • 
'* No. . there he is. . Thank. . . H, . . . " The impious 
malefactor in time perceived to what a frightful 
extent his present criminal conduct was driving 
him. • . , Snobgold left the sacrilegipus phrase in- 
complete. 

•' Well, Bill, my boy,** he said, ** have you got 
them ? " 

'* Hav'n't I, and that's all," replied the chuck- 
ling villain, nimbly leaping into the pit* '* Here 
they are.. .. but, firsts stop a bit, old feller, tip 
us the monies ; for, may-be, when you've got the 
bundle, you'll forget to pay the piper." 

** Here, you impudent scoundrel, take your 
infernal reward," and the squire was holding out 
the promised £500 to his servant, whom, by-the- 
bye, he longed soundly to thrash for his insolent 
familiarity, as well as for his offensive doubts. 
Squire Snobgold, we say, was holding out the 
£500, and Bill offering the stolen papers in ex- 
change, when, to the infinite amazement of both, 
a strong arm, suddenly thrust out from behind the 
robber, seized the valuable documents, and, rush- 
ing forward, dashed, with the other hand, the 
tendered guerdon to the ground. 

Beau Bill was anything but a man of courage. 
So long as his h'fe was n9t in danger, there was 
scarcely any deed, &ir or foul, he would not un- 

VOL. III. G 
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dertake. In tbis case, however, seeing that serious 
mischief was brooding, or fancying, at least, that 
his personal safety did not appear perfectly secure, 
the cowardly dog took to his heels. 

Not so with his master. . . . too great a stake 
had been ventured on this act, nefarious as it was, 
to retreat ... he instantly saw the necessity of 
doing his utmost to overpower the unexpected op- 
ponent ; falling, therefore, back a step or two, the 
heir of the Snobgolds, an honest and laborious 
race, hesitated not to threaten the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

'* Instantly give up those papers, daring in- 
truder," he madly cried, at the same time pointing 
a pistol to the stranger's breast ; '^ or, be the next 
moment my last, I'll send a bullet through thy 
heart ! " 

" I fear thee not, illegal offspring of a twice- 
ivedded mother, whose living former lord, now 
addressing thee, owns thee not," were the dreadful 
words Snobgold, terror-struck, received in reply. 

Tenfold, fiftyfold more urgent was now the ne- 
cessity, in the squire's mind, of removing, by any 
means in his power, not only the witness of his 
present crime, but that man also whom he hate- 
.fully looked upon as the future possessor of all his 
actual wealth. 

** Stanley de Craufurd is my son ; sole heir to 
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thy mother's rights, which are mine/' continued 
the stranger. '' This, I tell thee, mean associate of 
burglars and thieves, not with the cruel purpose 
of destroying thy blameless mother's peace; neither 
is it with the selfish view of depriving her children 
of an inheritance, which their innocent and affec- 
tionate father left them No !. ... Be satisfied, 

greedy usurper of a fortune, we abandon thee : 
Stanley de Craufurd, nor his father need the gold 
for which thou darest so rashly the laws of God 
and man. Arrest thee, in thy perilous career, 
misguided youth ! It is never too late to choose a 
better path." 

But, alas ! the hell within him preponderated 
in that lost one*s breast. . . . Just at the moment 
when the holy friar, for you have naturally enough 
recognised the Franciscan monk by this time, was 
turning round to see whence proceeded a fall of 
approaching footsteps which he had heard. Snob- 
gold, the senseless, the fiend-guided, the utterly 
ruined, in body and soul, with the murderous in- 
tent of ridding himself for ever of a dangerous foe, 
merciful though he might be for a season, again 
raised the fire-arm he held, and would infallibly 
have slain Stanley's father, had not Count Hubert 
wrenched the weapon of death from the assassin's 
grasp. 

But a loud report echoed through the grove, 

G 2 
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and, • • • • when Monsieiir Coirfey anxiously look- 
ing loond, leoognifled his expected young firiend, 
the Bastille captive, who had jost then saved his 
lifey he beheld the wretched squire, lifeless on the 
ground. Snol^M, also reo^nising the young 
lord of Harecourt, had perpetrated that awful 
deed, which the godless, in times of trial, almost 
ever perpetrate : — apparently graceless, irredeem* 
able suicide. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Alarm at the Knoll— Extraordinarj meetings— Torch-light scene — 
Ghost discovered hugging a living man — Horrid suspicions en- 
tertained i^nst the young lord of Harecoiirt--Catching of a 
thief— A suicide's return to consciousness— Count Huhert ac* 
cused of murder — The criminal's confession — H«w he died— 
Our hatred of all that's dismal — Scoundrel whipped— Madman 
buried— Conclusion very seldom heard of— The ghost again ! 

We shall take the liberty of reminding the reader, 
before proceeding any further, that the words 
which the friar had addressed to the wretched 
being now lying inanimate at his feet, were heard 
very luckily by that miserable man alone. Count 
Hubert had arrived only in sufficient time to catch 
the last phmse or two, and fortunately to perceive 
the homicidious act so wickedly about to be com- 
mitted ; Beau Bill also was too far away to have 
overheard a single syllable likely, by repetition, to 
have produced evil. 

Self-destruction, heralded by the worst of crimes: 
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premeditated, attempted murder, on an iDoffeDsive 
fellow-creature; manslaughter and robbery had 
taken place in that peaceful grove, which, for 
more than a century of by-gone years, no sound 
had disturbed save the warbling of birds by day, 
and the occasional cries of the nocturnal owl. Evil 
passions of weak-minded man, ye were here, as ye 
will ever be, where human beings abound, the 
dire causes of irremediable woe. 

The wind, which had roared until the forthcom- 
ing of Hubert d'Harecourt, as if appalled by the 
enormity of the deeds it bad witnessed, hushed its 
loud breath, and, in seeming compassion for the 
friar, permitted a deliverer to appear, and to 
snatch that now good man from a yawning grave. 

When most of the inhabitants at the Knoll, as 
well as a large number of the neighbouring te- 
nantry, alarmed by Jowler's incessant bark, and 
the well-known report of fire-arms, began instinc- 
tively to find their way to the fatal pit. Count 
Hubert was in the act of embracing with all the 
fondness and cordiality of a brother his excellent 
friend of the Paris state prison, better and more 
endearingly known to him as the Bastille cobbler. 
'* Yes, my dearest, generous friend," repeated the 
grateful young noble, " mournfully memorable as 
this night of blood will ever be to me, not a mo- 
ment of my future existence will create in this 
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breast such real happiness as that which just now 
enabled me, albeit most inadequately, I regret- 
fully confess it, to repay a small portion of my 
everlasting debt of gratitude to you., •• Live on, 
devoted, disinterested benefactor, in kindness ac- 
knowledge that thou owest me thy remaining 
days ; for the sun will shine brighter before these 
eyes ; my father's, my mother's affection, will be 
dearer to this heart ; aye, indeed, Gertrude's own 
measureless love will become more immeasureable 
still, in my soul's deep appreciation, the more I 
prove my boundless attachment and respect for 
thee." 

** Merciful Heaven !• . • . Friends, all of you, tell 
a father, I pray and entreat you, whether his ears 
deceive him ? his eyes play him false ?. . . . Say ? 
Is that not my own, my dearest son Hubert ?••••" 
broke out Lord d*Harecoart, almost suffocated with 
emotion. 

For several seconds had his lordship stood, sur- 
rounded by the gentlemen visiting at the EjioU : 
and looking into the horrid pit before him. 

Every servant of the house bore a torch or lan- 
tern; every cottager had brought wherewith to 
light his steps : so that it might be said, without 
the least exaggeration, that every inch of ground 
in that frightful hollow was as visible as at mid- 
day. Indeed, considerably more visible, since the 
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brightest rays of the meridian sun itself had not 
penetrated into its cavernous depths for ages past. 

'' You are not mistaken, dearest father/' cried 
the young count, still embracing the overwhelmed 
friar. ..." you hear, indeed, you see your long- 
lost Hubert ; and, before I yield me to caresses and 
greetings I have so long thirsted after, let me re- 
peat it loudly and thankfully to all my relatives 
and friends ; aye. ... to the whole round world, if 
I could : — It is alone to this magnanimous pre- 
server of his life, that you owe the present happy 
return of the now once more probable heir of these 
wide domains." 

Hurried footsteps were heard fast approaching 
on all sides. Instantly shaking off all the feelings 
of tenderness, which the grateful conduct of his 
young friend had so intensely created within him ; 
sentiments, natural and honorable as they were, 
which, too plainly evident on his face, at a moment 
when he particularly desired to be accounted as a 
disinterested agent in the passing events, must 
have destroyed his present laudable and prudent 
purposes, the Franciscan hastily whispered a few 
words in Hubert's ear, whereby he exacted again 
roost earnestly the strictest secrecy, both with re- 
gard to himself and to Stanley de Craufurd. 

" The midnight apparition !. . . . The ghost ! " 
cried all those who had heard or seen the monk in 
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either of his mysterious visits to the Knoll ; for 
Monsieur Cuir^, turning round, had just then con- 
fronted the whole assembly gathered round. 

" Squire Snobgold, of the Kiosk, horridly mur- 
dered 1" was next heard, uttered by the astounded 
and gazing spectators, all unanimously pressing 
forward. 

" What, in the name of Heaven ! means this 
terrible bloodshed, my son?" asked Lord d'Hare- 
court, alternately looking, now at Hubert, then at 
the monk, and lastly and shudderingly at the still 
bleeding corpse. " Gentlemen, see whether life is 
totally extinct, whether there is yet a shadow of 
hope," pursued his lordship looking at Sir Nicholas 
and the captain. *' Who can have done this? 
. • • • For God's sake, Hubert, relieve thy wretched 
father's intolerable doubts ? " 

" His death, alas ! with other misdeeds, my 
father, will be laid to that unhappy man's last 
account." 

'' Here is, my lord, the principal cause which 
has led to the awful commission of the desperate 
act," solemnly said the friar, handing the deeds 
over to Lord d'Harecourt. 

" My papers !. . . . Stolen from the Knoll !..*." 
exclaimed his lordship, more and niore perplexed.. 

*' Stolen this very night, sir," observed the 

Q 3 
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Franciscan brother, looking at Lord d*Harecourt 
.... '^ A few moments more allowed to that guilty 
man and his accompUce, those deeds had all been 
destroyed." 

'' Good heavens ! . . . . and my family utterly 
ruined/' murmured in heartfelt thanks the lord 
of Harecourt, holding up his hands towards the 
Throne of Grace. 

*^ Then the knave who did the deed, lies just 
beyond yonder tree ; for, now I remember that 
on my way here, I felled a rascal in the very act 
of aiming with a gun at you/' observed Count 
Hubert, speaking to the monk. 

** Thank you, noble-spirited young sir; that 
was the first, and I have now a second most 
potent reason to declare before this good audi- 
ence, that your kind offices have outdone mine. 
My duty is still, therefore, to seek an opportunity 
of acknowledging the surplus of my obUgation 
• « . . It shall not fail to be done." 

Gertrude's devoted well understood the signi- 
ficant words, and the meaning looks also were not 
lost upon him. . . . Again, the Bastille cobbler and 
the captive silently pressed each other's hands. 

'' He lives ; he's still alive ! " shouted Captain 
Topervay, looking up exaltingly from the mangled 
being on the ground. 
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'< It were perhaps better for him now that he 
were dead ! " sternly observed the monk. 

The captain had scarcely articulated the last 
word of his triumphant intimation, when other 
words, almost as important, with regard at least 
to the suspected murder and burglary, were heard 
from within the grove. 

*' We've got him ! Here's the scoundrel, with 
pockets full of gold, and a sight of plate still 
about him." Then Jerry, Poussin, and Jack ap- 
peared on the pit's verge, holding firmly Beau 
Bill by the collar, one on either side, and another 
behind. 



Snobgold had discharged the pistol with such 
ah unsteady hand, that the mortal blow, which 
he had intended to have put an instant termina- 
tion to his existence, had left him to endure, be- 
fore he finally expired, several hours more of the 
intensest agony. He had fallen on his face, 
which was consequently buried in the rank grass 
growing profusely all over the spot • . . No sooner 
had several of the assistants turned him round, 
and gradually raised the upper part of his body, by 
leaning it against a gently sloping bank, than the 
dying man showed signs of still existing conscious- 
ness. Some water having been procured, one of 
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the cottagers washed off the gunpowder and dirt, 
which disfigured his bleeding forehead and face. 
Everything that people usually do on such occa- 
sions was done as promptly as inexpert indivi- 
duals could be expected to perform their respective 
kind offices. The neckcloth was first removed; 
the coat and waistcoat next unbuttoned ; a few 
drops of brandy were then poured into the mouth, 
not, however, without the greatest possible diffi- 
culty, as the teeth were constantly clenched to- 
gether, in the repeated paroxysms of pain which 
the sufferer incessantly underwent. 

It was observed, by several of the bystanders, 
that the squire still firmly held the only weapon 
which had been fired ; he also tightly grasped in 
the other hand a small leather bag full of golden 
coins. 

" Speak to him, Topervay," said Sir Nicholas 
to the captain, then close to the writhing squire's 
side. ** Ask him who did this dreadful act.. .. 
such a step is necessary, were it only as a further 
satisfaction for us all ; no one here hesitates to 
believe this, I am perfectly certain of, that the 
dreadful act was perpetrated by the miserable 
man himself . • • . but the world will be better 
pleased with his own personal confession, if it 
be not too late to obtain it, than by all that we 
here can attest to prove the fact." 
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The captain, beDdiDg as near as he could to 
poor Snobgold's ear, and taking the hand, which 
had not ceased graspingly to hold the gold, 
within both his own, said soothingly to him., •• 

'' Your time, sir, seems ebbing fast; neglect 
no opportunity, I entreat you, at such a critical 
moment as this, to render justice where justice is 
due; exonerate those who have, as you know, 
not the least share in the commission of this deed. 
Unhappy man ! . • • • we all implore you simply to 
state the truth. . . . or, I fear me, you relinquish 
all hopes of divine mercy ? " 

Here a sudden noisy wrestling of men endeavour- 
ing to master aturbulent prisoner, drew the general 
attention of every person present; it was Master 
Bill making his utmost efforts to free himself, and 
to rush down into the pit. Finding, however, 
that all his attempts were fruitless, he was, at 
last, infuriated and revengeful to madness, heard 
to roar as loud as he was able, for he was at 
some distance from Lord d'Harecourt and his 
friends : — 

** Count Hubert shot my master. Squire Snob- 
gold ; Count Hubert, whom I know well, and 
his friend with him, committed the murder; they 
both robbed the Knoll." 

Painful indeed were then to witness the con- 
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tortioDS of that wretched one on the ground : his 
hands loosened their grasp^ and conYuIsiTely uni- 
ting, appeared with difficulty to be raised, in 
mental supplications; both his eyes, widely 
glaring, menacingly darted a look of execration 
at the menial who had just spoken. . . . the chest 
heaved, emitting sounds through which the hu- 
man voice appeared making attempts, almost 
supernatural, to be heard. '' No ! " at length 
each one clearly distinguished, '' the villain lies ! " 
And the squire, exhausted, closed his eyes. 

The grave, for several minutes then, could not 
be more soundless than was that gory, death- 
hovering pit. 

Not one of those spectators was there, who 
had not already shudderingly said within himself, 
*• He's gone!" 

When a horrid prolonged shrill sound broke from 
the apparent corpse; violent universal spasms were 
next perceived to shake the prostrate frame from 
end to end ; last spasmodic shivers, in which 
nature seemed to exhaust all her stores of phy- 
sical energies for the determined accomplishment 
of one grand ultimate object • . . and with 

" He stole. . . . the deeds. . . . and. , I . . . . pre- 
vented from slaying .... my mother's , 

.. .. slew myself?" 
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A torrent of blood ended his speech, and the 
squire died. 



We love not dismal stories; neither do we 
idolize dismal people; and, as to dismal places, 
we take to our heels, whenever our ill-luck pops 
us by chance into the midst of any. 

Snobgold knocked himself off the shelf, as you 
were told. ... A coroner's inquest was held, such an 
inquest as they held in those days, and the verdict 
was felo de-se against a certain squire, the owner 
of the Kiosk. With regard to the intentional crime 
of assassination, neither Count Hubert nor the 
friar would lodge their information. Bill, whipped 
and scoui^ed, and hunted out of the neighbour* 
hood by his fellow-servants and the tenantry, 
disappeared from the county, and was never heard 
of there any more. Jerry, Lord d'Harecourt's 
confidential valet, had taken care to lighten the 
knave of all the plate and other valuables, 
which he had taken, with the deeds, from the 
Knoll. 

A very quiet funeral waa solemnised by torch* 
light, three or four days after this tragical event, 
in a chapel attached to Lord d'Harecourt's estates, 
a mile and a half from the mansion, where the 
body had been taken, immediately after the de-^ 
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mise. The only people present at the celebration 
of these mournful rites were those who had wit- 
nessed the sad scene in the pit. The privacy of 
this step, the reader should know, had been 
adopted through general sympathy for Mrs. 
Snobgold and her daughter, on both of whom 
the intelligence of such a miserable catastrophe 
might have produced the most deplorable con- 
sequences. 

Nothing, as it happened, could have been 
more fortunate for the furtherance of this cha- 
ritable purpose, first urged by the Franciscan friar, 
and instantly afterwards urgently recommended 
by the lord of Harecourt and his friends, than the 
pretext used at the Kiosk by the deceased young 
man before his departure. He had had it reported 
that important affairs required his instant presence 
in the metropolis, where the length of his stay 
would for the present be perfectly uncertain. 

Lord d'Harecourt being at that time the most 
influential magistrate of the county, besides being 
closely allied to the actual . first minister of the 
state, then in high favor with royalty, every ob- 
stacle was swept away with comparative &cility ; 
Snobgold's positive suicide, for example, was 
represented as an act of insanity ; the robbery, 
passed over; the intended murder, never per- 
mitted to be ndentioned. 
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On their arrival that wretched night, or rather 
that momingy at the Knoll, where the ladies had 
been anxiously awaiting their return for hours 
past, racked by the most painful apprehensions 
imaginable, his lordship and Sir Nicholas, after 
having related those parts only of their nocturnal 
adventure, which it was indispensable that the 
various female members of the family should 
know, loudly called for refreshments, amongst 
which Captain Topervay particularly requested 
that a capacious bowl of mulled Bordeaux 
should be introduced, to drink, he said, a hearty 
welcome back to Count Hubert, and a long life to 
his mysterious forerunner, the ever evanescent 
unknown. 

" Where is your friend, Hubert?*' enquired 
Lord d'Harecourt of his son, upon hearing men- 
tion made of the singular individual, who had 
created no small degree of wonder and interest 
each time he had visited the Knoll . . . . ** Bring 
him hither, that I may have the pleasure of pre- 
senting him to Lady d'Harecourt and her gentle 
retinue." 

The friar; the ghost, if you please; the im* 
palpable never-to-be-disenchanted mortal or rest- 
less gnome had vanished once more. 

Harecourt Knoll for weeks wore the bright 
aspect of a terrestrial paradise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Great advantages of bad weather, &c. — Grand simile— A song very 
few could tang, and fewer still could understand — ^Keen Dick's 
love walk — Filial sympathy of Dicky's feet — Usual adjuncts to 
lovers' chit-chats — How Mamma Dick looked down the road — 
New way of soliciting attention— M^lanie Dufour butters some- 
body's coat — Interesting melodramatic effect — Dialogue beyond 
Mother Dick's comprehension. 

Were it not for the alternate intrusion of cold 
weather after warm; of gloomy days on which his 
glorious majesty^ the king of light, pertinaciously 
disdains to look kind, succeeding bright days, 
during which all the gay prismatic tints, by his 
sportive rays lavished on the laughing earth, dazzle 

us with their incomparable lustre Were it 

not for the twinges and pangs, often severe, which 
make the frame of mortal man occasionally to 
writhe, in the very midst of physical enjoyments, 
which, sometimes, have induced fair creatures, 
thrilling with delight, to doubt whether it was not 
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Mahomet's paradise in which they were with 
Allah, the carnal Jove, saturating their soul with 

sensual bliss Were it not for the transient 

sorrows ; the deep afflictions ; those bereavements, 
tooy that, for a time, appear to rob us of all future 
peace and happiness; and which, like hurri- 
canes, suddenly breaking through a fertile land, 
heretofore equal to the garden of the Hesperides. 
wreak their full fury, just at the moment when our 
minds quaff bowls-full of intellectual rapture, 
our souls, transported, drink dreamingly at the 

spring of celestial, never-ending beatitude 

Were it not, we beg leave kindly to ask, for all 
those diversifying necessary casualties of human 
existence — What would earthly life in reality 
be? 

Comparing things ' pigmily' small, as these 
volumes, to wit, with things leviathanly great, 
as the vicissitudes of seasons, and the mutability 
of worldly fates, alluded to in the foregoing para- 
graph, we have taken for granted that a judicious 
interlarding of bitter and sweet, would give the 
successive chapters of this tale a certain relish, 
which an unvarnished story and an unembellished 
truth very seldom possess, let them be ever so 
convincing and de facto drawn. 

Therefore, indulgent friend of ours, be so good 
as to read on :•— 
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Oh ( que the beant^ me fiUs de true plaisir ( 
Je love ma Mealy plni que beef on beer : 
One baiser from elle is tout my d^sir ; 
Mon grog's on jot aupres d'ma girl si dear. 

Tire Ion la, tire Ion lair» 
A deny, deny, down deny ! 

So sang a strange-looking young man taking 
enormous strides over the meadows and fields 
which separated Mother Dick's cottage from the 
noble pile of Harecourt. 

Of course it was Dick the keen, in the greatest 
possible haste, to see again and to embrace his 
dear old mother, after so long an absence; and 
the affectionate fellow, obedient though he was to 
his filial feety which hurried their willing super- 
structure at an incredibly swift galloping pace 
towards the parental roof, could not help letting 
his love-filled brain indulge in delightful remi- 
niscences connected with the idol of his heart, 
sweet M^lanie Dufour: it helped agreeably to 
while away the time. 

Now, a very singular mental phenomenon con- 
stantly happened when Dick thought at all, or 
spoke to himself of his dearest Mealy's fondness 
and charms. The words he used on such interesting 
occasions, in thought as in speech, were alter- 
nately expressed in English and French, after a 
style of composition which we avow ourselves 
unable to imitate . . . . Even when he hummed a 
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verse or two in praise of the baker's daughter, it 
was infallibly so jumbled up with this mongrel 
jargon, that none bat himself and his Paris lass 
could make it out. 

What will not the talismanic wand of love 
achieve ? 

Dick, from morning till night closeted with 
M^lanie, during his concealment at the Dufours', 
spent whole days in Omphalian labors to make 
himself understood. Having already caught up, 
and catching hourly French terms suitable to his 
purpose, he dexterously enough strung them toge- 
ther with words of his mother-tongue* and so 
managed, mightily assisted, it must be acknow- 
ledged, by most eloquent adjuncts, such as slight 
pressures and well-timed sighs, and kisses not 
invariably so well-timed, as to establish, between 
himself and his lovely maid, who expertly, too, 
used the same dialect, certain sweet confabulations 
which were carried on, until fate so cruelly parted 
them, to the mutual satisfaction of both. 

My coeur jumps comme an oiseau dans sa cage 

Quand I pense of ses lips, 8> like cerises. 
But eUe is loin de me, and je burn de rage ; 
Car, when fera she mon beurre and mon cheese 1 

Tire Ion la, tire Ion lair, 
A derry, derry, down derry. 

And, at every stile he cleared, Master Dicky 
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* 

hegstn a new couplet of this self-same hieroglyphic, 
tragico-comicai ditty, until, perceiving his beloved 
aged mother, as, holding up her right hand over 
her weakened eyes, to shade off the oppressive 
glow of light, which of late had begun to blind 
her, she looked down the fields towards the Knoll, 
his aforesaid dutiful feet accelerating their speed, 
and thereby abruptly bringing the young man's 
love-wandering brains to their right senses, soon 
brought Dick within his own dear goody's joyful 
embrace. 



The pigeons, the fowls, the very sparrows from 
the cottage roof, seemed to know Dick again; 
for, cooing, cackling, and chirping with glad- 
ness, they all in a body fluttered about the mother 
and son, until they both had disappeared under 
the pretty latticed door. 

'' So, my dear boy, you are returned at last ; 
God in heaven be praised ! " and the aged widow 
fondly seized again her only child, and kissed him 
with a zeal and energy, which not only made up 
amply for the temporary weaning she had sus- 
tained, but ga^e undoubtable proofs of physical 
powers still remaining, which her grief had been 
rapidly undermining for some time past. 

Dicky was too much overjoyed to speak: the 
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good widow, entirely absorbed in the present 
happy moment, had fortunately not ceased asking 
him questions, and chattering to that extent, that, 
had the young man wished to be heard in his 
turn, it would probably not have been without a 
vast amount of difficulty that his attempts might 
have proved successful. 

** But where in the world,. my Dicky, did you get 
that there frightful white coat, and this here ugly 
miller's hat?" cried the old dame, holding up the 
latter object, '' why, bless me ! you look just like 
a baker's man, with a coal-heaver's thing-ummy- 
gig, all done over with chalk. . . . Well ! well ! it's 
very little I care for your outlandish Frenchified 
dress ; Fve got you, once moi'e, and that's enough 
for me." 

^* Stay a bit, mother; mother, do, do let me 
have a word or two. . . . There's a dear goody?. ..." 
said the youth, speaking pretty loud. 

" And Where's dear Count Hubert ? . . . . How 
blithesome, I'm thinking, the folks at the Knoll 
must be a-looking, now that the young lord is 
come back agin," Goody went on, heedless of her 
son's entreaties* 

Dick — " I say, mother, won't you let me speak? 
Only a few words ?" louder than before. 

Goody, hobbling a kind of jig about the room — 
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** And what a deal, Dicky, you'll have to tell us, 
when the neighbours come to see us.** 

Dick, selecting a vocal key, such as that which 
a robust fellow, by chance tumbled into a well, 
would use to call for assistance : — ** Mother ! " very 
loud. ...'' Mother ! *' louder still. ..." Mother ! " 
louder than all. • . • " won't you let me parlez* 
vous?" so loud, that .... 

A sweet little blue petticoated sylph ; her sleeves, 
turned up; her taper arms, bare, with two tiny 
hands full of half-made butter, which she was 
churning, came bouncing into the room, and fell, 
fairly screaming with joy, " Dick, mon dear 
Dicky ! " on her wondering lover's breast. 

" M61anie !" burst over and over with a joyful 
astonishment you can better appreciate than we 
can describe, from the kiss-devouring and kiss- 
receiving lips of one, in whose place many an un- 
married man, aye, and some few married too, a 
shame to them! would have mightily gloried to be. 

All, it would seem, are not happy alike, when 
fortunate events occur !. . . . What, for example, 
could mean that melodramatic performance which 
was taking place, by the clock, in that cottager's 
room? Mother Dick, first letting fall her son's 
chapeau blanCf and then his sturdy club, both of 
which the gleesome old dame, until now, had 
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been flourishiDg as she nimbly capered on the floor, 
stood stock-stilly exactly like a statae of Dido or 
Medea, clad and grown old. And what was good 

Mother Dick about just after that ? Simply 

endeavouring to unclasp M61anie's little hands, 
most affectionately buttering her dear Dicky's 
coat, as she fondly pressed him to her heart, the 
prudent, the virtuous old lady was merely scream- 
^ng, shocked beyond anything: — 

*^ Shame ! shame ! upon you, little forward 
hussey ! you shall go home, as soon as that old 
good-for-nothing, who left me such an impudent 
little baggage, calls again. . • . What in the name 
of peace ! are young women now-a-days coming 
to?" 

'* Dearest mother ! " at last cried out Master 
Dick, rather impatiently, considering all things, 
" you see here, my own, my darling wife ! . . . . "he 
would have added : ^' that is to be ;'' but that the 
wife ' to be ' stopped his mouth with one of those 
labial tokens of conjugal affection, which it is 
impossible for a man to receive without returning, 
most liberally discounted. 

So ended, for the present, the chapter of 
unlooked-for accidents . . . . The good mother, 
satisfied awhile, ceased interfering. • • . The loVers, 
anything but satisfied, even for awhile, ceased 
not kissing and fondly pressing each other with 

VOL. III. H 
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becoming modeBty^ let it be remembered, until they 
had had their hearts' content — and then, poor« 
dear Mother Dick, you had a fresh trial to 
undergo ; the following dialogue took ptece :-« 

^* Et qoand was it, mon petit chou, that you 
£tes venue here? Et qui brought you si jolie and 
so blooming dans this country; tell me cela. 
Mealy, ma bonne?" first began Monsieur Dick. 

M61anie, sitting between Dick and his mother, 
who, by-the-bye, bad not yet given up staring at 
them bcfth, like one of those mesmerized creatures, 
whom Monsieur Dumas has so well described, 
** C'est that singulier gentleman you call Guire, 
qui m'a amenee here two jours ago. . .. You ne 
pouvez pas think how bon and attentif the saint 
friar fut all the chemin." 

Dicky (alarmed a wee-bit, it was very natural ; 
wolves go sometimes abroad under sheep's cloth- 
ing, seeking whom they may devour,) '' Quoi ! 
you have voyag6 quite alone avec un man ! Oi^, 
tell me, mademoiselle, avez-vous slept pendant 
the journey ?" 

M^lanie, evidently much amused, ** Dans my 
lit» to be sure; oii else penseZ'^you?'* 

Dick, sighing off a tremendously loud ' humph ' 
with which his apprehensive breast bad been, until 
then, over-burdened, ** Quel blockhead je suis !. . . . 
sans doubt, ch^re litde thing, in your lit. Eh bien. 
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my poulette, when irons-noas to my eglise to be 
made man and femme ?" 

M^lanie, jumping up, '' Ail de saite, if vous 
like, je suis quite prdte/* 

Dick taking her, once more, in his arms, ^* Et 
moi too, you sweet petite duck." 



'The summer months were in their prime — all na- 
ture teemed with' flowers, and foUage, and verdure ; 
the blackbirds and thrushes, as the last rays of 
the setting^sun were fast withdrawing their beams 
below the western hills, the upstart finch, and 
humble linnet were gradually dropping their 
▼esper notes, whilst, here and there, an awaking 
nightingale commenced saluting the rising stars 
with his sweet unrivalled soUloquy. 

The clock had just struck eight : it was a late 
hour for our kind old cottage dame to be sitting 

up: — 

'' I'll just wish you both good night, my dear 
children," she said, " and may-be that, to morrow 
morning, you'll have had enough of your billing and 
cooing, and of that there mighty fine gibberish 
you're using all to yourselves, and then we'll have 
a morsel of reasonable talk together. . . • There, 
there, don't say no more, Dick;" kissing her 
son, '^ I understand it all ; haven't I been a sim- 

H 2 
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pleton too in my time, with my good old man, 
God bless him ! Only do you make, my pretty 
Miss Pert/' kissing M^lanie, and patting her on 
both cheeks, '^ one half as good a wife as I have 
been, and Dicky will do very well • • . There/* 
kissing them both again, '' good night ! good 
night ! you'll find some supper in the dairy, . . . 
Mamselle, there, knows very well where it 
is. . . . I've had my usual posset, and I want 
nothing more, so good night • . . Good night 
again ! " 

Dear Mrs. Dick was rather deaf. . . . she conse- 
quently did not hear M^Ianie's pretty '* Good 
night, dear maman !" 

And the two, left alone, walked forth at sun- 
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CHAPTER X. 

A poor poet not much esteemed — ^Why maidens shotdd bolt them- 
selves in — Tableau-viyant which Madame Warton could not 
have outdone-*Friendly calls on former friends — Critical 
moments — Lady Alice seen at great advantage — Approaches 
of death ; terrors ; agony ; the last word. 

Two purer-minded and more innocent beings than 
Dick and Melanie, could not have been found any 
where at that time throughout the EngUsh domi- 
nions. They both had been bred up in the fear 
of God ; they both had been blessed with early 
good examples^ constantly set before them by 
their excellent parents. Virtue, however, was 
not within their breasts the mere fruit of a for- 
tunate birth, or simply the good effect of moral 
and religious precepts ; it was, happily for them, 
an integral part of their natures: goodness, in 
short, was ever present there ; because the soil 
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was thoroughly unfit, even for the accidental 
growth of tares. 

So that when those two walked forth in the 
cool of the evening, it was not to indulge in 
foolish wantonness, as many lovers do, but, 
having fondly greeted each other, with becoming 
decorum, for a while, they walked on, arm-in- 
arm, hand clasped within hand, to breathe a purer 
air; to gaze on silent scenes, where their silent 
feelings communed more freely, more fervently, 
than they could have done any where else, by the 
most solemn declarations and vows* 

" There, Mealy, my own dearest," we shall 
give you as fair a paraphrase as we can of their 
conversation, lest the unintelligible language whicih 
they used should in any way disparage the edifying 
tenure of their thoughts. ^' There, Mealy," point- 
ing to some gnats, which were at that moment 
sporting in the sun's still lingering light, under the 
bough of an oak ; " you see those : well, a 
French writer once attempted in an Enghsh poem, 
called ' Sun-set,' to give the tiny carousers some 
degree of importance ; and I have learnt the pas^ 
sage, with another which followed it; because I 
could not help admiring the Frenchman's feel- 
ings. . . . Will you hear the lines ? " 

" Oh ! yes, indeed, Dicky ; do repeat them !'* 
replied M61anie, keeping the young man from 
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advanciDg any further^ so that they might 
not distarb the *^ happy little things " as she 
called them. 

'' Then listen, mamselle ! " explaining as he 
went on: — 

^ Above yon sparUing Uades, beneath that branch, 
See, canopied^ the pigmy danc^T9 launch- 
Refreshed, they meet the winged throng : now up, 
Now down ; then to and fro they move ; a cup, 
Petall'd and gemmed, for fragrant vivid base ; 
For scene and light, the levelled solar rays : 
And many» stationed, sip the crystal sphere ; 
And many look, transfixed, to guard the rear." 

And the youth enthasiastically recited through 
the poem he so much admired. 

'^ Well ! gentille amie, what do you think of 
your presumptuous countryman's poetic attempts?^' 
asked Master Dick, at the conclusion of his reci- 
tation. 

'^ I think them beautiful, my dear Dick. • . • 
such a talented writer, of course, has been highly 
patronized?" answered M^lanie. 

'^ No ; the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, our chaplain at 
the Knoll, our chaplain ! who knew him well," 
observed Dick, '' told me that, far from obtaining 
any encouragement, he was forced to turn his 
abilities to a very different account, and that he 
was anything but well off, when he last had the 
pleasure of meeting him." 
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^' Then you are not a generous nation, I fear ; " 
said earnestly the French girl, espousing the cause 
of him she considered as her neglected country- 
man. 

*' There you are mistaken, mademoiselle : we 
liberally encourage what is useful — and only occa- 
sionally grant a reward here and there, to literary 
merit. If thjs Frenchman, instead of wasting his 
time in writing a score at least of books, and 
shortening his life by many years, had discovered 
a new and more profitable way of spinning cotton, 
he might perhaps have left a baronetcy behind him, 
and a fortune to his children." 

** Then, my dear Dick, let us set about invent- 
ing something that your English people may find 
it an advantage handsomely to reward." 

Conversing thus, and here and there, reminding 
each other, by exchanging sweet tokens of inti- 
macy, that Love and discretion were hovering 
round them, the happy pair returned to their cot- 
tage home. 



" Patience me ! this is too bad of that wicked 
old Mrs. Dick," would most indubitably have ex- 
claimed Madame Dufour, had she been present at 
the danger which her daughter ran,a very short while 
after her return. Yet Mrs. Dick was a model of 
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maternal rectitade, a very paragon of domestic 
propriety. — But yon shall judge. 

Melanie haTing bid an afiectionate good night 
to her beloved, had retired at last to rest. 

'' What a dear creature he is ! ** she said to her- 
self, as she took off her fishu, and unfastened her 
pretty blue frock ; '' he loves me as fondly as ever, 
that I'm sure of.'* The firock, out of which she 
had bounded, as would have done an antelope over 
a streamlet, was hooked up in a closet close by, 
'' and what a nice, kind old lady is that dear Mrs. 
Dick ! " here the stays unlaced* with other portions 
of the maiden's dress* were carefully deposited by 
the bedside, within the curtain. ^' Oh ! how 
happy we all shall be !. . .and then, what a conso* 
lation it is for me to think that dear papa and 
mamma are so comfortably provided for! All 
through that good Monsieur Cuire*s generosity." 
Curl after curl* dextrously confined, to cluster 
round that pretty brow on the morrow, with addi- 
tional lustre, had been quickly disposed of: stock- 
ings and little shoes, everything had in turn been 
neatly laid aside. 

Let us leave the sweet child for a few moments 
employed in dutiful acknowledgments before that 
Omnipotent One, whom none but the senseless or 
the lost ever foi^et. 

Where is Master Dick ? Where ?. . « , with a 

H 3 
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lantern in the cow-shedii just now ; after having 
visited the piggery; the pigeon hoose; the poultry 
roost : all the out-door shedst and nooks^ and hits 
of ground^ from which it had been his sad fate to 
be estranged for so long a time. The hotne-sick 
youth could not have slept, we verily believe, bad 
he not called^ as it were^ upon each of his former 
friends : even the rabbit hutches, and Jack, the 
old donkey, in the farthest paddock, had been 
favored with a renewal of auld lang syne attentions 
from their friend. 

Next behold him bolting the back door,« .he 
has just washed his hands, for they hate amiclibly 
patted not a few of Dick's old acquaintance. '' We 
shall indeed be a happy couple V^ he joyfully ex'- 
claimed ; '^ and tiiere is my dear young master 
who has promised to stand godfather to my first» 
whenev^ I marry/' Step after step had loudly 
creaked> as the prating fellow was getting up the 
stairs ^ . • '^ He little dreams of my being in such a 
fair way of calling upon him to keep his word.'' 
The last stq> has creaked ; his hand is on the door 
lock. . .his own door. 

A frightened young thing, at tikis moment in the 
act of parting with something short and scanty 
for something long and wide, both of which we 
modestly object to name, quickly hteift into bed. 

Reader, blame not either. ^ .nor bkime ye the 



writer. • .we must relate things as they were.. . 
and things were so, entirely owing to poor Mrs. 
Dick's lamentable deafness. 

First, the young men proceeded to take off his 
coat. How could he possibly imagine that hia 
mother, in all respects so prudent, had taken him 
at his word, and confidently trusting that she had 
cffily to accommodate her son and his wife, bad 
prepared no other room ? 

'' Well be married next Sunday, or the Sunday 
after,'' dbsarred Dick to himsdf, sitting down to 
take off his dioes. *f My stars ! how Matthew* 
and Jones, and Dennis, Sarah's brother^ will envy 
me, when they catch a sight of my pretty bride ! " 
One shoe went suddenly rolling to the right ; the 
odier, tossed to the left, with something approaching 
to a passmg fit of ill temper, not at all natural to 
Dicky, wdl nigh fell upon the bed : it wft9 in con- 
sequence of. an unpleasant reflection, which juat 
then had shot across the young man's busy brain. 
** But I've been told that those fickle French lasses 
love you until you've wedded them, and that, soon 
after that, they plague their husbands tp death 
with their coquetting. . . No, I'll not marry yet. • • 
perhaps I'll be wijser never to marry at ali.^ 

A strange sort oi sob*like, moan-*like fiOUJ9d> 
similar to nothing he hud beard b^ore, appeared 
to proceed jGrarm yvk^i^i many aiiother wpuld 
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readily have imagined to be the ghost-tenanted 
bed. 

Seriously alarmed, the young cottager flew, 
breathless, to the alcove where that bed stood, not 
exactly able to distinguish whether there was 
danger to fear or not • . • 

Danger, indeed, there was to fear. ..and that 
danger, moreover, calculated to create the utmost 
apprehension for the future peace of two victims 
instead of one., .for two white arms caught the 
young man's sight, soliciting both his admiration 
and his pity, the former considerably more than 
the latter, and a well-known pretty voice earnestly, 
lovingly saluted his enchanted ears with — 

" Don't believe them, Dicky, don't; they are 
wicked people who tell great stories. ... French 
girls love as truly and as long as your English 
misses.. . . They never flirt, believe me, but when 
their cruel husbands neglect them.... Do, dear, 
dear Dicky, do marry your fond Mealy ! you 11 
break her heart if you don't." 

" Marry ! why, dearest girl, I'd marry you this 
instant, if I could;" burst out, enraptured,. that 
frail child of dust, whom all the slanderous: tales, 
ever told against faithless belles, could not, at such 
a moment, have kept from pronouncing the wished- 
for nuptial vows. ... He kissed his half-weeping, 
half-smiling little beauty.... and, after a few 
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words of reciprocal explanation, respecting his 
good old mother's probable mistake, abruptly 
retired from the room, prudently crying out to 
M61anie, from outside the door — 

** Draw the bolts, ch^re enfant, and carefully 
lock yourself in, for fear a thief should come 
during your sleep and awake my darhng." 



Even inadvertently committed, a faalt is almost 
ever followed by evil consequences !. . . . What an 
instructive axiom this is, for those who are able and 
willing to draw conclusions ! If inadvertent errors 
are fraught with unhappy results, what must be 
the inevitable sad effects of voluntary, premeditated 
transgressions ! Oh ! how ceaselessly watchful 
should be those anxious pilgrims, who bum to 
reach their distant haven, unscathed by storms, 
unengulphed by Charybdis or Scylla ! 

Ever since the reception of that fatalletterfrom Sir 
Hugh de Craufurd,poor Mrs^Snobgold,akind crea- 
ture at heart, an honest woman in the main, and, 
above all, an excellent, devoted mother, had gra- 
dually pined away her existence, on a bed of woe. . 
Mary. Fairlock having wedded Sir Hugh's eldest 
son, should never have consented to become another 
man's wife., .certainly not without the strongest 
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absence. • • « Indeed, and so do I, my lady, about 
poor Bill; where can they be, both of them? 
Ooodness me ! I'm very much afraid, my lady, I'll 
never see my dear pet again." 

The young lady, being still perfectly ignorant of 
the tragical events which had occurred in that 
frightful pit| could not for^o smiling at the 
despondent, dismal looks of the waiting*maid, 
dressed, as usual, in the gayest satin frock and 
jaunty ribbons imi^nable. '' Be patient, Nelly, 
your master, as well as your beau, will soon come 
back again." 

" I humbly beg your ladyship's pardon; but 
your ladyship can never have been to Lunnun, to 
speak so lightly as your ladyship does of the haw- 
fal dangers which timersome, hinnocent folks like 
Bill and the squire run in that there Qreat Babby^ 
land, as Miss Seraphina Longsbanks tells me they 
calls the wondrous meterpolice yonder. Why, 
my lady> they tells me that thieves and murderers 
are so impudent there> that they gives dinner par- 
ties to heach other in a curious place called * the 
Severn Dyers' — and they have constables and 
bombbay4eave6, I think I've heard 'em call'd, to 
help thetn eat their mutton and drink their grog. 
And, only think, my lady, them there Lunnun 
women are ao impudent, and so bold, daskd so stroQg 
too, that wlien bashful and vktnous young men. 
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like Bill, my lady, put their fingers in tbeir ears, 
and wish to go their way decently, the horrid 
things take them in their harms, and carry them 
hoff." 

*' You are badly informed, Nell : no such extra- 
vagant occurrences take place in the capital. 
Depend upon it, Squire Snobgold, and your friend 
Bill, are perfectly safe ". • • • said the much amused 
young lady, interrupting the garrulous senrant, 
who appeared to have a brain-full of miraculous 
hearsays to retail, upon what she evidently deemed 
a most favorable opportunity for a let-off of all her 
long pent-up store. • • • ^^ And now, my good girl, be 
kind enough to take my compliments up-stairs, and 
ask whether I may be permitted to present my 
respects to Mrs. Snoli^old, as my dear father and 
mother have commissioned me, if possible, to ob- 
tain a personal interview with your mistress." 
. When the Lady Alice witnessed the dreadful 
mischief which a few weeks, a very few, of mental 
agony had produced in the features, and on the 
now attenuated frame of the poor widow, she 
could not help expressing her painful surprise by 
an involuntary shudder, and then, the sincerely 
affected girl wept. One witness there was, acci- 
dentally, in a comer of that sick, room, to the eyes 
of whom the tears which were shed assumed a 
brilliancy, an angelic value, which no treasure on 
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the wide earth could have equalled. • . • Stanley de 
Graufurd had often seen the Lady Alice. • . . he 
had also, upon several happy occasions/ conversed 
with the young lady. . . . but never before had he 
detected any of those eloquent tell-tales of the 
heart's secrets; never had he been told until now, 
through the sweet agency of those beautiful eyes, 
how much of dear woman's ever-present sympathy 
there dwelt within that lovely child's breast • • . 
And so, Stanley too, felt overcome. 

" My dear Mrs. Snobgold, you must not, indeed, 
give way to such destructive sorrow; say, for 
Heaven's sake ! . . . . Is there any thing which any 
of us at the Knoll can do to assist removing any 
part of your affliction? Lord d'Harecourt and 
my dearest mother have bid me tell you that a 
suite of apartments shall instantly be made ready 
for your reception, if you think that change of 
air, or change of any kind, is likely to make you 
better," said the compassionate fair one in sooth- 
ing tones, and a voice consonant with the sufferer's 
nervous state. 

" My dear young friend, two remedies alone 
remain whereby my present intolerable agony of 
mind may be, first, in a great measure assuaged, 
and, through God's infinite mercy, soon after that, 
I humbly hope and trust, for ever removed." 
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Words like these were caught at wide iatervals 
from the poor widow's lips ; her mental and bodily 
prostratioa was really heart-rending to behold. 

Stanley, who had early been made acquainted, 
at one time by the Franciscan friar, at another by 
Mrs. Snobgold herself, with a great portion of the 
sad story which related to the several causes of 
the unfortunate old lady's despair, anxiously 
watched the effect produced by this unexpected 
visit • • • • he hoped, but he could not in his heart 
find it evea probable, that Lady AUce might bring 
some cheerful intelligence or other, which would 
help to lighten the unhappy mourner^s conscience- 
stricken grief. 

'^ Let him only forgive me, if he really be still 
alive, and I shall die in peace ! " escaped, scarcely 
audible, as if in continuance of her excruciating 
reflections, broken accents which the dear girl by 
her pillow quickly caught. 

^' Would, indeed, that he were here to do so, 
dear Mrs. Snobgold ! " said in low whispers the 
gentle one, endeavouring by all the means in her 
power to console her aged friend. And yet she 
knew not whose presence it was she was so ear- 
nestly praying for. . • . . ^^ Where ? tell me, my dear 
friend, where shall I find him ? . • . • My brother, 
all the gentlemen at the Knoll, I am certain of it, 
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will gladly set off for whatever coontry be dwells 
io to bring him here * . . . Do ? . • . • tell your friend 
Alice, where you think he may be foond ? " 

'' In Spain, I believe!" was the seemingly 
sepnlchralrsounded reply, and two emaciated, 
trembling hands were slowly joined for some time 
in mute invocations. 

Efforts again were made, violent efforts, by the 
snfiSnier to be heard . ... she raised herself, and, 

being kindly propped up by the Lady Alice and 
her daughter : " Sweet fnend," she fointly uttered, 
*^ be not too precipitate; he may be dead •••••• 

and •••• then •••. *' 

" Speak?. ...Speak?. ...What then?...." 
asked with affectionate earnestness that compas- 
sionate child, whose tears but just now were so 
beautiful for some one there to behold. 

^^ I riiould no longer dread the laws of men!" 
Mrs. Snot^ld appeared^ by returning this singu- 
lar answer, to have exhausted all hei remaining 
energies^ for she suddenly let fall her head, as 
one who had ceased to breathe. 

The by-standers looked at each other, dismayed, 
absolutely speechless with terror. .... None dared 
to ask the other, what forthcoming evil those awful 
self-criminating words could portend. Many had 
been the unfortunate woman's ejaculations respect- 
ing a sad error and a subsequent fault, the latter 
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of which she had unconscioasly committed during 
her youth ; but that error and that fault had never 
once been clearly ascertained : not a single name 
had been mentioned during her frequent mental 
aberrations ; no clue had ever been obtained, even 
by her waiting-maid, when Squire Snobgold, dis- 
liking much his mother's iil-concealed attachment 
to Stanley, had rewarded the eaves-dropper, when- 
ever she brought her highly-varnished accounts of 
what she declared to have overheard. 
, All of a sudden, as awaking from a state of 
stupor, and in a kind of trance,. • • • '' Send. . . . 
send . • • • send for him ••••!! I entreat you to 
send "• • • • the poor woman shrieked. 

** Then, I beseech you, my dear Mrs. Snobgold, 
to confide in me," said, very low, stooping close to 
her ear, the young Lady d'Harecourt, by this time 
exceedingly agitated, as it may be supposed; 
*' Tell me his name. • . . Who is the person we are 
to seek ?"•••. 

".Stanley de Craufurd, of Wallingford Keep 
.... the father of. . . . your. ..." She could not 
terminate her speech, . . . her young friend alone 
had heard the name. . . . and — 

Lady Alice fell senseless on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

» 

' French leave ' commented upon — Interpretation, quite new, given 
to the language spoken by a couple of lovers' eyes — Alice in- 
trusted with a mighty secret — ^Doubts and fears ; with a matter- 
of-fact termination — Excellent reasons for allowing writera of 
romance to make love once a year to whomsoever they please 
-^tory related by a Franciscan friar. 

By all means, let the hypochondriacal ; the mo- 
nomaniac; the jaundiced; the morbid, in short, 
of mind, body, and soul, prefer keeping company 
with goblins ; grim-looking spectres ; fiends of 
various ranks, in human forms ; aye, let them go 
cheek by jowl, if they like it, with the dead, the 
dying, and the death-hovering crew; so that we 
are permitted to associate and go forth with the 
merry ; the laughter-loving ; the cordial, hand and 
heart; the generous, of speech and purse; so that 
• . . • Now, don't stare at us for being so singular 
in our liking!. ... so that we may be left to do 
* exactly as we please.' This privilege granted, and 
it would be advisable not to withhold it, for there 
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is such a thing as leave-taking, which stupid 
people exclusively call French, as if English inde- 
pendence of thought, word, and action, was not an 
acknowledged national failing, from the time of 
the Druids, that stiff-necked generation, to the 
present palmy days of political obstinacy, pertina- 
cious anti-ministerial warfare, in which Messieurs 
Cobden and the Chartists, not only take French 
leave, but French mani^re de penser and d'agir, 
with regard especially to universal suffrage, and 
compulsory movements. •. • Zounds! where are 
we ?. . . . Running into politics ! we verily do be- 
lieve. . . . that won't do. Grant us only the pri- 
vilege, we craved above, of ' doing what we please,' 
and — 

We'll just sally forth from the Kiosk, luckily 
unseen, behind that dear, sweet Lady Alice, slowly 
walking home, nothing loth, arm-in-arm with 
Stanley de Craufurd ; the vaUant, the good, and 
just now the supremely blessed. 

The family Galen, a gentleman exceedingly 
skilful in bis art, by name Westall ; (he has had 
successors bearing the same name, with skill as 
great,) opportunely stepped into the room, pre- 
cisely when Mrs. Snobgold bad again fallen back, 
in a relapse of what might be termed a state of 
asphyxy. The young lady's accidental syncope 
had not lasted long ; it was the natural effect of 
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sodden surprise^ stroDgly affecting a sensitive na- 
ture, already over-much excited. 

No immediate danger being apprehended by Dr. 
Westally who urgently recommended a few hours 
of indispensable rest, having first administered a 
sleeping draught, or opiate, to his unconscious 
patient, the fair young visitor affectionately bid 
adieu to Miss Snobgold, Mrs. Gracepot, and the 
governess with a long name and longer legs. 



'' So you really imagined, dearest Alice, that 
our bright hopes were for ever blasted, when you 
heard that name dropped from poor Mrs. Snob* 
gold's lips," observed Stanley, looking anxiously 
into his fair companion's face, as soon as they had 
left the park gate, whither their truly disconsolate 
friend Cleopatra, vainly endeavouring to obtain 
tidings of her brother, had accompanied them. 

" I did indeed, Stanley," replied Lady Alice, 
also turning anxious looks on her beloved interro- 
gator's eyes. 

Reader, reader ; justice must be done here, be- 
fore we proceed, to four eyes» plunging into each 
otl^r's inmost recesses, with that probing scrutiny, 
which seems to say, ^' Is there a corner within 
those lustrous orbs wherein we two must not in- 
trude ? " Four eyes, to the enchanted sight of 
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which all other light was darkness ; all other con- 
sciousness was torpor, apathy/ and death. The 
Lady Alice's beaming, ardent yet pure, a flood of 
the chastest attachment, appeared to beg truthful 
answers to the following questions. 



love's catechism. 
Questions : — 

1. Suitor, thou art noble; by thy gait I perceive it; 
and the noble are true . • • . Speak ! . • . . Beats the 
heart within thy breast so loyal, for any, but me ? 

2. Friend, becoming dear, thy honied words but 

too winningly flow Say ! . . . . Have others 

heard before me, shall ever others after me hear 
words so honiedly flow ? 

3. Knight approved, I select thee ! Thy devoted 
affection, repeatedly proved, a guerdon deserves : 
my honor therefore, my virtue in thy keeping are 
trustfully left — Tell me !. . . . champion so trusted, 
is treachery, some day, by me to be feared ? 

4. Victor, beloved, confessed ; a slave, at thy 
feet, I wilUngly grant thy request: my hand and my 
heart are for ever thy mead. . . . Then swear ! . . . • 
Lord of my fate, that, faithful and kind to the last, 
thou'lt incessantly show me that the noble are 
good, as the noble are true. 

Stanley's, as ardent and pure, beamed not like 
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Alice's raodester eyes; uncontrolled by resenre; 
less concealed by chastity's veil, every glance 
seemed to burn; and with answers seemed to 
glow, such as these: — 



loye's asseverations. 
Answers : — 

1. Fair one ; possessing loveliness so great, thy 
soul must with virtues abound. . . • Hear me ! . « . • 
I've loved not a maiden before; not a maiden 
shall I love from this time; for a maiden like 
thee, nowhere else can be found. 

2. Sweet one, sealed is my fate, I perceive ; for, 
I cannot behold charms so surpassingly great, 
aDd my freedom retain .... Receive then my 
pledge • . • • Declarations of love, not a vii^in has 
heard yet from me ; from me, never more a virgin 
save Alice shall hear ! 

3. Queen elect of my soul, submissive I stoop. — 
So meekly dost thou rule; thy behests are ex- 
pressed in words so benign, that my life, in thy 
bondage, to its end, I devote . . . . Accept my 
reply .... If treacherous perchance I become, let 
the bolt of justice from heaven descend, and 
punish a recreant knave, unworthy of thee ! 

4. Enchantress adored ; triumphant charmer, no 
slave canst thou be to creature of earth ; divine is 

VOL. III. I 
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thy beauty ; celestial thy love, blessed is the mortal 
bound by thy laws .... Deign thou to receive my 
plighted allegiance . . . • As a noble I shall serve 
thee, as a noble I shall love ; the basest alone can 
forswear the maiden they wed. 



Give us not the credit, O reader, our too in- 
dulgent friend, of having conceived the foregoing 
ocular questions and answers.— We found them, 
word for word, in florid Greek, ascribed by the 
compiler of the curious miscellanese from which we 
extracted them, to one Ale. •••••• a gay Lothario 

of Athens . • . . Retired in the celebrated academic 
groves of the fair city just named, he passed his 
time there singing the manifold phases of his 
courtship par excellence, that one, for it appeared 
that he had had them by scores, the more guilty 
was he, that one which had produced the greatest 
and the most lasting impression on his heart, until 
then awfully fickle and false. Our translation 
may want energy . . . . it is perhaps rather cold 

compared with the original; Quakers may read 
us, you'll be pleased to recollect ! Add therefore 
what you please, those who bum : a touch or two 
more of passion's Promethean fire will certainly 
not overdo what the author meant to be as near 
red-hot, as mere words could make his song. 
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This language being at an end^ between Alice's 
eyes and Stanley's; — it is not proved whether a 
great deal more was or was not modestly left un- 
said ; for the reciprocal looks in which those two 
lovers indulged, was long and wordful enough for 
anything ;~«they both silently went forth, for at 
least the length of half a field. Much, no doubt, 
was passing within the secret tabernacles of those 
two fond hearts. Although the Lady Alice had 
only seen Stanley a few times, since her accident 
in the ravine, it should be remembered that she 
had often heard his name mentioned at the Kiosk, 
and that, even before her own father and the 
assembled family. Sir Nicholas Highbred had 
spoken in the highest terms of the young lieute* 
nant's bravery. Besides, who does not know that 
young love gallops, full as fast as the best horse in 
Anderson's stable ? • • • . Half a dozen heats .... 
Fie ! fie ! ... . One should not indeed speak so 
disparagingly of the most delicate of all humansen- 
timents ! — Half a dozen tStes-a-tStes, accidentally, 
or by rendez-vous, which have taken place between 
young people possessing certain combustible affi- 
nities which mere looks, simple sighs, sind whis- 
pered syllables have the miraculous power to 
ignite, will accomplish more serious work, than six 
sessions of the present quarrelsome Assemblee 
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Nationale, in spite of Louis Napol^a's best inten- 
tions^ does good to poor France. 

" Alice ! '* said Stanley. 

•' Well, Stanley ? " said Alice. 

*^ For your peace of mind, dearest, as well as 
for the removal of a weight which has sadly 
oppressed me, ever since poor Mrs. Snobgold 
entrusted you with that name, I wish to beg 
of you to keep a secret .... Are you willing, 
dear, to hear it?. . .. *' 

'^ I am both willing, indeed, anxious to hear 
and to keep it, my dear Stanley ; what would I 
not be ready to share with you, so that, sharing, 
I might have the pleasure of lightening any bur- 
den you have to bear;" were the affectionate 
encouragements the sweet girl instantly returned. 
Oh ! And there was a scarcely perceptible at- 
traction felt by one arm as it was gently drawn 
by the other, which added. . . . '' Dearest Stanley, 
you may trust me." 

" Then, Alice, my own devoted, you must 
know that Mrs. Snobgold was, as she thought, 
a widow, when she married her late husband; 
unfortunately her former husband was not dead ; 
although the commanding officer of the regiment 
in which he served, himself purposely misin- 
formed, had written to Mrs. Snobgold, then 
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bearing another name, that her hasband had 
died from hig wounds, a few months after a 
dael, which he had fought with a friend on the 
frontiers of Spain. Mrs. Snobgold, then Mary 
Fairlock, was at school at the period of her first 
acquaintance with Captain Stanley de Craufurd." 

'' Then, Stanley," earnestly fixing again her 
beautiful eyes on the speaker's own, ** you are 
Mrs. Snob .... gold's son!" half shrieked the 
Lady Alice, for she had to force the suffocating 
phrase word by word out of her reluctant 
throat ; and both her arms dropped by her side. 
" What will Lord and Lady d'Harecourt say, 
when they know this?" And that lovely pale 
brow was suddenly bent on the ground; and, 
within that pure, fond heart, so enraptured a 
moment before, a small dark spot, by many 
reproachfully called pride, enlarging fast, would 
soon have done a world of mischief there* 

No wonder Snobgolds may be worthy 

beings, as a tribe of successful traders, but 
blood thickened and deteriorated by the atmo- 
sphere of shops and warehouses, will never assimi* 
late congenially, say what you will, with that 
more etherialised bloody which has been subti- 
lised by the constant sunshine of grandeur. 

** Mesalliances," always said Monsieur TAbbe, 
when he was called upon to give his unbiassed 
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opinion on the subject, '' besides inevitably 
producing domestic degoiits, arising from in- 
compatibilities, which the longest lives have 
scarcely ever been known to cure, have the 
baneful effect of scattering through society a 
breed of anomalous beings, who, when they 
lay claim to degrees of superiority above the 
mule, their proper level, should certainly not 
presume to grasp at respect and consideration 
greater than we grant to the variegated zebra." 
The insolent fellow, no doubt, meant mules and 
zebras wearing human forms : there never existed 
such a caustic sophist as that abominable abb6. 

'' Canst thou for a moment suppose, lovely 
one, that a man with a soul within him," said 
young de Craufurd, with impressive force, as 
soon as he perceived the interpretation which 
the Lady Alice had fixed on the last expressions 
he too incautiously used, ^* can be so selfish as 
heartlessly to prepare long years of utter wretch- 
edness for, the object of his tenderest affection ? 
Canst thou, so open-hearted, so confiding as thou 
art, for an instant imagine that Stanley, who 
longs for nothing so much, so ardently, as to 
merit thy praise as well as thy love, can meanly, 
senselessly stoop to use the common resources of 
craft, for the sole purpose too of grasping at a 
treasure, which it would be madness to retain. 
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For, tell me, when does usurpation lead to 
lasting happiness? Is not the sweetest nectar 
turned into gaily as soon as those who quaff 
its bowly have been told that the siekly potion 
has been drugged ? Deceit and treachery, such 
as, dearest Alice, thou woundest me severely to 
think I have resorted to to win thee, are the 
rankest drugs with which grovelling spirits are 
perpetually dealing to carry their despicable ends* 
Like plucking a bright jewel from the monarch's 
diadem, and then appending it to a serfs unclean 
brow, would be, by stratagems so unworthy of 
me, to level down to plebeian ranks, one who 
deserves so well to be reckoned amongst the 
brightest ornaments of our patrician daughterhood. 

" Alice, you have wronged me/' 

'^ No ! no ! indeed, dearest Stanley, my heart 
has not wronged thee, whatever my words may 
have done. . . . Instinctively it whispered that thou 
wert my equal in rank — and fondly did I listen to 
its welcome prompting. . . . That thou knowest well. 
But, Stanley, thou art too upright thyself to feel of- 
fended long at a dutiful child's prudent hesitations." 

'^ Offended at ought thou hast done !. . . . Have 
I really presumed to hint at such an arrogant 
piece of insolence ? Alice, my own love, thou 
hast surely mistaken the real drift of 'my speech 
• • • . The dread of being, for a moment, thought 
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below the standard of him alone thou deservest, 
has probably made me rave. . . . Foi^et it all, I 
pray thee . . • • Here, Lady Alice d'Harecourt, 
take the hand of Stanley de Craufurd, son to 
Captain de Craufurd, grandson to Sir Hagh 
de Craufurd, of Wallingford Keep; all of us 
legitimate descendants of a long line of baronial 
ancestry, dating from the Crusades . . . . Wilt 
thou be friends again?" 

'^ Believe me, Stanley, titles and wealth affect 
not in the least the love I have felt, the attach- 
ment I feel for thee ; my hand has now been 
irrevocably thine long enough to have wrested 
from me both the will and the power to withdraw 
it." This was said, not as girls usually say such 
pretty things ; it was slowly and solemnly uttered, 
with the soul*bom purity and truth of a virgin 
saint, pronouncing her vows before the sacred 
symbols of the holy temple. And then Alice 
rested her head on Stanley's breast. 



Love-making is an agreeable pastime, mon-- 
strously agreeable! during which the happy 
playmates abhor everything like an intrusion; 
human voices heard, even at a distance, will 
set Master Cupid a-flying, as far as his wings 
will bear him. So, now that Alice and Stanley 
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have made it up, we shall courteously leave them^ 
pursuing alone their way^ the longest, by-the4)ye, 
towards the KnoU^ talking to each other^ at an 
incredible rate^ of each other, as you very natu- 
rally surmise, and of nothing else. 

Writers of romance should really have great 
latitudes allowed them; in fact, there is no 
need of mincing the matter, they should enjoy 
unlimited privileges, granted to them, for the 
sake of their becoming doubly entertaining, doubly 
instructive. An Act of Parliament, for example, 
should be passed, whereby authors of works, so 
essentially connected with the moral and religious 
education of the age, should be empowered to 
commit, without any, the slightest, apprehension 
whatever of evil consequences, every transgression: 
known under the sun, save and except those 
against which decent nature revolts. There is 
not a better preacher, it has been often proved, 
than a regenerated former reprobate. It is further- 
more often remarked, that the surest means of 
success, in matters of theft, is to set a thief 
to catch a thief. 

How can readers rationally expect to meet 
with accurate descriptions of events, which have 
never been witnessed by the author who presumes 
to describe them ? 

See how beneficial to mankind it would be, 

I 3 
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were all writers of the aforesaid description, not, 
on any account, to be amenable to justice ! . • . • A 
burglary necessarily occurring in the course of his 
narration, the honest narrator, determined to make 
no misrepresentation, flies to the purlieus of St. 
Giles or Ratcliffe -highway ; solicits the favor of 
being admitted as an honorary member in a re- 
solute gang of depredators, about to break into 
some wealthy merchant's premises; patieutly 
watches the whole affair, not even averting his 
eyes from maiming or murder ; and being caught 
in the fact, should it so chance, simply shows his 
license, and hurries home to his task. 

Quite unnecessary must it be for us to mention 
here, whose wise recommendation it is you have just 
perused ; the man's notions, on every subject, 
are of a piece — extravagant, we grant you, in the 
extreme. His words, singular as they are most 
undoubtedly, not to say bordering on insanity, 
were nevertheless recorded by us, as an intro- 
duction to an enactment which we ourselves should 
gladly see legally authorised, and we advise the 
legislature to take it seriously into consideration, 
viz. : a code of regulations regarding love affairs ; 
one of the clauses running thus : — 

*^ And further be it authorised, under the im- 
mediate sanction of the hierarchy, that all writers, 
honorably occupied in the composition of tales. 
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novels, adventures, memoirs, and books bearing 
any title ezclosively descriptive of private or public 
morals, customs, misconduct and crimes, be per- 
mitted, their licenses first duly signed and counter* 
signed in Doctors' Commons, to make love, once 
a year and no more, to whomsoever they please." 

Armed M^tb such a valuable license, reader, our 
experience would have been so great, and of a 
date sufficiently recent to enable us, learnedly to 
furnish you with most interesting details touching 
that lovers' walk, between the Kiosk and the 
Knoll, so abruptly broken off at the termination 
of the last chapter. 



Stanley made the Lady Alice acquainted with 
every particular of his past life. He told her 
exactly in what light that unfortunate Mrs. Snob- 
gold stood, relatively to his present and past 
circumstances in life. . . . What a disinterested 
benefiictress she had ever been to him ; how 
kindly she had watched over his earlier years. « . , 
how patiently she had borne the gross aspersions 
of her son, whenever the jealous squire alluded to 
her partiality for him. The scene in the vault, 
touching the family deeds ; the meeting between 
Sir Hugh de Craufurd and Mrs. Snol^old ; the 
whole of his hair-breadth escapes in the French 
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capital ; the recoYery of his dear aont^ the lovely 
Gertrude^ whom he escorted home from the 
Bastille ; his obligations to a monk of the Fran- 
ciscan order, lately seen at the Knoll by the Lady 
Alice herself; were» one by one, the important 
subjects which filled np the time spent by those 
two fond pedestrians as they proceeded in their 
walk. 

'' My honor will be disgracefully compromised, 
my word forfeited, should a syllable of this com* 
munication be whispered to any one breathing, 
dearest one ! " emphatically added the speaker at 
this moment sitting on the trunk of an elm, by the 
side of his fair companion, in Harecourt-park. 



Monsieur Cvint's accounts of himself. 

'' He says true indeed, sweet lady," observed a 
third person, unexpectedly sitting close to the 
fair one addressed ; " so true, that, were it to any 
other but thee, AUce d'Harecourt, he had entrusted 
such important family secrets, my indignation and 
resentment had been, I fear, beyond my power to 
command.'* 

Stanley sprang up, and shook heartily Monsieur 
Cuir6 by the hand. 

Alice also gave the friar her hand, thanking 
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htm gracefully at the same time for the generous 
act he had three times performed of heralding her 
brother's return : she knew not yet the full extent 
of her obligations, as well as those of her parents, 
to the mysterious cobbler of the Quai de la Toui^ 
nelle. A moment more opportune than this, 
could not have been selected for this fortuitous 
meeting ; a scene, more truly suitable, could not 
have been chosen. 

'' I have been for some time, Stanley, en- 
deavouring to obtain an interview with you : 
although you were informed at great length, in 
the papers which Madame de Belcor had been 
commissioned to place in your hands, when you 
left the Bastille, of the principal incidents which 
were connected with your present welfare, several 
incidents in my life are yet to be disclosed ; inci- 
dents, my dear Stanley, with which it is of the 
most vital importance that you should be made 
acquainted." 

Lady Alice had risen to take leave, from 
becoming scruples of delicacy. 

** Stay, dear child," courteously taking the 
Lady Alice's hand and leading her back to the 
tree; ''you and my son, I henceforth joyfully 
look upon in the sacred light of a wedded pair, as 
far as it regards heart and soul. . . . With respect 
to your future union before the altar, I seize this 
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opportanity, not only to tell you that I readily 
sanction it, but that I entreat the Father of us all 
to sanctify the paternal bles«ng which I affec- 
tionately give you both. 

'' Stanley^ circumstances may arise before long 
which hard fate has decreed shall be the fore- 
runners of my eternal self-inflicted banishment 
from the land of our sires : • • . . No more then 
hope to see thy father again. . . • One being lives 
in this realm whose existence, innocent, of all 
wrong to us, is nevertheless the greatest mis-» 
fortune I have to bear. For your sake, my son ; 
for her surviving child's sake, I forbear asserting 
my rights." 

Both the friar's young listeners, surprised 
beyond measure at the Franciscan's allusion 
to the squire's death, appeared anxiously to 
expect an explanation. 

The whole unfortunate event was soon related, 
from beginning to end, as it had taken place. 
The friar's hazardous recovery of the d'Harecourt 
property ; the danger which he incurred of being 
shot, by Snobgold first, and then by the squire's 
cowardly valet; Count Hubert's courageous and 
timely intervention; and the frightful suicide 
which crowned this awful tragedy. • . . Ncrthing 
was omitted in the speaker's horrid details. 

** Greatly indeed am I indebted to your heroic 
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brother^ gentle Alice,'* he proceeded, — " First, 
he felled the menial to the ground ; and next he 
disarmed the insane master, in the very act of 
aiming at me/' 

Both the grateful hearers simultaneously caught 
the holy man in their arms : it was an act of filial 
triumph and pious gratitude, over which the cold 
check of female reserve was totally unfelt — and 
AUce, the dear girl, pressed Stanley's father to her 
heart, as afiectionatelyas theson himself embraced 
his devoted parent. 

** Keep all this information, my dear children, 
deeply concealed within your breasts,'' observed 
the firiar, as soon as they were reseated on the 
tree ; ** one word of this sad catastrophe, you may 
easily perceive it, imprudently whispered in poor 
Mrs. de Craufurd*s hearing, might produce the 
most lamentable results. Let her not either sus« 
pect even that I am living, and, less than all, that 
I am here. Her death, it is true, poor unfortunate 
victim of your father's unpardonable neglect, 
Stanley, would remove from me a load of respon- 
sibility which wears my life away. . . . But, &r be it 
from any one of us here to be in the slightest degree, 
accessory in the guilty production of consequences 
so awful !. . • . I cannot claim her as my wife, for 
then the Snobgold property, besides being wrested 
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from her^ with heavy costs ; would also be taken 
from her daughter : and, there is furthermore the 
world's obloquy, branding the hapless creature 
with the odious name attached to those who have 
wedded, as she has too precipitately done, a 

second time, against the law Not even to 

my own dear father dare I to reveal my presence : 
ruin and inevitable calamities would instantly 
follow. 

** The penalties of sin are self-evident enough in 
this world ; you see what trials I undergo, my 
dear children — oh ! take warning in due time : 
learn from your father's present chastisement that 
soon or late, a just retribution is sure to await the 
reckless perpetrator of evil. I began very early to 
disregard the good advice of my friends ; impatient 
under parental control, I soon after altogether 
withdrew from the paternal roof: one improper 
step led into another; having enlisted, my next 
adventures, far away from home, made my own 
brother officers dread some fatal end to my here- 
tofore unheard-of follies. Wearied, probably, of 
being alone concerned in the daily commission of 
acts of madness and insubordination, too numerous 
and too disgraceful for me to describe, I now fixed 
my choice of a companion on the person of an 
amiable and lovely child, tenderly reared by her 
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parents, in their ancestral hall; your mother, 
Stanley, whom my fatal love, alas ! a very short 
while after your birth, hurried, broken-hearted, 
to her grave/' 

Stanley, violently moved, let fall a quick suc- 
cession of tears, nobly given by filial regret to 
a mother's unmerited dire fate. . . . Alice, timidly 
drawing nearer to young de Craufurd's side, and 
visibly appalled at the Franciscan's acknowledged 
guilt, with streaming eyes, seemed to murmur be* 
tween her sobs — *• Am I also, dear Stanley, son of 
one so confessedly criminal, to look for a doom as 
near at hand, and. ... as cruel ? *' 

The friar wept more abundantly still, and there 
was in his fast-flowing tears a bitterness, which 
seared his furrowed cheeks to the quick. 

'' Had she lived ; oh ! look not at your unhappy 
father so reproachfully, my children ! " the holy 
, recluse cried, as he resumed. . . . 

Both compassionately returned close by the 
mourner's seat. 

'' Had she lived, never having known and 
wedded her destroyer ; titles and riches were her 
due : none more beautiful, none more honored 
had graced the court. 

'Mn battles subsequently engaged abroad, for a 
while I even forgot that a son was left me : inhu- 
manly confided to a stranger's care, you spent 
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your childhood, Stanley, derived of a parental 
home, cruelly robbed of parental love, for your 
mother's proud father, far from sympathising with 
the sufferings of his daughter's innocent child, 
drove you from the province and closed his ears to 
your wants. 

'' Severely checked towards the conclusion of a 
brilliant engagement, which promised to cover me 
with glory, I was driven back with dishonor, and 
compelled to save my remaining followers by a 
precipitate retreat. Unaccustomed tamely to brook 
disappointments of any kind, I suddenly retired 
from the service, and sailed back to my native land^ 
During that dismal voyage home, repentant reflec- 
tions, oh ! that they had brought lasting amend* 
ment ! followed the mortification which my hum- 
bled military pride had received ; I remembered 
you, my son, I hastened to discover where his 
luckless early destiny had cast my abandoned ill- 
used boy." 

Alice gently took the friar's hand. Such are 
frequently the mute thanks of warm hearts : there 
is more gratitude expressed by a pressure so given, 
than a thousand other acknowledgements would 
impart. 

** You were not long withheld from my longing 
embrace .... the nurse, having been told with 
what anxiety I was seeking for my child, hastened 
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to restore you to your father. Never can I retrace 
those happy days, without shuddering at the 
wickedness with which I dashed them again, 
like other happy days, from me. 

^* Mary Fairlock, now known as Mrs. Snol^old,a 
merry good-looking girl of seventeen, then at school 
in the small town which I had chosen for my 
temporary place of abode ; for I had not yet mus- 
tered resolution sufficient to return to Wallingford 
Keep, drew my attention . . . I scruple not to put 
you both in possession of all those disgraceful 
passages of my wayward life, because, the more 
you know of them, the better you will be able to 
appreciate my subsequent great act of penitence, 
and the sorrows I have had, and shall have to 
bear. 

'' Wooing and winning, I say it now, you may 
suppose, without a particle of vanity, were in those 
days with me the sure beginning and end of every 
courtship." 

The lovers exchanged glances : qualify them as 
you please. 

" Scarcely had a month elapsed when that 
school girl became my legitimate wife .... Once 
more, for a short period, the sunshine of joy glad- 
dened my heart ... I loved Mary well, and I loved 
her, all the more fondly, for having consented to 
take charge of my dear Stanley. She sent for 
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you ; your nursei a poor woman, inhabiting the 
remotest hamlet of a distant county, where penury 
and privation were the birth of all, brought you 
to Mary de Craufurd's home. You were tended 
with a mother^B solicitude ; nothing was spared 
to render my boy healthy, l^&ppyy strong and 
good. 

*' You bothy had it been possible by antici- 
pation for you to have seen us, would have 
whispered to each other, on seeing us so joyfully 
pass by, 'There goes a happy father; there a 
happy mother leads a happy child ! ' and you both 
involuntarily must have envied us. 

** Contentment and peaceful enjoyments seemed 
not, in those adventurous years of mine, to harmo- 
nise in the least with my roving spirit : a fasci- 
nating stranger, whom I accidentally met, was 
setting off for the coast of Spain, where, he told 
me, war was raging in its most tempting form, 
that of guerilla skirmishing, so suitable to the 
taste of men, who love perilous encounters, and 
independent command. 

'^ Plausible excuses were quickly framed .... 
My poor Mary*s tears ; your own genuine sorrow, 
Stanley, proved ineflBcient, now that my thirst after 
change had prevailed afresh : I forsook my bride 
of a few months and her adopted child." 

A small hand was hurriedly withdrawn. . .. The 
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reader needs not be told whose little horror-struck 
hand it was^ or where it was lurking in approving 
assenty until the stranger's last confession dis- 
pelled the charm. 

A young brow too had suddenly grown dark, . . . 
young lips had become painfully compressed : 
blame, disgust, irresistible abhorrence, hovered 
over the group. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Little Saint Maiy — Odd notions of an old vicar — A cracked bell, 
and a squire that*8 anything but cracked — Piety of congrega- 
tions ; a problem — Consequences of compulsory means — Parallel 
drawn between an elderly pastor and a young divine — Dido, 
still an important person — New way of evading an oath. 

Dido; Miss Cleopatra Snobgold's own private 
maid, a little person of great consequence^ entre 
nous, in her own very favorable estimation, to 
whom we must beg leave to introduce the reader 
a little better, further on, was quietly returning 
home from church. 

What church ? 

True ! . • . . a church is not to be mentioned care- 
lessly in this way, when it is remembered that, 
fifty-two days out of every year, we frequent, or 
should frequent its sacred interior. It is there 
that the pious carry their weekly sorrows ; there 
that they ask a weekly blessing on their forth- 
coming endeavours to think, speak, and act well. 
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.... Reirerently drawing a parallel between the 
immeasarably great, and the comparatively insig* 
nificant, migestic as the latter may be in the sight 
of men ; we cannot help fitncying that obtaining 
at church the promised approbation of the King of 
Kings, on the seventh day, for six days of militant 
strivings against temptations and sin, is like re- 
ceiving from a sovereign those tokens of royal 
fiEivor, which are conferred to the happy few who 
have triumphed over the common foe. A church 
therefore is, nem. con., far more entitled to de- 
scription, than either a proud nation's bank, or a 
prouder city's Guildhall • • • • Alas ! we are not 
gifted with the talents necessary to do justice to 
our present task •••« Hence we must, envious 
rather, for who can help now and then being a 
little so, submit to see Royal and Coal Exchanges, 
iron bridges and railway stations, magnificently 
illustrated in the Artiatical News, whilst we simply 
attempt to scribble out our little sketch with in- 
sufficient vulgar pen and ink. 

Very old indeed was tiny, pretty, prim St. 
Mary, the consecrated pile, to which the splendidly 
dressed inhabitants of Snobgold Kiosk, trotted in 
their open carriage, on Sunday mornings. 

No pretensions to a display of Oothfc, Saracenic, 
or any other style of ancient or more modern archi- 
tecture were perceptible in any part of sweet St. 
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Mary's exterDals ; and shrewd it was forsooth in 
the builder, to spare his labors; for, mouldering 
time and encroaching parasites show respect neither 
to Corinthian orders, nor to Composite, and, soon 
or late gorgeous temples with proud palaces, make 
sad grimaces from out their ruins at subsequent 
generations, who can scarcely make out what they 
were. 

Its square tower just peeped out here and there 
through massive adherent boughs of dark ivy; 
low was the porch; so low, from the continual 
accumulation of vegetable deposits, dilapidated 
monuments, and crumbled graves, that, often, had 
the ladies from the Variegated Hall, been compelled 
to stoop, as they entered, for fear of finding the 
pomps and vanities of their Parisian head gears, 
indignantly torn off by projecting stems and stones 
round the semicircular arch. A belfry there had 
been ; but it was a long time since the bell, still 
swinging from its oaken beam, had been heard to 
ring: its metal was cracked, no one could tell 
how • • . . but all could tell that the squire at the 
Kiosk, who had been respectfully called upon by 
the incumbent to subscribe towards the purchase 
of another, had pointed at a singular Egyptian- 
mounted clock over hisChinesedoor-way, saying : — 

" I've paid a mint of money, sir, very lately, for 
that great rarity, you see there; and I cannot afford. 
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I assure you, to lay out a farthing more on time- 
keeping .... The villagers should do as we do, go 
to church by their own clocks." 

The worthy clergyman bowed and retired. 
*' What a pity it is," he observed, " that rich 
people do not sometimes reflect, before they refuse 
to be generous; Mr. Snobgold would not have 
acted as he has done, had he recollected that ' spare 
money ' is required for the purchase of clocks." 

St. Mary was anything but capacious : its pews 
might hold one hundred worshippers, certainly 
not more ; there was, besides that, bench accom- 
modation for another hundred or so. None of the 
d'Harecourt people came to this church ; because 
a chapel being annexed to the Knoll, they pre- 
ferred hearing Mr. Lindsay, whom they highly 
respected, to having six miles at least to walk, with 
the prospect of meeting the Snobgolds, whom 
they neither loved vastly, nor admired much. 

We could draw your attention to a few more 
interesting points of picturesque beauty, apper* 
taining to ' good little Moll of the wood,' as St. 
Mary was sometimes called by the facetious fre- 
quenters of the ' Parish Belle,' a small rustic 
hostelry, about a mile further down the road, were 
we not desirous of devoting a few lines to the 
eccentric conduct, and no less eccentric ecclesias* 

VOL. III. K 
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tical discipline, of a former vicar who presided, for 
several years, over the flock of that sequestered 
fold. Permit us then to sum up all we might say 
in praise of our miniature saint, by declaring to 
you that you yourselves would have called wee 
Mary, a perfect little love of a church. 



The venerable pastor to whom we very respect- 
fully allude, a Rev. Christopher Montgommerie, 
perhaps the ancestor of a learned and benevolent 
actual prc^eny, who, graced as they are with a 
similar name, seem to have inherited the virtues, 
without one of the eccentricities of our long*de- 
parted friend, carried his priestly scruples to such 
a length, as to declare one day that he would 
compel all his parishioners to be fitly and decently 
attentive during service. Many a time, before 
this, had he been heard to remark, oddly enough 
for a man of sense, that people should goto church, 
with no other motive than that of being exclusively 
absorbed in suitable devotions: he absolutely 
thought it impious to spend a single minute in the 
holy temple, which was not filled up with adoration 
or prayer . Staring at ^ new article of dress ; 
wearing one to be stared at; whispering to a 
neighbour ; even sitting, when standing or kneeling 
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were prescribed ; he literally called insults ofiTered 
to the Almighty: there never was such a stiff and 
unbending pillar of the church. 

Now, mark how this singular character set about 
compelling free-bom English subjects to behave 
themselves with becoming humility before their 
Maker ! . . . . 

He first ordered St. Mary to be closed, stating 
that various necessary repairs and alterations could 
not be any longer delayed. A lawgiver acting 
so munificently could not but have his way; the 
reverend gentleman, who had an independent for- 
tune of his own, had engaged to defray all the 
forthcoming expenses. Bricklayers and carpenters 
soon flocked, by appointment, to the spot. No 
one was admitted, '^ except on business." 

Down went at once all the pews ; up sprang a 
new floor, slanting from the reading desk and 
pulpit, to ten feet, or thereabout, below the choir; 
one hundred and fifty cells next stood upright, in 
longitudinal rows, where the pews had stood hori* 
zontally spread before ; each cell, five feet six inches 
high, on three of its sides, the left open to the 
ground; no noisy doors, with irreverent bangs, con- 
sequently to close ; a kind of thick sackcloth, to 
deaden the sound of creeking, scraping footsteps 
and stamping heels, entirely covered every inch of 
board whereon the congregation had to tread. 

k2 
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Nothing, in fewer words, had been overlooked by 
that watchful guardian of bouIs, to prevent each 
attendant from seeing any one but himself, from 
hearing any sound but that of the pastor's admon- 
ishing voice. A prayei^book and Bible were fur- 
thermore placed in every cell. 

And St. Mary would soon have received as 
heretofore its accustomed visitors, if their kind 
pastor, solicitous beyond all conception, could have 
terminated a little sooner his negociations with the 
foreman of the works, a clever man, not a little 
amazed at his employer's extravagant requests. 

The Rev. Christopher Montgommerie endea- 
voured to find out some means, by the cunning 
device of which each parishioner, in his devotional 
cell, should be forced to kneel or to stand, at par- 
ticular periods of the worship, entirely at the will 
and pleasure of the oflSciating minister. A springs 
he suggested, might be invented, through the 
agency of which every sitting board in the church 
might be suddenly raised, turning on a common 
axis, which should, at the same moment, bring 
forward another board running in a right angular 
line with the seat beneath it, so as to catch the 
rising worshipper's hams, and bring him forcibly 
down on his knees. 

With r^ard to the upright posture, for a long 
time no possible machinery could be thought of. 
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when the above-mentioned foreman proposed, not 
without ill^uppressed smiles, to introduce a second 
springy which should have the power to thrust 
abruptly through each sitting board half a dozen 
steel spikes or so^ not above half an inch in 
length, as easily withdrawn, of course, when 
the time for standing had elapsed. 

This latter plan, far from meeting with a ready 
sanction, called forth a severe reproof from the 
worthy vicar; he instantly dismissed the work* 
men, and had it directly posted up on the porch 
gate, that divine service should be performed in 
St. Mary on the following Sunday without fail. 

There was no Kiosk at that time, consequently 
no fashionable Snobgolds in the neighbourhood 
. • • • But vanity was never found a scarce commo- 
dity anywhere ; farmers' wives and daughters have 
their Sunday fineries to exhibit, just as well as 
the ladies residing at the manor-house, or the 
gay visitors at my Lord Bridleford's hunting- 
seat. Observe, therefore, the disappointment 
experienced by Mrs. Bacon, who had on a new 
silk scarf, ordered for the occasion. .••,. Mrs. 
Lamb also felt sorely put out by the new arrange- 
ment; she had anticipated so much pleasure at 
the delightful thought of wearing a cashmere, 
which would totally eclipse the Miss MetcalPs 
imitations. Husbands objected to being sepa- 
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rated from their wives; sweethearts from their 
beans ; bachelors of every de^ee, who only went 
to St. Mary for the purpose of having ' a squint 
at the gals/ snlkily sat themselves down, wishing 

old Montgommerie further. And not a few 

sparkling-eyed lasses, whose greatest delight was 
to be looked at, once a week, by the lads of the 
place, vowed, over and over, instead of saying 
their prayers, that Gommery was a booby, and 
that for the future they'd start earlier and go 
to St. Martin's, the town church, three miles 
down the road. 

The kindest acts performed often produce most 
ungrateful returns. 

On the following Sabbath-day no less than 
one hundred seats were empty. 

On the third day of worship from that of the 
reopening, not a score of the parishoners were 
present; and all those, people who could not 
walk further, either on account of infirmities 
or old age. 

St. Mary, poor passive little thing, was closed 
again. 

Some few weeks elapsed .... A curate, young, 
good-looking, single, and convivial, was ap* 
pointed .... The pews once more appeared in 
their pristine state; good Mr. Montgommerie 
had left the county. 
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Miraculous effect ! 

Gay little St. Mary could with amazing diffi- 
culty find room for the eager crowd rushing in at 
the miniature porch. 

" Tel est Favantage qu*auront toi^jours les 
illusions de ce monde sur les biens r6els qui 
adviendront k ceux que la seule pi6te dirige ! " 

ABnt DE. ... 



Dido was quietly returning from church ; that 
self-same St. Mary, only sixty or seventy years 
older. 

" How vastly well you look to-day, Dy ! " said 
a young country spark to the maid, as he over- 
took her, and walked by her side. This favored 
swain^ you will be pleased to recollect, was the 
»on of a small grazier, who resided, partly on 
Lord d'Uarecourt's estate, and partly on that 
called the ' Snobgold Meadows ; ' the manor 
being the freehold property of Widow Dukiosk, 
whilst the barns and out-houses were built within 
the Knoll boundaries. 

" It's mighty kind of you to say so, William, 
considering thai you purfeared walking the whole 
of last Sabbath-day, with that hugly London 
doll, which is staying at your h uncle's mill. . . , 
I can't say, Mr. William, that I likes being made 
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love to in this here half-and-half fashion; I 
flatter myself that I ham as well dressed^ and 
a wondrous sight andsomer than your new may- 
pole of a quaintance, a draggle-tail that she his, 
with those dirty furbellows." Whereupon Miss 
Dido proudly drew herself up, not at all, a bit of 
goods to be sneezed at, as thought, no doubt, 
the caitiff who was eyeing just then his jaunty 
companion from top to toe. 

** My pretty queen, you're hall on the wrong 
scent ; onor bright ! ** replied William Bull, ap- 
plying the forefinger of his dexter hand on the 
right side of his nose, not at all an aristocratic 
one, for it was awfully turned up. '' That there 
spinster you're so bominably jealous about, is 
hengaged to a snip in the great city; it's she 
hersell as told me so. Besides Mrs. Dy, I does 
not hadmire tall women folks; you're just big 
enough to please me, an that's the truth. ..." 
Dido was five feet five, and may-be a wee bit 
more; slim; very neat about her person, and 
anything but plain. '' Come, there's a good 
gal, give us your fist, and let's make it up." 

Miss Snobgold's maid had not been long in dis- 
covering which side her bread was buttered, when 
young Bull first cast a sheep's -eye into her 
pretty face, she had whispered to herself, *' That 
there young feller's worth looking arter ; I'll jist 
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Bet my cap at him. They says he'll have all his 
father's forten, and we ail know at the Kiosk it's 
a right good'un." 

Therefore Dido graciously gave up her hand to 
Master William ; a hearty smack^ in less time than 
any body could say * Jack Robinson/ set three 
black-birds, a bull-finch^ two cock-sparrows, and 
a wren, flying like mad from a neighbouring bush 
across the fields. ... It was such a smack. 

Now, you'll perhaps be kind enough to fancy 
that you see them, arm in arm alone, subse- 
quently to that smack, sauntering through a 
little copse which separated St Mary from the 
main road. 

" I say, Dy, would you like to hear a bit of 
news ? " 

« Would'nt I ? and that's all ? " 

*' Well then, my darlint Dy, you must, first 
an foremost, promise soUemly never to diwulge 
one word of what I'm a going to say ? "^ 

" I takes my sollem oath, Billy, that never a 
man nor a woman alive, shall be made quainted 
with a single syllybul you tells me." 

A sacred compact, so bindingly entered into 
between two such plenipotentiaries, was very 
naturally followed by a detailed account of all the 
tragical events, which took place in that fright* 
ful pit of the d'Harecourt grove. The robbery 

K 3 
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made Dido, dreadfully {Tightened, look round; 
the suicide, made Dido cry *' Good gracious 
me ! " Beau Bill's attempted assassination and 
subsequent flight, well nigh made poor Dido faint. 
Details of this kind are not related in a few 
seconds, allowing for smacks and all .... the 
loving pair had reached the Kiosk outer gate, 
and were forced to fix another day for a rendez- 

TOUS. 

Long before the girl had reached her bed- 
room, to take off her things, she had abettingly 
said to herself, '^ I told the numscuU that, ' to 
never a man, nor a 'woman' alive, Fd tell a sillybul 
of his fine secret,' an it a'nt purjuring myself, I 
says, to let a maid, what's not married, know 
jist what consams herself alone to hear." 

So that, before night, that very same Sunday, 
Satin Nell had heard Beau Bill's horrid misdeeds, 
from beginning to end; which misdeeds could 
not be properly accounted for, without a slice of 
the squire's sad fate; which fate could not be 
fairly concluded, without a slight allusion to a 
stranger's presence, who looked so much like 
Mr. Stanley, that he was taken for his elder 
brother by many, and for his father by many 
more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

How far and how much one can see with a '* mind's eye " — Two 
beauties in a garden — Proof that seeing and hearing everything 
would produce insanity — New name for ladies' teeth — Love's 
furnace ; how it burns— Gertrude de Craufurd at her lessons— 
A governess wanted — Allusions to Queen's College, etc. — 
Letter from ' the Abb6 * — Odd notions respecting the present 
state of things in France— Professorship of immoral literature* 
urgently recommended. 

Mbn who have the good luck to possess what is 
called ' a mind's eye ' — a decided telesco-micro- 
scopic eye that ! — need not be of Spanish extrac- 
tion ; have no occasion to break a phial, contain- 
ing, by-the-bye, a singular being, who danced 
about like mad, the moment he was released from 
his vitreous prison-house, to see through the roofs 
of houses, from the garret to the cellar. ... No 
necessity is there, either, for a man, with such 
an eye, to be carried in the air, from the farthest 
confines of the inhabited world to its extremest 
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opposite limits, as much unseen and unheard too 
as Don Cleopbas, to behold an infinite number 
of the tragedies, melodramas, and comedies, 
which are daily performed on this globe. 

Can't you perceive, for example, with us, at 
this very moment, a beautiful lady walking in 
a garden, with a book in her hand? She is, 
every now and then, consulting its pages, and 
appears very busy telling the admiring trees and 
shrubs, by which she walks, what that learned 
book kindly imparts, through those dark, lustrous 
orbs, to the mirror of her heart ; memory's over- 
flowing stream? Can't you furthermore descry, 
sitting on that rustic bench, another of this 
earth's fair ones ; less stately, we confess, with 
regard to stature and outward dignity, for she is 
dehcately moulded, less incomparably lovely, less 
wonder-striking, for her cheeks are pale, her 
brow seems depressed, yet she's lovely too, a 
sweet personification of sorrow and loveliness 

condensed ? 

Query? Might not a large majority of 

people lose their senses, were they suddenly gifted 
with the power of witnessing and hearing thus all 
that's worth being seen and heard here below? 

Decidedly, yes ! For ■ 

Only conceive the strength of mind required to 
hear, unmoved, that harmonious voice, empha-^ 
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tically reciting those sweet verses, which yon houri 
is learning from that book ; to watch the graceful 
gestures made, as the soul of that angel walking in 
the garden, participates con amore in the varied 
strains of the poet's empassioned thoughts; to 
catch, through those parted lips, redder than coral 
the purest ever seen, a glimpse af those pearly 
white modulators, which, like keys of alabaster^ 
tune the floods of vocal melody, as they rush forth 
to strike the obedient air. Only picture to your 
mind how apathetic the invisible spectator must 
be, to sustain, unscathed, unconsumed, the look, 
flashing from beneath those dark lashes ; to con- 
template, unenraptured, love's glowing furnace 
forcing its fervid heat, now through burning 
glances; now through palpitations whereby that 
soul's love-stores explode their superabundance, in 
mercy to the maid. Only imagine 

No ! conceive ; picture to yourself; imagine 
nothing more; for 

Reader, you, too, would go mad, like the rest. 
The mind's eye, we observed before, can see a 
vast number of objects, far and near, kept from 
sight, or exposed to view. And with imagination's 
auxiliary power of universal detection, that eye 
can plunge inta the deepest mysteries of human 
life. 

Gertrude de Craufurd, for example, the houri. 
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the angel^ whose raptures we hav^e been attempt- 
ing to describe, now laying down her book by the 
side of Miss Littlewood, her governess, sitting so 
demurely on the garden-bench, heaved a deep 
sigh, and whispered sub rosk .. . • '' Oh! dearest 
Hubert. . . . would that I could read at this moment 
in thine heart, that thou lovest me with love as 
fervent and pure as that which I bear thee!" 



When the travellers reached Wallingford Keep, 
they thought of nothing but rejoicing ; and both 
the private and public celebrations of their wel* 
come return took up the whole of their attention. 
This state of excitement, pleasurable as it was to 
all those who were at all interested in the domestic 
weal of that happy family, could not last for ever. 
Friends gradually retired; the peasantry slowly 
withdrew from the neighbouring habitations ; fes- 
tive halls and gay saloons, step by step, spoiled 
of their temporary splendors, assumed the quieter 
aspect of refectory, breakfast-room, library, my 
lady's boudoir, and Master Stanley's private study. 
.... The very trees surrounding the Keep, a short 
while ago blazing with variegated lamps, became 
stately and stem, like patriarchal guardians, 
repentant of their sports, and consequently watch- 
ing all the more strictly now over their charge* 
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Gertrude loved them so, in her heart, we mean 
the rooms and trees, far better than in their for- 
mer dazzling array — and she loved them so all the 
more for reminding her better of the joyful days 
of her infancy. 

" And yet," would she chidingly say to herself, 
when she caught her heart regretting the years of 
domestic enjoyments she had lost, '' I would not 
that my privations, and severe trials, under good 
Bonamie's roof, had not taken place for worlds : 
Hubert then never had probably crossed my path." 

Sir Hugh de Craufurd, as well as Stanley, very 
soon perceived, that, notwithstanding the dear 
girFs surprising natural talents ; the moral expe- 
rience she had acquired ; and not a few agreeable 
accomplishments, which the kind laundress had 
at various periods induced, either gratuitously or 
through appropriate acknowledgements, her lady 
customers to teach the grateful child, their lovely 
companion stood in need of general instruction. 
Gertrude herself entreated her father to select as 
soon as he conveniently could, some young lady 
whose high acquirements, sound religious prin- 
ciples, and poUshed manners would become models 
for her own future conduct An accomplished, 
well-bred governess, in short, was wanted. 

No easy task it was in those days to find so 
invaluable a treasure : there were plenty of Miss 
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Seraphina Longshanks, with minds and hearts 
quite as full of what might be termed the mere 
phantasmagorias of knowledge; but very few 
Misses Fielding, dignified by their virtues; en- 
nobled by the extent, depth, and usefulness of 
their information ; worthy, in short, of being held 
upas patterns of good breeding, modest demeanor, 
and female perfection. 

No Queen's College and Governesses' Benevo- 
lent Institution (kindest emanations from the 
purest springs of philanthropy) furnished the pub- 
lic with trustworthy guides for the daughters of 
England ; and, in this particular case, superiority 
of talents above all was most essentially requisite ; 
the lovely pupil having attained her nineteenth 
year, we believe, and being endowed with intel- 
lectual capacities, for which all common-place 
instruction would be next kin to personal insult. 

Chivalresque Stanley, perceiving the Herculean 
labor to be achieved, courteously undertook the 
task: the young lady's name, we need not repeat; 
but, for the credit of the knight errant who so 
successfully accomplished the feat, we shall ac- 
knowledge that the Rev. F. D. Maurice, ably 
seconded as he is hominibus doctis, ceuld not 
have sent from his learned halls, one in whom 
scientific abilities were more abundantly or better 
combined. 
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" You seemed pleased, Miss Gertrude,^ enquired 
the governess, " with the passage you have been 
BO eloquently repeating? May I beg to know whose 
chef-d'oeuvre it is ; for I observe, by the costly 
binding, that some store has been set upon the 
author's work?" 

" It is a volume of ' Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Plays,' my dear Miss Littlewood ;" was the ready 
ingenuous reply : " I found it in my father's library, 
on one of the top shelves." 

" Just so, my dear friend ; ' on one of the top 
shelves !'.... I am the only one to blame, for I 
should have warned you by-times against reading 
most of the books which you will find there. Sir 
Hugh, kindly yielding to my suggestions, permitted 
me two or three days £^o to remove from your 
immediate reach every work, which it is not exactly 
fit for young ladies of your age to peruse. I have 
only half accomplished my task, therefore you 
will, perhaps, not object, for your own advantage, 
my dear Miss de Craufurd, to make your selection 
from none but the best books on the lower shelves, 
and the right side of the library, until I have 

finished my labor of purification What could 

induce you to clamber up a set of dangerous steps, 
for the purpose of obtaining volumes so much out 
of your reach, when you had at least a thousand 
other publications, on which you could so easily 
lay your hand ?" 
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*^ Curiosity, my dear Miss Littlewood, nothing 
else ! I simply wished to know what such a fine 
binding could inclose. But, I promise you that> 
for the future^ I shall always ask your kind advice 
respecting works I wish to read." 

Stanley^ when he was at the Keep, and Sir 
Hugh, who, of late, never left it, assisted in the 
education of that beautiful being, on whose innate 
redundance of universal genius, the merest whisper 
of tuition produced a proficiency, which years of 
other teaching have often failed to secure. 

Hence, we'll dismiss the subject. Gertrude de 
Craufurd's education is ' un fait accompli.* 



Singular coincidences often chequer the chapter 
of events in the book of life : we were alluding to 
the imperfect system of education, patronised for- 
merly, by those who had children to train up and 
to instruct, when we received the following epistle: 
put upon it what construction you please — 

[A translation of course.'] 

« Paris, January the Ut, 1850. 

'• Dear Friend, 

** The red republicans; each one, an 
autocrat of the worst description, without a grain 
of real patriotism in his unworthy motives, which 
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are all purely egotistical^ are permitting me to 
breathe a short while in peace.** 

In this place, our correspondent favors us with 
a lengthened panegyric, on the advantages of the 
late pacific monarchical government, which, he 
declares, only needed a few grafts from the ratio- 
nal legislature of Monsieur John Bull, to bear 
fruits equal to any that the civilisation of the 
greatest states ever produced. He said a vast 
deal too, regarding the danger which every man 
runs at the present time, who attempts to rule over 
a nation, such as his own, where the majority may 
be expected from day to day, dastardly to extermi- 
nate a defenceless minority, wherein are striving to 
serve them the very idols they have chosen. 

Much more followed in the same strain, only 
seasoned with vituperations so sarcastic and bitter, 
that we were truly glad to find that the letter had 
neither been intercepted nor opened. 

The passage, however, which now forcibly at- 
tracted our attention, as coinciding so strangely 
with the matter we had in hand, was this. 

^* II parait done, as our papers relate, that the 
young females of your benevolent country have at 
last deserved so well of their lords, that before 
long, there will scarcely be found in England a 
single female, whose classical and literary attain- 
ments will not surpass those of the famed profes- 
sors and teachers of the olden time. 
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^* C'est ici le beau moment^ mon cher, de faire 
goiiter un conseil que j'accorde bien volontiers \ 
Tos excellents compatriotes : — le voici : 

'^ Let instantly a professorship of evil communi- 
cations and litterature immorale be created in every 
college you are founding for the improvement of 
your daughters. Invaluable would be the course 
of lectures, delivered by men whose profound ex- 
perience would enable them judiciously to acquaint 
their juvenile hearers with what is meant by ' evil 
communications corrupt good manners;' to tell 
their unsuspecting, innocent audience, not only the 
titles of pernicious works, but, with guarded words 
and cautious information, the nature of their con- 
tents, and the disreputable names of the writers. 
* Never frequent bad company,* says one ; ' don't 
read obscene or irreligious compositions of any 
kind,' says another. Neither the former nor the 
latter know what bad company consists of, what 
obscenity means, what being irreligious can signify. 

*' Your * Paine's Age of Reason/ the professor 
I recommend would probably say, ' is a book 
abounding with blasphemies and horrid scoffs 
against the merciful doctrine of Christianity. . . . 
dash the volume from your sight, as you would a 
venomous reptile threatening to sting you' .... 
' Exquisitely beautiful and instructive, as La 
Fontaine's Fables are* acknowledged to be,' the 
learned lecturer would continue, ' the same au- 
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thor's ' tales' are gross wantonness and sensuality, 
offered to you, my dear young friends, like rank 
poison, concealed within the honied core of enticing 
sweetmeats; let not, for Heaven's sake, the de- 
structive cate ever allure you !' 

^' And, in alternate meetings, the immoralist 
would describe the outward visible characters of de- 
bauchees, drunkards, spendthrifts, unbelievers; 
wretches without principle ; villains without law ; 
those outcasts of society, belonging, alas ! to both 
sexes, whom it is often so difficult to recognise 
before their web has been cast round and round 
the guileless victim. 

" You will know the debauchee, first by his 
slovenly dress and sluggish gait; next, by a general 
look of physical prostration, very different from that 
of morbid debility : his eyes perpetually gloat and 
are bleared ; a disgusting smile sits on his pale 
face; he listlessly sits or walks, until he meets 
fresh fancied food for his depraved appetite — and 
then, the serpent's basilic glance resembles most 
that dangerous destroyer's glare. . . . Seldom young, 
the satyr-breed usually prowl for prey during the 
middle age of human life. . . . 

'' Portraits such as these, considerably more 
striking too, in all probability, the professor would 
draw, teaching thereby the heedless and the spot- 
less to shun the designing and the tainted. 
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" He would furnish each female collegian, by 
the end of her academical terms, with a list of 
works unfit for perusal; a table of signalements ; 
a topographical map of improper localities ; and a 
well-digested catalogue of all those dances, (public 
and private amusements included,) which are likely 
to endanger the future fate of rising generations. 

" Vice and folly, mon cher ami, would soon 
leave your happy shores, and your clergy, ceasing 
to warn and to chide, would simply meet their con- 
gregations to encourage them, to sing praises and 
to glory. 

" Go this instant to your various Boards of in- 
struction, and set forth the wonderful advantages 
which must infallibly arise from the creation of 
the philanthropic professorship I here again most 
urgently recommend.". . . , 

How oddly the purest of intentions work out 
their ends ! The Abba's praiseworthy object is 
certainly visible enough. . . . We should only prefer 
a professorship with similar views undoubtedly, 
but under another and a more palatable title. 

May we entreat you, reader, should you happen 
to be influential in high places, to lay the Abba's 
suggestion before the powers that be ? 

We entertain weighty scruples respecting the 
probable results of such an application, else, we 
should not presume to ask your assistance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A word more touching two important persons — Modest simile, just 
as you take it — Count Hubert's usual greeting at a park gate — 
What Sir Hugh loved best — Mrs. Snobgold is getting worse — 
Satin Neirs indiscretion — The baronet's allusion — Effect pro- 
duced by an evening call— Minute instructions for the composi- 
tion of a family group — Slight obstacles to surmount by the artist 
who paints the portrait of Gertrude — General character of ladies' 
arguments — Oxford and Cambridge compared — What a clever 
sinner does, to whitewash himself ^-Continuation of a sad story — 
Awkward situation of two lovers — Lady Alice asked in marriage 
by the Marquiss of Terrebelle, Earl of Goldenford — Munificent 
wedding gift — Dismal conclusion. 

So much of our room was taken up in the first 
chapters of these volumes, with the extraordinary 
proceedings of Monsieur Cuir6 in the Bastille; 
Count Hubert's Paris adventures; Mademoiselle 
Eugenie's severe trials at Madame Bonamie's, and 
her subsequent triumph in the * love tests/ that we 
did not scruple, for a short while, to part company 

• 

with them : our story imperatively required that 
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we shoald pay some dae share of attention to 
other personages, who, secoadary, and apparently 
insignificant as they were most of them, acted 
nevertheless as important agents in the relation of 
minor details. 

The golden chain on your swan-hke neck, lady, 
richly studded as it is with emeralds and other 
precious gems, which the carnation of your lips, 
the lapis lazuli blue of your eyes, the glossy auburn 
tint of your tresses render comparatively dull, 
would be duller still and of infinitely less value, 
were it not for the solder that cements the whole, 
and enables it thus fondly to encircle you. No 
vanity, believe us, kind reader, lurks underneath 
the foregoing simile, we simply preferred talking of 

jewellery and ladies' charms, to comparing, more 
appropriately, there's no denying it, our present 
romance to a dog's dingy concatenation of iron 

links, and our subordinate characters, worthless 

things indeed, to the rivets used here and there 

to connect those very links. 

' Parted company ' did we say, ' with Count 

Hubert and Gertrude de Craufurd ? ' so we did ; 

well. ... it was quite the contrary, that's a positive 

fact, with both, the young gentleman and Sir 

Hugh's lovely daughter 

Hardly were two days elapsed after each visit 

than a horseman's gallop was invariably heard, at 
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full speed, approaching the Keep, and an impatient 
young lady was seen watching, within the park 
gate, to hold, what more could she do ? that horse- 
man's stirrup, with no other intention, what other 
intention could she have ? but that of helping him 
to dismount. Many and many a time already had 
this gallop made the cottagers stare ; many and 
many a day therefore had that lovely girl already 
spent with her Hubert, since his return to the 
Knoll. 

The fact is that the Franciscan friar had early 
seized an opportunity of introducing the count to 
his son Stanley, and this latter, with the approba- 
tion of his father, had presented young d'Harecourt 
to the baronet at the Keep, under the endearing 
title of a bosom friend, to whom both himself and 
Gertrude were indebted for the preservation of 

their lives Stanley adverted, of course, in this 

statement, to Count Hubert's noble interposition 
in the pit, where he had so fortunately and so 
valiantly saved Monsieur Cuire from the mur- 
derous attempts of Snobgold and his accomplice. 

" From this time forth, sincerely I hope, sir," 
had said Sir Hugh, addressing himself to the young 
nobleman, as soon as Stanley had concluded the 
ceremonies of his introduction ; *^ that you will 
look upon the Keep as a hearty little colony of 
friends, who will call the days of your visits^ wel- 

TOL. III. L 
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come highdays and holidays, come as often as you 

please." 

The baronet had reached his seventieth year : 
exceedingly retired in his habits by this time, and 
gradually becoming infirm ; the only pleasure he 
truly enjoyed was that of hearing his daughter 
play on the harp, or sing the pretty French ballads 
she still remembered, accompanying herself admi* 
rably well on a Spanish guitar which Stanley had 
taught her to use with perfect Madrid efiect 
The old gentleman heard a great deal better than 
he coald see, for his sight, within a few months, 
had been yery much impaired. His greatest delight 
was to have his lovely Gertrude by his side ; his 
noble boy Stanley before him, and Count Hubert 
at hand ; for this other boy of his (a name he had 
lately given to his young guest) was so perpetually 
discovering objects to carry to, or to receive from a 
certain young lady there, that, to have him at 
hand, was as much as any reasonable being could 
well expect. The young lady herself, on those 
particular occasions, could scarcely be said to be 
stationary for more than five minutes at a time. 

'^ Aye, aye, I see plainly enough, with these eyes 
of mine, such useless rogues for all other purposes, 
that you two, before long, my dear children, must 
follow the examples of your fathers and mothers : 
some reverend 'dear man,' as you will call him 
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then in yoar hearts, must compel one of you to 
say ' yes/ and the other, no doubt, much against 
his will, to respond ' I will/ " observed the happy 
baronet, speaking good-humouredly to Gertrude 
and Hubert, just then at the other end of the 
room, looking for a something, which they could 
not find, look as they might. 

It was just after tea had been removed. A 
fairer day could not have gladdened nature than 
the one, which had preceded the evening hpurs to 
which we allude. The family were all sitting 
down stairs, in a fevorite room of Sir Hugh's. . . . 
favorite, because he could, without assistance, take 
from this spot a stroll on the lawn, conveniently 
facing a garden window, which opened to the 
ground ; favorite too, much more so than all the 
other rooms in the mansion, because he could not 
foi^et, the poor old man, that it was the very 
apartment in which his long-lost son used to study 
with his tutor, and where he had so often seen 
Gertrude, as a child, sport and play with that son 
by the hour on the floor before him. 

" How did you leave them all, by-the-bye, at 
Harecourt, young sir?" enquired the baronet 
calling the count's attention. '' Your arrival to- 
day was made known to me so late that I forgot 
to ask you how both the families are, at the 
Knoll as well as the Kiosk.'' 

L 2 
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^' I left his Lordship and Lady d'Harecourt 
quite well, sir/' answered Hubert, discontinuing 
politely, and somewhat reluctantly too, we might 
add, without the fear of telling an untruth, that 
endless search, during which he fonnd nothing but 
two lips, constantly outvying a certain rose, which 
was presented to Miss de Craufurd at the park- 
gate, on alighting, and which the unfortunate girl 
had lost, purposely, no, it might be unfair to hint 
at, although we heard of such young ladies' tricks 
in former years. 

" .Poor Mrs. Snobgold, we all begin to fear, is 
sinking very fast," resumed young d'Harecourt> 
' taking the chair next to the baronet ; *' her 
medical attendant gives no hopes whatever of any 
probable recovery. ... he leads us, indeed, deli- 
cately to understand that her mind is affected, 
some distressing intelligence, which she has very 
lately received, having entirely destroyed all the 
chances that remained of some hoped-for favor- 
able change: her demise, he privately tells us, 
may be daily expected." 

Sir Hugh was perfectly well acquainted with the 
unhappy widow's serious causes of grief: he 
deeply partook of her sorrow, gratefully recol- 
lecting how generously she had ever behaved 
towards bis dear grandson. 

" Oh, my dear Stanley," went on the baronet, 
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** you will lose a kind friend, when poor Mrs* 
Snobgold leaves u&: she may have had her foibles, 
but you know well enough that there was no lack 
of kind-heartedness, especially towards you, in 
that excellent creature." 

" I shall indeed. Sir Hugh f broke in Stanley, 
'' the tenderest, the most devoted mother could not 
have behaved more kindly than Mrs. Snobgold 
ever behaved towards me : her trials are awfully 
severe. It is suspected, to make matters worse, 
that some accident has befallen the squire and his 
servant in London ; for they have not yet returned, 
I fear, to the Kiosk. Have you heard, Hubert, 
whether Snobgold is come home at last ? " 

The two young men for a moment exchanged 
looks of mutual understanding. ... They both 
knew the miuutest details of the squire*s wretched 
fate ; one of the two, however, had furthermore, 
the day previous, discovered, through his sister^s 
communication, brought direct from the poor 
widow's bed-side, that the robbery, the attempted 
murder, and subsequent suicide, were no longer a 
secret, even to the dying sufferer herself. Satan 
Nell, as the mischievous, garrulous maid was often 
called, who exclusively attended on Mrs. Snobgold, 
had burst into the poor lady's room, crying most 
pitifully, and telling the whole affair, from begin- 
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niog to end, just as she had heard it from her 
fellow servant. Dido. 

*^ My sister told us that the effect produced by 
this horrid news was nothing like what might have 
been expected ; poor Mrs. Snobgold simply stared 
at the servant, and, turning from her, cried out 
with great emotion, ' I deserve it all ! O God of 
Heaven ! forgive me now, mercifully forgive ! and 
spare my only remaining child ! . • . . Where, where 
is my dear, my only joy ?....' From that mo- 
ment not a soul has caught a word from the 
wretched one's bed : poor Miss Snobgold, as you 
may imagine, is broken-hearted, and all the 
family are in the most frightful state of confusion 
and dismay." 

Count Hubert, who was a principal actor in the 
tragical events alluded to, was urgently requested 
by the baronet, who had heard nothing of the sad 
circumstances until now, to detail the several 
incidents thereunto relating ; not excepting, if he 
possibly could, the most trifling act. 

" A stranger, you say ; '* broke in Sir Hugh, 
with intense earnestness, '^ was there, who, known 
to no one, had, at the risk of his own Ufe, 
prevented the d'Harecourt papers from being 
burnt • . • This appears very strange ! . . . . What 
could induce this person to expose himself to such 
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imminent danger, without even having the satis- 
faction of being acquainted with any of the 
persons present." 

" A love of adventures, no doubt, Sir Hugh," 
replied the count. 

" Aye ! a love of adventures ! . . • . that's the 
love which has robbed me of my poor boy, your 
wandering brother, Gertrude. ... He loved adven- 
tures • • . . and people have reported, on slight or 
solid grounds, it is not yet proved, that his last 
adventure was in an unfortunate duel, in which 
he died. . . . " A deep sigh and low murmurs 
interrupted the aged speaker, then he resumed : 
" My Lord d'Harecourt,*' with great emphasis, 
*^ and you, Stanley de Craufurd, the son of that 
unhappy neglected man, I here take Heaven 
to witness, that, to him that could remove from 
my mind all further doubts respecting the real 
fortunes of my Stanley, whether dead or alive, 
I instantly would give half my wealth, and even 
my own dearest Gertrude's hand, should she con- 
sent to assist me in the grateful act ! " 

" How d'you do. Count Hubert?,,., Miss 
Gertrude ; Mr. Stanley de Craufurd ; my devoirs 
to you both — I hope you are all quite well here at 
the Keep, on such a splended evening as this. , . , 
Sir Hugh, this fine weather will double your 
crops." 
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*^ Whose voice is that ? Good heavens ! 
speak!" almost shrieked the baronet, endea- 
vouring to decipher who could be the person 
just then addressing him. 

The Franciscan friar, for it was he, appeared 
taken by surprise. Not having heard Sir Hugh's 
extraordinary vow, uttered in a moment of insu- 
perable excitement, he looked enquiringly round, 
and seemed anxiously to wait for some further ex- 
planation. 

" Your vow, dearest father, has been registered 
above ;" said with great evident triumph, veiled as 
it was by her modest efforts to conceal it, the 
beautiful daughter, taking that father*s hand, 
" I claim the promised reward : the latter gift is 
mine ; by your own grant, it is mine. . . • Both, 
therefore, I demand," faltered the maiden, kneel- 
ing. And she gradually lowered her voice, as she 
proceeded, to love's impassioned key, only just 
audible to the fond parent's ear, murmuring 
" both now to Count Hubert I yield, his by pre- 
vious right ; for, both were lost to you and me, had 
he not saved your son's and my brother's life." 

*' What .... what is thy meaning, child ? . . . . 
Art thou endeavouring, dear, by enigmatical 
speeches to while away thy father's woe? ". . . . the 
agitated baronet exclaimed, laying both his hands 
on his daughter's head. '^ It is kindly meant, I ac- 
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knowledge, Gertrude ; but you'll forgive me, 

when I add, that I think it ill-timed 

Count Hubert saved the life of a stranger, I 
was told. . . • " 

" He did, my father ; and it was by. . . . so . . . 
doing.. . that. ..." strove to say the sobbing girl, 
weeping from excess of joy, " your son, now before 
you .... ray own dearest brother. ... is here alive 
to greet us." 

On a canvas three feet long, by two feet and a 
half wide, first introduce well-told crimson dra- 
peries, forming a rich background ; here and there 
next reveal, by the assistance of artistically blended 
borrowed lights and shades, the presence of grace^ 
ful objects, such as are seen in the saloons of 
nobility. ... A glimpse of the setting sun might 
cast a glowing beam, with useful effect, across the 
scene. 

Come, select your tints .... the most decided 
at present should be used. 

A group under your best brushes now let that 
centre contain: a group, not with mere classical 
attitudes and grand pictorial deception excelling, 
but breathing with life; with eloquence telling 
how much parental affection ; filial and fraternal 
gratitude ; devoted love fills each heart supposed 
to be beating there. 

For principal figure : a venerable hoary«beaded 

L 3 
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grandsire» with high uncoyered brow, slightly in- 
clined : dark his dress ; full-length the portrait 
must be. Dignity, benevolence, lighted up with 
joy, must shine in that face. 

Second figure: — head leaning on the former's 
left shoulder ; half military the garb ; the face un- 



Third figure : — half bent, an ecclesiastical form, 
in the humble act of kissing with evident fervor 
the extended right hand of that venerable man, 
who himself must be fondly smiling on his son. 

Fourth : — O ! Raphael, Guido, supposing ye 
might be kindly sent back to us for the perform- 
ance of a joint master-piece, instantly fall prostrate 
to implore superior aid — ^Tbat angelic being kneel- 
ing there, is the fairest personification of all that this 
earth has ever seen abounding with beauty, genius, 
and passion . . . . Touch her not ; unless ye can 
make Venus wear Minerva's brow, and look 

through Psyche's eyes It is a fond daughter ; 

the fondest ever born, mark it well ! It is an affec« 
tionate sister, the most affectionate a brother ever 
knew ; remember that as well ! It is a loving 
maid, loving with a depth of love, as vast as all the 
love together fondest maidens ever felt. . . . White 
her garments; her long ringlets of ebon dye; a 
flood of solar rays must alight in warm torrents on 
the neck and arms. 
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Sitting, paint the fifth; deep in ecstatic con- 
templation lost. 

A canvas so covered, kind reader, might per- 
haps convey to your mind, with a slight additional 
stretch of fancy, the state of the de Craufurd circle, 
when Sir Hugh, transported with unlooked-for 
delight, was first made acquainted with the Fran- 
ciscan friar*s real character and name. 



Have you never read in any book that women 
generally reason without the slightest attention to 
data ; that logical connection between the several 
stages of their ratiocinations, is a component, 
entirely dispensed with in female eloquence ? 
Have you never been told either, that a conclusion 
formed from deductions and recapitulations is so 
unattainable a feat of argument in ladies' minds, 
that scarcely one out of a thousand will venture to 
say more, by way of a conclusive, incontrovertible 
reply, when she is cruelly pressed for an answer, 
than : '' Because I will,'' or, with an interesting 
toss of her head, '^ Because I won't." Therefore :— » 

Does not the foregoing paragraph point out the 
necessity of sending the important ensuing queries 
for solution to the learned Cambridge University ^ 
We might easily be prevailed upon to prefer Ox* 
ford, in the decision of points so purely relative 
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to feminine understanding : for the Isis waters, of 
which the Oxonians make their tea, are said to 
contain ingredients of gallantry and sentiment, in 
greater abundance than those of the Cam, from 
which, we are informed, it very seldom chances 
that a Cantab fills his tankard or his glass. 

Queries : — 1st. Is argumentative speech ; 
say : ' Logic/ a source of real advantage to the 
fair sex ? 

2d. Might not more common sense, with less 
powers of wordy combativeness, say : none at all, 
contribute in a higher degree to the happiness of 
Eve's dear daughters, than their present ambitious 
intellectual capacities ever will ? 

3rd. Are women who rattle about politics and 
theology, or flounder across that interminable 
fathomless lake of philosophy, within which 
Descartes, Voltaire, and many more, as profene 
and sceptic as they, have sunk, corps et biens, 
scruple not to add ' souls ' withal — are such women 
(women ?) as fascinating as those who prate about 
fashions, dances, and songs; dream of perfumes 
and flowers; sigh over sweet walks by moon- 
light; fondly refer to never-foi^otten strolls down 
enamelled prairies, and, with him, along brooks 
and through woods and dells ? . . . . Are * Blues,' 
in short, preferable, even, to pretty mammas, with 
sweet caudle and baby-caps round them^ when 
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they so noagniloquently tell you of their growing 
Gracchi's future fame, and forthcoming deeds of 
arms? 

B^ This third impertinent query is not ours : 
it's his; you know whose; the Abbe's. 

The first and second, until the profound wisdom 
appealed to has graciously made known to man- 
kind the result of its unerring judgment, shall be 
settled, if you please, in this way — 

Women seem to us very well as they are ! 

Heaven best knows what our Queen's Colleges 
are destined to make them ! 



When a clever sinner finds himself driven to 
the wall, he looks about him to discover whether 
some other sinner, being considerably more cul- 
pable than himself, on the same score, may not 
help, by comparison, to give him a degree of im- 
peccancy, approaching, within a small speck or 
two, to the purest immaculateness. 

We just now strove to do such a thing 

Alas ! sinners though we deny not that we are ; 
inveterate sinners, nem. con. ; clever sinners we 

cannot be For, mark ! — Poor women were 

shewn up for their conversational inconsistency — 
and all that was said, even by that confounded 
Abb^, proved but more forcibly still, that the friar*s 
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narrative of his adventures^ which we cut short so 
abruptly on the trunk of that tree, should have 
been terminated before we thought of bringing 
back the runaway to the halls of his youth. 

What's to be done ? 

Simply cry, guilty ! then humbly sue for mercy? 
or, loading the reader with objurgations for his 
impatience, declare that he has overlooked a gross 
or two of pages, and that he must instantly retrace 
his steps back to section •••••• No ! well save 

him the trouble, and here, ourselves, resume the 
necessary recital. 

Every word of what follows, besides the inci- 
dents narrated in the eleventh chapter, it should 
be carefully noted, was succinctly communicated to 
Sir Hugh de Craufurd, by his surrounding children, 
in the presence of Count Hubert d'Harecourt, at 
supper time, on the very evening, which furnished 
so excellent a subject, as we thought, to work up 
a family group. 
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Monsieur Cuir6 continues his account of the 
wayward and guilty acts of his former years : — 

C Scene: the trunk of that tree. — Audience: the 
Lady Alice d'Harecourt, Stanley db 
Craupubd, as before,) 

*' Sear not your unhappy father's heart so 
cruelly, my dear children^" entreatingly resumed 
the friar. '^ I have, for many years past, shed 
tears, bitter and abundant enough, to atone for 
the irregularities of my past life, before a tribunal 
of the most pitiless judges ever assembled; my 
daily endeavours now are to make amends, through 
the channel of ineffable Grace, before a judgment- 
seat, where pitilessness exists not, but where 
justice, the most impartial, abounds. 

'^ The stranger with whom I set forth in selfish 
search of new adventures, regardless as I was of 
my hapless wife's agony, and my son's innocent 
sorrows, was a man, at that period of my guilty 
existence, after my own heart : liberal in his social 
intercourse ; spotless as it jegarded every point of 
honorable bearing ; a brave man in the field ; a 
staunch friend, whenever he was tried; never did 
tjbat man know the cruel act I was committing, 
when I consented to take a share in his quest after 
stirring scenes ; never suspected he that a heart- 
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less husband^ an unnatural father was his chosen 
companion of arms ; he would have scorned such 

a miscreant knave Domestic grief and a 

severe calamity had severed him for ever from the 
paternal roof. .... He had lost a beloved sister, 
howy he would not tell ; but it was evident that 
the mere mention of the sad bereavement affected 

him deeply There was, in short, no further 

happiness in reserve for him on the British shores. 

^^ The more we rushed into the thick of battle ; 
the more we encountered dangers, emulously 
shared; it seemed that the more both spirits, 
both hearts became firmly knit into one. Did 
but a shadow of peril threaten his life, I flew to 
his side ; were I but for a moment overwhelmed 
by numbers, it was his valorous steel that scat- 
tered the foe. In sickness, in temporary trials» 
in triumph, and in occasional defeat, we were 
known to be the inseparable, the indomitable, and 
the true. 

" Youll think, my dear young friends, that 
allusions to one so perfectly unknown to you both, 
are uncalled for, superfluous indeed ; kindly vrait 
the tragical result." 

Nothing could be more natural than that the 
Lady Alice, sitting near Stanley, should insensibly 
draw nearer and nearer to one, whose protection 
her fond responsive heart had so confessedly ac- 
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cepted. The story was undeniably terrific enough 
to drive a timid maiden, even under circumstances 
widely different, to seek a safe refuge where she 
felt convinced that all was honor, virtue, and 

chivalry Nothing could be more natural 

too, than that Stanley, feeling the balmy breath 
of attention fanning his cheek; observing the 
tremulous approach of one so gentle, trustfully 
seeking his aid, should generously, why not say 
tenderly too, protect the child with his encircling 

arm Readers, scrupulous or prudish, you 

need not be at the trouble of saying either : yes 
or no, for, whether it was all natural or not — 

It was so. 

" Our commanding oflScer," continued the mo- 
nastic speaker, " was a man of experience ; he 
had served for years in the king*s troops abroad : 
an Englishman by birth, the best title volunteers 
could urge, to obtain his generous patronage, was 
to prove themselves unstained sons of bold Albion. 
.... We, each in private and under the strictest 
secrecy, entrusted him with our lineage ; the 
several reasons which urged us to solicit military 
rank; and the independent manner in which we 
requested to serve, neither of us consenting to 
receive regimental pay. 

" For months and months, the colonel sought, 
at our particular request, every opportunity of 
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sending as, where probable chances existed of 
meeting the enemy's forces. Once, I see him 
still, heedless of formidable nambers, riding with 
a handful of men to my rescue ! A remnant of 
my broken sword, with which I was still making 
a stand, was wrenched firom my grasp ; felled to 
the ground by musket-blows, my last moment 
appeared to have come* When, right and left, 
dispersed as if, not human beings interfered, but 
angeUc hosts drove with fiery brands the firightened 
columns off, I was most unexpectedly saved to live 
out a life which I had lost. My friend and I, 
soon after, rode in boisterous joy back to our lines. 

** Little did I dream that, in the innocent enjoy- 
ment of what seemed to us the purest pleasures of 
an endless friendship, we were verging daily nearer 
and nearer towards an abyss, within which boiled 
the dark billows of implacable hatred, insatiable 
revenge, and death. 

'' Would that I could pass over the details of 
this awful portion of my sad narrative ! 

'' Crime ! thou art a treacherous friend. . . . Pre- 
sent alluring gifts thou offerest to thy credulous 
victims; yet well tbou knowest, false one, that 
every cup of forbidden joy they quaff, in boon 
fellowship with thee, contains the seeds of friture 
woe. Ah ! cruel ; why delightest thou in baiting 
fruit wherein is death; wherein, worse than all. 
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is endless retribution ?. . . . Constant fear of detec- 
tion, the first in thy long list of unavoidable 
penalties. . .. inward remorse, the next; incurable 
fester, which slowly cankers the very soul. . . . and, 
last of all. . . • Oh !. . . . too horrible to anticipate. . . 

" My son ; my daughter ; your father's severest 
chastisement is to confess his guilt before you. . . . 
That, too, is a part of the dreadful doom justly 
inflicted on him. , . . Therefore — avaunt feelings of 
pride !. . . . In penitent confession, nothing should 
be concealed .... Hear me ! . . , . *' 

Two trembling delicate hands met, spasmodically 
grasped by one of a sterner mould : an insur- 
mountable shudder shook two human frames from 
head to foot. 

" Challenged. . , . not by some hectoring bully, 
whom it would have been a delight to humble 
«... not by the blustering braggart of the corps, 
from whom an insult would have worn the sem- 
blance of an act of jealous praise.. •• No!.. •• 
fatal alternative.. ..not by one I could hate, or 
one I should despise. • . . Challenged by the owner 
of my heart's best feelings, I flew, thunderstruck, 
bewildered, to his quarters : my dearest friend, 
my own. • . . was not there . • . . but on the table I 
found written by his well-known hand : — 

** ' Stanley, I disown tliee for ever ! . . . . Thou 
art a cowardly, detestable villain..,. If thou 
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darest to seek a word more from me — beware. « . « 
for, the presence of our comrades; the whole 
regiment witnessing my abhorrence of thee, would 
not prevent my branding thee as : — 

*^ ^ A heartless wretch and an infamous scoun- 
drel/ " 



We cannot go on relating this monk's nefarious 
deeds any longer^ for the present : they are 
becoming so tragical, that, with a heart such as 
ours, it is positively endangering our life to pro- 
ceed without taking breath. . . . Besides 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Besides; you don't see what's tickling us so 

mightily. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha !. . . . ha ! ba ! ha ! ha! 
And a fortunate thing it is for you, that you don't 
see it — for should you, perchance, be corpulent, 
or of a sanguine constitution, the consequences 
might be fatal. . . . But, stop !. . . . 

Pretty puss, the hare, which is considered, after 
the frog, the timidcst thing alive, in the eyes, at 
least, of those who have never enjoyed the comi- 
cal treat of stumbling upon one of your little fut 
chubby-faced city men, exposed, for a moment or 
so, to the muzzle of an Irish gentlemen's hair-trig- 
ger ; puss, we say, would rush into the fiercest lion's 
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jaw, simply to escape a terrier's pursuit. We are 
compelled, in pure gallantry, to insert here this 
truism, by way of an apology, because it would be 
unfair towards one of the most innocent and 
loveliest creatures alive, to state her ludicrous 
acts, without first establishing their actual motives. 
** A heartless wretch, and an infamous scoun* 
dreL . . • '' were terms that rang so fearfully on the 
Lady Alice's inexperienced ears, that, suddenly 
dreading to be informed of sinister consequences, 
which she but too vividly foresaw ; the agitated 
child hurriedly buried hef face in de Craufuid's 
breast. It is precisely at this critical moment 
that we felt ourselves seized with the inordinate 
desire of indulging in the pardonable fit of cachin- 
nation represented above, and which the most 
inopportune arrival of Lord d'Harecourt did not a 
little contribute to increase and to prolong. 

His Lordship, you must know» had reached 
more than half way across a turfy slope, which 
led to the clump of chesnuts, that shaded the friar 
and his little party, before he was noticed by any 
one there. 

It may easily be conceived that a coy maiden, 
seen by her father for the first time, hugging with 
all her might a youth, who, comparatively speaking, 
was, as yet, a mere acquaintance in the family, 
could not but produce a very singular effect. 
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** Alice, my dear ; " called his Lordship to his 
daughter, ** you must acknowledge that your 
present situation is well calculated to give your 
father an opinion of your notions of propriety, very 
different from that which he, until now, so trustfully 
entertained. . . . What am I to understand by this 
most unexpected discovery ?....'' 

Both Alice and Stanley, regardless of this sum- 
mons, as they perceived that the Franciscan was 
stealthily withdrawing, seized his hands and fell at 
his feet. 

'' Oh ! my dear father, remove at once, for 
Heaven's sake! Lord d*Harecourt's cruel sus- 
picions, by acknowledging thy son, by soliciting 
for me the hand of his daughter ? " first entreated 
Stanley. 

" Father! father! my own dearest father!" 
was Alice next heard most earnestly to beg, 
** hear the benefactor to whom we are all indebted 
for the life of Hubert, before you drive your 
devoted child to distraction, by the merest sha- 
dow of a doubt • . • " and, looking up into the 
friar's face, not having yet relinquished his hand, 
*^ and you, sir, permit not disgrace and shame, I 
implore you, to tarnish, even unjustly, the fair 
character of one, whom you know to be both ex- 
cusable and pure/' 

" Lord d'Harecourt;" more particularly reply- 
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ing to the prayer of the lovely child, whom 
he raised from her prostrate state, '' I alone am 
to blame for what appears so justly to you a 
breach of decorum. When you, too, my lord, 
are made acquainted with the singular events, 
which have marked the life of the wretched being 
before yoa, the effect produced on Lady Alice's 
demeanour will no longer disturb your mind. . . . 
The services, sir," still addressing the Lord of 
Harecourt/' which I have had the happiness of 
rendering to Count Hubert ; the great good fortune 
that befell me of being instrumental in the recovery 
of those valuable deeds, which, you gave me to 
understand, it would have utterly ruined you to 
lose. ... all the claims I have to some degree of 
courtesy, I may even say to grateful returns at 
your hands, embolden me not, my lord, in the 
slightest way to crave from your lordship the 
greatest, the most valuable gift, which it is in the 
power of a parent to grant ... It is as 

" Eldest son to Sir Hugh de Craufurd, enjoying 
in my own separate right, the title and vast 
domains attached to the marquisate of Terrebelle, 
in Normandy; 

And furthermore, as English 
Earl of Goldenford, 
That I ask your daughter, the Lady Alice's hand 
for my son Stanley de Craufurd, in whose favor I 
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solemnly engage to have transfer deeds, ready 
drawn and sanctioned, of all my titles and lands, 
to give him as his affectionate father's 

Wedding-day present." 

Lord d'Harecourt politely bowed : " I feel truly 
honored, sir, at the prospect of an alliance which 
promises to be so advantageous to my daughter 
^ . . . You will, however, do me the justice, Lord 
Goldenford, to remember that titles and fortune 
are not the motives which induce me, readily and 
joyfully as I do, to accede to your own and your 
son's wishes. . . . Count Hubert has won the prize — 
Alice shall be her brother's gift to the heir, I 
sincerely hope, of the many good moral qualities 
and virtues of Cuire de TEmpeigne. . . . May I be 
favored with the family name of the late Mar- 
chioness of Terrebelle, the Lady Goldenford?. ..." 

A deadly paleness suddenly spread itself over 
the agitated friar's features. ... he shuddered, and, 
waving his hand with a negative gesture, " Of 
her, for the present, I entreat you not to speak. . . 
Indeed, I cannot even allow you to speak else- 
where of Stanley's father— unless it is as of one 
who is dead.'* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Excellent means of obtaining an affectionate kiss — Hapless fate of 
a thistle — Agony produced by the report of fire-arms — A duel — 
Cudgels taken up in the defence of children — Continuation of 
Monsieur Cuir^'s story — A place of all others* where papas 
and mammas should avoid taking their daughters — Genus of 
tree not known to gardeners — The Rev. Jonathan Bisset and his 
early visitor — ^A death — Somebody's new regulation. 

Lord d'Harecourt observing that the friar 
still continued absorbed in a state of impene- 
trable angaish; feeling besides perfectly satis- 
fied, after due reflection^ that his daughter, 
simply acted upon by sensitiveness, might yield 
to bursts of sympathy for a few short moments, 
but could never forget^ under any trial, the re- 
spect due to herself and family, continued his 
way, saying: — 

*^ I shall return purposely by this path, my 
dear Alice ; you will perhaps then have heard the 
conclusion of Lord Goldenford's eventful career; 
and, as we return home together, with his 
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permission^ you will relate the whole to your 
father. ..." 

" Depend upon it, sir," addressing himself 
courteously to Stanley's father, " the generous 
benefactor to whom I owe my Hubert's life, 
will find that, insuperable obstacles not op- 
posing themselves to my fervent wish, I shall 
proudly and readily entrust my daughter's 
happiness to the guardianship of his son/' 

" With you, young friend," walking up to the 
younger de Craufurd, *' I confirm by this pledge," 
affectionately shaking hands, " the desire I feel 
of entering with you upon a state of intimacy, 
which I sincerely hope may last out our Uves/' 

Alice threw herself into her father's arms, and 
kissed him, as she had never kissed him before. 

" Bravo ! bravissimo ! " we fancy we hear some 
of our readers shout, upon finding how kindly 
Lord dHarecourt treated his daughter, and how 
nobly he furthermore interpreted Stanley's con- 
duct, and his unhappy father's singular proceed- 
ings. But then, it must be remembered that 
those who give such tokens of approbation, are 
birds of a feather, taken in a good sense, that 
is, kind-hearted souls, such as his lordship, 
thinking wisely, as he did; disposed to put a 
good construction upon everything, so long as 
nothing compels them to view matters otherwise. 
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There are stern domestic mlers, who, catching 
their daughters, with their pretty heads Iain on 
young gentlemen's satin or velvet waiscoats, 
waistcoats, in short, made of whatever you 
please, would, regardless of motives, etc. etc., 
and on the spur of the moment, order the 
' forward minxes ' home, and look daggers 
and furies at the waistcoat-wearers .... Some 
would even go so far, family despots those, 
as you may suppose, to lift up their paternal 
canes, and lay them about the coat as well 
as the waist of him, whom they would be- 
labour besides with epithets, not fit for ears 
polite to catch. . . . Pshaw ! the former are good, 
sober-minded, sensible papas; the latter, hasty, 
senseless, parental bears. 

" I know my little Alice well enough,** ob- 
served to himself the lord of Harecourt, as he 
sped along to his destination, *'to be satisfied 
that she would not be where she was, without 
excellent reasons; and, moreover, that the very 
tale to which she was attending with such in- 
tensity, must be connected with incidents, which 
it materially concerned her to become acquainted 
with, for good moral purposes, and with a praise- 
worthy object in view. Such a daughter as mine, 
with fond parents, who have ever treated her with 
the utmost confidence and trust, can neither en-^ 
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danger her fair fame, nor think of indulging for 
the shortest period in unchaste pastimes, or the 
most trivial clandestine gratifications. 

'' Besides/' the judicious, high-minded speaker 
went on, *^ has not my Hubert told me that his 
noble deliverer, yonder peer, is a man with 
scarcely an equal for magnanimous virtues and 
infinite benevolence ? . « • . My Alice, thou art 
safe . . • . I fear none of you . • . • Cross breeds 

may here and there exhibit flaws Pure 

nobility revolts against the merest semblance 
of acts of meanness or perfidy.'' 

And there was a thistle by the way-side ; that 
thistle was cleft in two, as with a knife, so ener- 
getically and dextrously given had been the 
stroke, dealt with his switch by that proud 
lord on that vulgar weed. 

The stillness which prevailed for some time 
after the departure of Alice's father, gradually 
quieted the friar's agitated spirits; he drew 
nearer to the young people, and, looking at 
them both with a fixedness, which denoted 
great internal emotion : 

'^ I feel, my dearest children, that merciful 
Heaven is relenting; God be praised! Your 
mutual affection appears to me like the dawn 
of a new and blissful forthcoming existence. . . . 
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Oh ! love each other truly, unchangeably ; por- 
tray to your father the state, which he might have 
enjoyed ; be, Stanley, what I should have been ! 
Be, my dear Alice, what she was, and longed 
for ever to have been !...•*' 

Still continued that fixedness of look, and the 
Franciscan's arms were rigidly stretched, and his 
hands were clasped with that sort of hold, which 
a drowning man fixes on whatever comes within 
his reach. Lord Goldenford had been indeed 
sinking fest within the bitter waters of regret 
and despair, and those two young ones' love, 
seemed in the penitent's heart, the gracious bough 
bent down mysteriously to save him. 

A couple of shots rang through the neigh* 
bouring woods. 

It was simply two of the d'Harecourt keepers 
bringing down a brace of pheasants for their 
master's table ; and yet, those shots had seemed 
so like bullets, that, by some mischance or other, 
had struck the unhappy man, that both Alice 
and Stanley spontaneously flew to support the 
seemingly wounded noble, just then in the act 
of falling. 

" Aye ! that's the fatal sound which foretold 
so cruelly the death of one who was once my truest, 
my best of friends : ... It is a fearful summons, by 
me but too well understood, whereby some super- 
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natural agency bids me resume the penitent con- 
fession of that guilty deed. Sit there again, inno- 
cent happy pair : sight of affection so pure, of 
love so free from earthly dross, gives fresh energies 
to your father; he cannot help seeing, in your 
future destinies, an atoning state of connubial and 
parental perfection, in which his own heartless and 
unnatural past may, through forgiving Grace, be 

interceded for and pardoned Sit there 

again?...." 

Alice and Stanley resumed their seats. 

'^ You still bear in mind, no doubt, the dreadful 
words left on my poor friend's table for my peru- 
sal. I read them, over and over again read them; 
put upon their probable meaning a countless num- 
ber of interpretations ; and fixed at last upon being 
persuaded that Alfred, (this was my friend's Chris- 
tian name) suddenly siezed by a fit of temporary 
insanity, needed only to see and to hear me, where 
none could see or hear, to resume his former 
friendly bearing, and to tear up the detestable 
scroll. 

'^ Our colonel had ordered a review : all the forces 
under his command were assembled; the appointed 
time for the commencement of evolutions was 
arrived ; I consequently hastened to take my usual 
appointed post by the company to which I be- 
longed. 
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** Alfred stood by the side of his men : pale as 
death, but with that menacing, sanguinary glance 
in his eyes, which I had so often observed before, 
when the enemy sometimes dared us to charge. 

** I saluted him from afar ; he turned his head 
indignantly and contemptuously round ; and so 
pointedly too^ that all the officers on duty, the 
colonel himself and his staflP, observed the public in- 
sult : every eye was consequently for a short while 
fixed on me. Horrid moments to pass were those ! 

*' Worse, far worse than this was in reserve for 
me. The review was no sooner ended^ than Alfred, 
this time standing alone between the lines and the 
officers in command, broke out in loud though tre- 
mulous accents, saying, with his drawn sword 
pointed to me — 

'' ' Colonel and brother officers, yonder stands 
the greatest villain, the most unprincipled wretch, 
that a corps of gallant and honorable men, 
under his glorious Majesty's banners, ever har- 
boured amongst them I demand a court- 
martial.' 

** * Come not within my reach,' he cried, as 
I was advancing to ascertain what could possibly 
be the cause of so sudden and inveterate an ani* 
mosity . . • • ^ Heartless seducer ! worthless bus* 
band ! degenerate father ! ! , • . . I scorn thee, 
I writhe indeed within me, from the agonies which 
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I endure, at the mere thought of having once been 
on good terms, with one so base as thou art.' Mad- 
dened to frenzy then, my relentless accuser 
requested a few moments* private speech with the 
colonel. 

'^ Like a thunderbolt, hurled from the avenging 
heavens, those branding charges paralysed my 
whole being ; I felt as if my soul, withdrawn from 
this tenement of clay, had left it loathsome and 
impure, with its present load of additional, over- 
whelming guilt, crushing it to the earth, and without 
a remaining paiticle of that divine emanation, the 
spirit of grace, so necessary to keep us from fiendish 
acts of despair. 

" When the colonel returned from his confe- 
rence with the man, who had so dreadfully arraigned 
me ... . disgust and unfeigned abhorrence were 
but too plainly visible in his expressive phy» 
siognomy ; he might have been said to be wearing 
at that moment the aspect of a proud heart, mo- 
mentarily poisoned, and pouring out the torrent 
of his indignation, through every lineament of his 

face Never shall I forget that contemptuous 

wave of his hand, so impatiently returned to a 
request I was urging to be heard. . . . Odium and 
shame fell instantly from every quarter on your 
unhappy father's anathematized brow. 

*' With demoniac purpose once I grasped the 
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hilt of the unsheathed weapon I held . . . • mysie* 
rious interposition ! . . . . that blade which, in my 
madness, I was lifting for self-destruction, was 
destined to perpetrate a guiltier deed, 

" It was at early dawn, on the following day, 
that we were to meet. . . . My second was a ser- 
geant ; for not even an ensign would consent to 
stand by me ; so that it had been found necessary 
to break through various points of etiquette, strictly 
observed on such occasions, to secure my presence 
on the field. 

" Averse as I felt to such a meeting ; I could 
not but consider that Alfred, a late bosom friend, 
had acted unfairly and intemperately towards me, 
if not with most unjustifiable malice; for, much 
as he might dislike my character, after the dis- 
covery of my unkindness to poor Mary Fairlock, 
my present wife, and my want of humanity to you, 
my poor boy ; he had no right whatever to call 
upon me the detestation of the whole camp, by 
such outrageous, rancorous revilings. 

" A dark veil covered, alas ! the direst scene of 
the forthcoming dismal tragedy. 

" We had both agreed, from motives of prudence, 
and other private feelings, which we wished not 
to confide, even to friendship^ that we should be 
known to each other, during the whole period of 
our sojourning abroad, by no other name than that 
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of Alfred for himflelf, and of Stanley for me: no 
allusion was ever to be made to onr respectire 
fiuniliesy or to onr former mode of life and con- 
nections. It was at Alfred's suggestion that this 
compact was originally framed and finally settled. 

'' With no other spur to goad me on, but that 
of the universal disrespect I experienced from the 
highest to the lowest of my former m es sma t es ; 
with no other sting to excite sentiments of revenge 
within my breast, but that of perceiving the curl of 
contempt upon every lip ; the frown of aversion 
seated on every brow, as I passed, during the prece- 
ding day, through various quarters of the canton- 
ment, I must have longed for the moment of 
revenge ; revenge forced upon me : revenge, with- 
out which 1 felt I must die. 

** Help me, my children, rapidly to pass over 
the gory interval during which death hovered over 
our flashing, thrusting and parrying, greedy blades, 
greedy of each other's blood. 

'^ For full twenty minutes Alfred lunged at me ; 
for full twenty minutes my own steadier hand 
sought to rob that unhappy man of his life ; a life 
he had often chanced for me ; a life too 1 had 
often saved at the risk of my own ; a life, God 
forgive me ! which it seemed 1 was destined to cut 
qS for ever !. . . . 

'' My sword was buried to the hilt in Alfred's 
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breast and Alfred was. • • • my 

brother ! " 

" Your brother ! " cried out simultaneously the 
Lady Alice and Stanley, and both hid their horror- 
struck eyes within their trembling hands. " A 
fratricide, after having been. • . . " 

" A word more, Stanley,** burst from the friar's 
convulsive lips, " and thou art abandoned to thy 
fate for ever !".... The speaker's frame shook, as 
if, through some sudden awful visitation, it had 
been struck with palsy. Long, fearfiilly long did 
this state of heart-rending agitation last : repeat- 
edly too had the unhappy man lifted his arms Co- 
wards the azure vault, in seeming prayer for the 
restoration of vocal powers which he appeared to 
have lost. 

Oh I how frightful are the outward visible sign$ 
of the havoc, caused by the passions which some» 
times rage within us !. . . . But, when the tortured 
victim happens to be a guilty parent, by some un- 
toward casualty compelled to lay open, before his 
own children, the secrets of his culpable former 
existence, how doubly hideous must be the con- 
tortions produced on that agonized being's dis- 
torted features ! A lesson indeed this should be 
to fathers and mothers, who, reckless of future 
days, wherein they will inevitably have to blush 
for past misdeeds, go on gratifying vanities, in- 
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dulging in follies, satiatiog appetites, derogatory 
to the dignity of tbeir respoosible state, destmc- 
tive of the welfare of those for whose fntare hap- 
piness it was their boonden duty to proTide. 

Yes ; read this twice, read it till thoa art blind, 
selfish wretch, thoa, who art daily squandering 
soms, which, hadst thou left behind, might have 
saved an overtried son from ignominy ; an over- 
tempted daughter from shame. We speak in be- 
half of helpless, dear little children, foredoomed, 
by their parents' gross misconduct, to undergo 
trials, and to be exposed to temptations, which a 
suitable education, or a sufficient competency, 
might have swept from their path. 

Say not that the highwayman is a criminal 
worthy of death ; he may be spoiling thee of pelf, 
perhaps ill-gotten, to carry home bread to a 
starving wife and her babes. — Say not even that 
the midnight assassin is a diabolical offspring of 
Cain, on whom should fall the indignation of man, 
and the retributions of implacable wrath ; unless 
thou sayest, with a voice loud enough to reach the 
very antipodes, that a father is a detestable mis- 
creant, a very fiend, a satanic embodiment of all 
that is evil, who, having the means at his com- 
mand, has eaten all his substance in revellings, 
debaucheries, empty show, or the chances of cards 
and dice; leaving the loving, trusting innocents 
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he has brought into the world to menial life, des« 
titution, and beggary. 

The penitent monk^ having at last recovered 
from his alarming state of despondency ; remorse- 
ful, intensest woe, festering wounds, which his 
son had inadvertently probed afresh, by those 
accusing upbraiding words, he resumed the sad 
recital of his extraordinary life. 

He briefly informed his juvenile hearers, that 
Alfred was his first wife's only brother ; one whom 
that wife had ever loved most fondly, had re- 
spected and learned to fear, even, as much as she 
loved, but whom he, the friar, had never met or 
seen before. Alfred Balmore, he went on telling 
them, was an ensign in the army, at the time that 
he, de Craufurd, just then using another name, 
• got acquainted with the young man*s unfortunate 
sister. It was in consequence of the absence of 
that beloved brother, that poor Julia Balmore, less 
cared for, less protected, for her parents were get- 
ting old and infirm, fell a prey to the almost irre- 
sistible allurements of first love. . . . They met, the 
captain and Miss Balmore, at the sea-side, where 
Julia's parents invariably went every summer for 
the benefit of their health. 

With a suitor, such as was Captain de Craufurd at 
the luckless period to which we allude, the conquest 
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ct to inoooent a chiU as Julia, was the ausf 
achievement of a very few days. Excpedingly 
handsome of peison, sorprisingly pr^Mxeessing in 
erery respect, the yoong oflfeer had as yet en- 
coQDtered none bot tnamphs. De Craufiudy once 
made acquainted with the fiunily name, very soon 
got introduced to the family circle ; and the dder 
BalmoreSy people continually residing at their 
country seat, and consequently very little an fiiit, 
regarding the mischiefs done in the fashionable 
world, became fascinated, in an almost incredible 
short time, as much as their daughter, with the 
bland manners, the moral refinement, the perfect 
good breeding of a man, who knew but too well 
how to turn to the best account the great advan- 
tages which nature and experience had lavished 
upon him* 

Now, similar to many other captains, and many 
other young men out of uniform, de Crauiurd 
loved dearly the occupation of wooing; he was 
vastly ready at saying a world of pretty bagatelles 
to young women, whose beaming eyes fell upon 
him; whose credulous ears drank in the melli- 
fluous sounds of lisped adoration and constancy, 
lisped ever so falsely. Of sweet summer evenings, 
along the beach, with the wanton sea murmuring 
at their feet, oh ! how desperately too did young 
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maidens adore walking with that dangerous youth ! 
Yes, they adored such walks ; and he adored them 
for their adoration. 

In the meantime^ de Craufurd's resemblance to 
many other captains, and other young men out of 
uniform, did not stop at simple love-making. He 
resembled them in all things, that is, things con- 
nected with love affairs : he won the affections of 
the guileless ; he abused the confidence of those 
'whose fondness was unguarded ; he cruelly aban- 
doned the devoted, the sacrificed, as soon as Hymen 
could alone wash off the stain he left behind. 

Fate was not kinder to Julia Baimore than it 
had been to other frail Julias, and Marys, and 
Sarahs, whom that deceiver had won, undone and 
left to their doom. 

The parents died, broken-hearted. 

The brother sold out, and hastened to England, 
parched to suffocation with the thirst of revenge. 

When Captain Stanley de Craufurd left poor 
Julia, whom he had conveyed to a spot, far 
removed from her home, be took care to provide 
for her wants, and that, with a liberal hand ; for 
he really loved her more sincerely than he had 
bved any other fair one until then ; all that the 
volatile son of Mars could not bring himself to 
love, was the married state. Two years at least 
had he been gone from Julia's side, when, through 
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some onaccountable motive, which we pretend not 
to onraTel, the wanderer returned; sought the 
pretty cottage where he had left the desolate Yictim 
of seduction, and found a dying mother weeping 
over a thnying boy. 

Infinitude of bliss ! .... no bhune ; no reproach 
from that suflfering mother's lips ! She gratefully 
thanked heaven for being mercifully granted once 
more to press her dearest Stanley to her heart. 
And the baby ; the baby ? . . . . Why, he too, 
clapping his dear little hands, seemed joyfully to 
babble '' welcome, welcome home ! " 

Here fortunately ceases the disgraceful resem- 
blance we proved before; unlike many captains, 
etc. etc. Stanley de Crauiurd had a good heart. 
It tossed and it tumbled at such a rate ; it made 
such a to-do within, that signs were soon visible 
without, in the shape of something very warm, very 
transparent, which, falling on mamma's neck, made 
her look up at papa, with more happiness in that 
single minute, than she had known during the 
whole of her previous life. 

Commend us to the fruit which grows on the 
tree of pure parental affection: its sweetness is 
reciprocal tenderness; its beauty, the genuine, 
graceful caresses of babyhood and infancy ; its 
worth, God's " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord ! " 
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Early, the next morning, a gay-looking, yet 
commanding sort of a visitor dropped in at the 
parsonage-house of Eldercomb, the retired village 
where had resided poor Julia Balmore, ever since 

the period of her elopement Fortunately for 

the morning caller, the Rev, Jonathan Bisset was 
at home, for, early as it was, that indefatigable 
pastor, a conscientious observer of every law which 
had Christian charity for its basis, was daily in the 
practice of carrying spiritual consolation to his 
suffering parishioners, and, very often, a welcome 
supply of those necessaries of life, which he had 
persuaded the wealthier inhabitants of the place to 
part with, in favor of the sickly and indigent. No 
sooner therefore was it announced to Mr. Bisset 
that a stranger wished to speak with him, than he 
desired the servant to show the gentleman into 
the library. 

" The unfortunate young lady is then very ill,'* 
said inquiringly the worthy curate ; ** that you 
should desire to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed in such a precipitate way ? May she not 
recover before long, sufficiently at least to en- 
able us to celebrate the rites of matrimony at the 
sacred altar ? For I must tell you, sir, that I 
always prefer administering that holy sacrament 
in the house of God, to the performance of any 
of those fashionable substitutions, which the less 
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scrupuloas wealthy look upon aB sufficient nuptials, 
to my mind, anything but orthodox, or even fitly 
consecrated." 

" Your scruples, sir, meet with my entire appro- 
bation," observed Captain de Craufurd ; for that 
early visitor was the anxious father of Julia's child. 
^' But, in the present unfortunate instance, the lady 
being at the point of death, for so declared her 
medical attendant this very morning, I earnestly 
entreat you to lose no time, and, from motives of 
pure humanity alone, to come instantly and bless 
a union which will remove, by more than one-half, 
the approaching pangs of dissolution." .... 

Where real benevolence dwells, there is no fear 
that reason will fail to assert its sway : the par- 
sonage-house was soon out of sight, and Mr. 
Bisset, bearing the sacred volume, and followed 
by the parish clerk, on whom he called for the 
purpose, entered Julia's room, and 

Julia Balmore, of Balmore Park, 
was duly married, before respectable witnesses, 
to Stanley de Craufurd, of Wallingford Keep; 
Marquis of Terrebelle, in Normandy, and captain 
in a regiment of his Majesty's infantry. 

Scarcely were the last words uttered by the 
compassionate and much affected clergyman, who 
had the gratification of witnessing in the sufferer's 
expressive countenance, the infinite bliss which 
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gladdeDed her heart; scarcely, we repeat, were 
those last words uttered, than the cot by the 
bedside suddenly, shaken throughout its length, 
emitted a joyful sound, to which the happiest 
laugh on earth would have seemed as a dii^e, and 
Master de Craufurd, now legitimatized, set up 
a flourishing of arms and legs which appeared 
mightily to say, God bless my dear papa and 
mamma ! God bless you, Mr. Bisset ! All's well 
that ends well ! and ever so much more, which 
made the company laugh, and the grateful parents 
weep. 

A week elapsed of alternate hopes and fears ; a 
week was spent in conjugal cares, delicately ten- 
dered by that penitent husband to that forgiving, 
all-forgetting wife ; and .... and .... Stanley de 
Craufurd tore his hair ; he shrieked aloud to the 
destroyer Death to take him too. . • • for Julia had 
ceased to breathe. 

Proper and kind-hearted people were entrusted 
with the care of Julia de Craufurd's surviving 

child Even the good pastor of Eldercomb 

voluntarily engaged to watch over the infant years 
of little Stanley, baptized very shortly after his 
mother's death, under the father's name. . • • • All 
the villagers, in short, were more or less interested 
in the welfare of ' the generous captain's chip,' as 
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he was called, in consequence of a considerable 
sum of money, which the Marquis of Terrebelle 
had left in Mr, Bisset's hands, for quarterly distri- 
bution to the poor of the parish, as long as young 
de Craufurd should sojourn amongst them. 

Intelligent readers, who know what ' the world ' 
is made of, from having peeped in various corners 
and by-places of that selfsame variegated melo- 
dramatic world, can easily imagine that a young 
officer's grief, be it ever so poignant for the time, 
is not a sentiment likely to torment him very long. 
The several years which passed, between the 
loss of poor Julia and the possession of Mary Fair- 
lock, were taken up, at home and abroad, by that 
multitudinous variety of kill-time ways and means, 
that regimental idlers know so well how to 
contrive. 

De Craufurd was at the time we speak of an 
idler in the fullest sense of the word — and a good 
reason why ! .... He was rich, and withal, he was 
quite the opposite of a learned, or even a well- 
educated man. Unmanageable, and consequently 
neglected, in his boyish years, he had grown up, 
with just sufficient knowledge to prevent the ne- 
cessity of his calling up a Serjeant, to help him 
make out the letters which he received, or to write 
answers to the same. Thanks to Somebody, whom 
everybody knows, officers, for the future, will. 
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besides knowing how to spell and scribble, under- 
stand what is a banquette, a scarp and counter- 
scarp ; besides being conversant with a fair amount 
of general information, indispensable to any one 
who claims the title of a gentleman. 

We heard of a lieutenant of foot, who, having 
been ordered, in the heat of an engagement, to 
place some men, in ambuscade, behind an aban- 
doned stockade, was found, at the close of the 
battle, safely sheltered under cover of the wag- 
gon-train. It was not, however, without grum- 
bling, that the spirited youth and his squad had 
found themselves so provokingly cut off from 
' the scratch ' to guard the confounded stock. 

Be so good now as to return vnth us to the 
trunk of that tree in d'Harecourt Park, for the 
purpose of hearing the end of the friar's singular 
adventures. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Why Galileo wronged sweet Diana — Optic media worth inventing 
-^Thieves and bandits set at liberty, from motives of pfailaa- 
thropy — How the Marquis of Terrebdie becomes possessed of 
one hundred and fifty-three pairs of shoes and twenty-nine pairs 
of boots. 

^ OivB a dog a bad name and hang him ! ' is an 
old proverb, which is daily illustrated whenever men 
convene with their fellow-men, in towns, villages, 
or hamlets; indeed, wherever more than two or 
three of the dear human species are gathered 
together, under almost any circumstance you 
can conjure up. Did not the degenerate pos- 
terity of the Romans, after having accused him of 
heresy and sorcery, force Galileo to declare, on his 
bare knees, that the moon never moved with the 
earth round the sun?. . . . Did not the other day, old 
Mrs. * * *, whom you know perfectly well, 
saying, very maliciously and falsely too, that 
Mrs. * * *, also perfectly well known to us 
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ally had not conducted herself as correctly as 
she should have done, cause that ill-used youn^ 
lady, first to be talked of very disrespectfully in 
more quarters than one; iben to be cruelly 
' cut ' by all her would-be-tbought-immaculate 
female acquaintance ; and lastly^ worse than any 
maligned dog's hanging could ever be, to find 
herself slighted, shunned, and finally left by her 
goaded, exasperated husband, to pine out her 
miserable existence ? Oh ! we could adduce a 
miUion of cases^ where, bad names having been 
given to innocent people, have caused them to 
be gibbetted, that is, disgraced and ruined, 
which no one in his right senses would prefer 
to the gallows. 

If it be not a rude question to ask you, that 
you may all the more clearly perceive the drift of 
the foregoing paragraph on malignant backbit- 
ings, we shall beg to know whether you have not 
already set it down, as a positive fact, in your 
own mind, that the friar was de facto a fratricide ; 
guilty of murder, perpetrated without sufficient 
provocation ; and that be richly deserved to be 
handed over to Mr. Jack Ketch or ' Monsieur de 
Paris,' without the necessity of a trial ? 

Set it down thus a second time, and you'll be 
a foul calumniator, a wilful slanderer, beneath 
our further notice, for, — 
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When Allied Balmore fell mider the mortal 
thrust of Stanley de Craafard, he gasped oat: 
** Shamefoly heartless seducer !••.. thou hast 
slain Jolia Balmore's brother!" 

It was jost then that the colonel, haying been 
apprised of the sad rencontre, appeared on the 
spot •••• He fi-as followed by all the oflBoers 
belonging to the corps. 

*' Jolia de Cranford ! yon should say. . . . vin* 
dictive, unfoigiying man . . • • " cried, in reply, 
sinking to the ground, the unhappy de Craufurd, 
himself also desperately wounded. '* I married 
your sister; l^ally acknowledged my child ; and, 
when poor Jolia died, she was interred as Mar* 
chioness of Terrebelle, my deeply regretted lawful 
wife: thy nephew will some day be known as 
Earl of Goldenford, with wealth twice sufficient 
to sopport his rank." 

A mormor of approbation followed this onex- 
pected disclosure. 

To cut matters short, for our space b^ns to 
require compression, the friar furnished all the 
particulars connected with the unfortunate affair, 
and concluded by entreating his brother-in-law to 
forgive him. 

Readily, indeed, did Alfred Balmore open his 
arms to receive his former friend; and sincerely 
too did Julia's brother forgive •••• And he just 
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lived long enough^ after that happy reconciliatioDy 
to inform his brother officers that, had he been 
acquainted with his sister's marriage, the Marquis 
of Terrebelle had never ceased to be looked upon 
by him as a man of honor, entitled to his best 
affection. 

When Captain de Craufurd was conveyed to 
Madame de Beicor*s hospitable roof, many miles 
away from the encampment, his friend, the colonel, 
entertained no hope whatever of his probable 
recovery. 

" You perceive* my dear Stanley, that it was 
wrong in you to make so severe an observation on 
your unhappy father's conduct," mildly proceeded 
the Franciscan monk. 

We shall now again prefer letting the relater 
pursue his narrative. Alice and Stanley are sitting 
in mute attention before him. 

" No sooner was I sufficiently strong to leave 
Madame de Belcor's house, than I undertook 
to cross the boundaries of Spain ; I entered the 
southern part of France, with a view, by slow tra- 
velling, to reach some distant province, and there, 
devoting my future life to endless repentance, in 
the mysterious cloisters Qf some ignored monastery, 
to end my wretched days. 

'^ My noviciate kept me for some time closely 

VOL. III. N 
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confined within our monastic enclosures; such 
delays, as you may suppose, ill suited my present 
purpose: I purchased indulgencies; I liberally paid 
for remissions and absolutions, and I finally- 
obtained, by the donation of a munificent sum of 
gold to the brotherhood, to be ordained and conse* 
crated, without undergoing further ceremonies, 
as a monk of the holy order of Saint Francis. 

'^ Longdays and longernights had I to wear away 
in genuflexions and prayers. With what incessant 
tears have I not sprinkled the floor of my cell, and 
that of the sacred aisles ! Where have not my. 
groans, my repentant sighs been heard in that 
pious retreat I My whole existence was there a 
continual efibrt to atone for transgressions, which 
unassisted man can never atone for. 

" A few years of self-inflicted chastisement had 
been so spent, when, finding no adequate allevi- 
ation to my sorrows, I bethought myself of 
seeking Heaven's forgiveness by incessant bene- 
factions, lavished on my fellow-creatures. 

" I was rich ; I was influential ; for, amongst 
the proudest French nobles of the day I could 
claim near relatives and friends. . . . My marquisate 
of Terrebelle gave me free ingress at court, as well 
as a courteous admittance in the highest circles of 
the French metropolis. 

" Meanwhile, the thought of mixing up again 
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with the gay world was far from me : I wished to 
revisit the busy scenes of life, only, as an unknown 
wayfarer, and humbly to do, unsuspected and un- 
thanked, all the good that it was in the power of a 
stranger to accomplish; then in secret, striking 
my breast, to offer each good action, through 
divine propitiation, as a sin-offering, penitently laid 
before the Throne of Grace." 

Conceive the pleasure one would derive from the 
use of an optic medium, which would enable one 
to observe such a heart as that of sweet Alice 
d'Harecourt, from a state of painful compression, 
expanding into the fullest amplitude of unalloyed 
satisfaction. Every syllable now that dropped 
from the speaker's lips brought tears in the 
maiden's approving, participating eyes. 

Stanley's expressive features too poured forth 
a torrent of noble pride, which his father's in- 
creasing virtues every moment ripened more and 
more into maturity. 

" A dreadful communication, which I received 
about this time from the land of my birth, irrevo- 
cably fixed my determination to observe the strict- 
est incognito ; to solicit also the assistance of none, 
for the furtherance of my plan, without having first 
obtained promises of secrecy, which honourable 
men could not fail religiously to keep. 

K 2 
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*' I learned that my actual wife^ the present 
Mrs. Snobgoldy having been informed, by succes- 
sive letters from abroad, that I had died of my 
wounds, a short while after my duel with Alfred 
Balmore, report which I had industriously cir- 
culated, for the purpose of more effectively sepa- 
rating myself from society, had, through the repeated 
importunities of her friends, at last consented to 
wed a youth to whom, it seems, she was sacredly 
promised long before I had the misfortune to meet 
her. 

'* Nothing was more obvious now than the neces- 
sity of my never again appearing under the name 
of de Craufurd, indeed, under any name or cha- 
racter, which might enable Mary Fairlock's friends 
in England to identify me as the husband of that 
unhappy being. 

'^ Clad, therefore, in my friar's weeds, I travelled 
through France, spreading wherever I went spiri* 
tual consolations and liberal alms. 

" Frequently would robbers and highwaymen, 
who during this period sadly infested that part of 
the neglected kingdom, give me shelter in their sub- 
terranean lairs. It mattered not to me where 
I lay, with whom I fared, so that I anticipated the 
slightest chance of becoming useful under any 
form, by any means. 

'' Often, in the course of that eventful journey. 
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have I had the happiness of ransoming unfortunate 
captives, whom bandits kept confined, until sums 
were offered for their liberation. Frequently too 
have I arrested the criminal hand about to strike ; 
saved hapless beings from dishonour and ruin. 
Deeds of charity such as these I effected, all the 
more readily for having, upon various occasions, 
been the means of liberating prisoners, whom 
I knew to be humane and comparatively generous. 
I might err in my notions of doing good, in instances 
like these, but I could not help thinking that re- 
storing a kind-hearted bandit chief, feared as well as 
admired by the ruffians whom he commanded, was 
rendering a service to mankind. Many would 
have been the cold-blooded murders and crimes 
committed about that time, had it not been for the 
liberty I had procured even through bribes and 
persuasions, to several of the lawless captains of 

those bands The robbers themselves never 

knew what were the real motives, which led me to 
exert myself so willingly and kindly in their behalf. 
" Journeying in this way, strangely making 
friends wherever I went ; sometimes, I confessed 
it but now, seemingly assisting the wicked in 
preference to the good ; and sometimes, with ap- 
parent readiness, associating with publicans and 
sinners, of every cast and degree, I reached the far- 
famed capital of France. 
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'' You'll scarcely believe it| when I tell you^ that 
I found it far more difficult to discover deserving 
objects of charity in that great city, than I had done 
in the villages and hamlets through which I passed. 
Poverty in Paris, wherever it is writhing, is inse- 
parably united with present vice, or resulting from 
previous guilt: very few indeed are the cases 
which exhibit want and wretchedness arising from 
misfortunes unsought, or calamities unmerited. 
London is no doubt quite as full of examples, setting 
forth the evil consequences of folly, misconduct, 
and crime. 

*' Under the disguise of a second-rate shoemaker, 
for some time I succeeded in obtaining informa- 
tion, which enabled me to relieve many a suffer- 
ing creature, where probably, under no other 
garb, I should have been permitted to penetrate. 
At last, it was a most fortunate circumstance ; 
I heard that the Bastille cobbler was dead. No- 
thing could suit better my views than such a place ; 
consequently a call, which I lost no time in making, 
wearing purposely my monastic dress, on a former 
acquaintance of mine, a relative; in short, the 
minister of police, at once secured to me the 
desired boon. 

** Here, I may say, began my most satisfactory 
labors. Perceiving the necessity of having powerful 
allies in high places ; notwithstanding the incog- 
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nito which I strictly kept, with regard to all 
others, I made myself known to several of the 
most puissant functionaries of the state : the king 
himself knew who had once been the Bastille 
cobbler," 

*' But, my dear father/' asked Stanley de 
Craufurd, ** how did you contrive to make and to 
mend all the shoes which your customers ordered 
of, or brought, you." 

" You may well enquire, my son," replied the 
speaker. '' I neither made, you must know, nor 
mended any. . . . and thus it was : — The very day 
on which I entered Paris, to my great surprise, I 
was respectfully accosted by one of my former 
creditable acquaintance, the robbers. A strange 
coincidence, indeed, and a most fortunate one too, 
as you will soon acknowledge. He told me, that, 
firmly resolved to mend his ways for the future, 
in consequence of some good counsel which I had 
given him, he had left the odious band amongst 
whom I found him, and repaired to the capital, for 
the purpose of taking again to his former trade 
of boot and shoe-maker, hoping thereby to become 
an honest man again. 

" With a view to encourage the poor fellow in 
his present laudable determination, I asked him 
where he resided ; which having ascertained to be 
about the centre of the rue St. Jacques, my future 
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plan was instantly fixed. Twice a week, with 
particular injunctions of secrecy, which he scru- 
pulously observed to the last, I called on the 
penitent robber; twice a week too I brought him 
orders for boots and shoes, which I made him 
believe were intended as presents to my friends* 
His business increased so rapidly that Gr^oire, 
by-and-bye, found it necessary to hire a journey- 
man and an apprentice. 

** One morning, having had the curiosity to 
count up my soles, I found that, besides some 
dozens which I had really given away, there were 
not less than one hundred and fifty-three pairs of 
shoes, and nine -and -twenty pairs of boots in 
various comers of my rooms. It was then that I 
thought the time was come for me to rent the shed, 
where Stanley found me closely closeted with his 
aunt, my own dear sister Gertrude— neither he 
nor I, nor she, precisely knowing at that time 
what relationship existed between us." 

The Lady Alice here looked at the brightening 
countenance of the youth sitting by her side, as 
if her communing eyes were saying to their oppo- 
site compeers, '* We know well enough what fol- 
lowed and all about Hubert and Gertrude too, in 
that horrid Bastille; don't we?" which mute but 
most eloquent exchange of thought produced a 
happy smile ; which happy smile fell beaming, full 
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of gratitude, on the FranciscaD's own gladdened 
face; which face. . . . There, there ! it's no use say- 
ing another word touching those speaking eyes, 
and those expanding faces. . . . Six extended greedy 
arms had now their turn, and, when Lord d'Hare- 
court returned from his peregrination, which, oddly 
enough, considering the waistcoat contretemps, 
happened precisely at this treble linking together 
of hearts, a certain osculatory conjunction of the 
labia was taking place, which required, as on the 
former instance, some further explanation on the 
part of the performers towards the wondering 
spectator. 

And so concluded Monsieur Cuii'6 de L*em- 
peigne's singular accounts of himself. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

An impertinent but necessary question— Octavos, quartos, and 
folios composed and read in a trice — ^White Iiands, good for 
something more than to be looked at — Parallel drawn between 
the English and French — Eyes none the worse for gardening — 
Best hour of the day for a delicate treat — Will made under 
singular circumstances — Celebrated philosopher — Wonderful 
feats performed by that philosopher — When the heart and soul 
have a chat — Way of turning full-length paintings to excellent 
account ; never thought of before — Which was the best of that 
celebrated philosopher's discoveries — Sweet color of a valuable 
fluid — Query touching Count Hubert's success — Sir Hugh de 
Craufurd's grief at being again separated from his son — Re- 
marks on late contrition. 

Reader, be not offended : Who are you ? for it is 
in your interest that we have dared to be so in- 
quisitive ! . . . . If Ro be that good parental blood 
flows in your veins, sluggishly or not, provided it 
be good, read again the fourteenth chapter of this 
volume : you may thereby enjoy a da capo treat . . . 
and encores, recollect ! are worth obtaining, when 
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they re-produce happy sensations almost for- 
gotten. 

Should you perchance sit there, a praiseworthy 
personification of that amiable, beautiful object, 
called by people, whose opinion is deserving of 
credit, a good daughter or son, turn back also to 
the aforesaid chapter. • . . It is a tureen, excuse 
the homely metaphor, so brimful of filial affection, 
that, by simply collecting what runs over, you'll 
find there more than sufficient to supply a score of 
that degenerate, frightful race who have lost, or 
never had, what good children are invariably born 
with and retain for ever. 

** A lover ! " say you that you are ? 

Good ! • • . • Then, be quick, and refer, tout de 
suite, to the self-same portion of this volume, 
recommended to the two foregoing classes of our 
readers : you'll be once more with sweet Gertrude, 
looking for that rose ; and then, you know, there's 
no further need of us : silence alone speaks octa- 
vos ; glances reveal quartos ; sighs convey folios 
of meanings, in such company as that, to such 
lovers as you. 

Are you doing what we so invitingly have 
requested you to do ? For, as we resume the 
thread of our tale, where we left Sir Hugh de 
Craufurd recovering from the excess of joy, which 
his son's unexpected return had created within 
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him, it seems really necessary that your memories, 
touching the family meeting, should be refreshed. 

*^ Come, come, my dear children, all of you ; 
for. Count Hubert, I hope soon to number you 
too amongst them, in real earnest;" said the 
joyful baronet, raising his kneeling daughter and 
taking her brother's arm, as he moved towards the 
door : '^ the supper is ready, by this time, up- 
stairs ; we'll go and partake of it; then, over 
a bowl of mulled claret, the best that can be 
made, we'll celebrate the runaway's return home 
. • . . I was happy indeed, my dear Gertrude, 
when my noble boy, Stanley the Second, there, 
brought you back from that horrid den of women- 
eaters ; those abominable mounseers, whom, may 
the " 

Gertrude applied her white hand on papa's lips, 
and the malediction passed off, inaudible. It 
would have been a pity if it had not 

" Mounseers are as good as John Bulls any 
day. • • • what the one excels not in, the other does. 
Hops make the former happy — barley makes the 
latter hop," said M. L'Abbe in a patriotic speech, 
at a socialist dinner the other day, where the English 
had been overlauded by an Anglo-maniac. 

'' But youmustfoi^iveme," proceeded Sir Hugh, 
^' when I declare that all the happiness I ever en* 
joyed, summed up in one grand total of gladness. 
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seems a mere gleam of sunshine to the flood of 
bliss which just now inundates your father's soul.*' 

The friar, for a friar he piously remained to the 
day of his death, as it will be seen, related to Sir 
Hugh, in the briefest manner possible, promising 
further details for the morrow, all those parts of 
his remaining adventures, which it appeared neces- 
sary that the anxious father should know. . . . Many 
were the enquiries made, of course, and many 
the answers given on both sides. 

And the condition for ever was, " Sub ros& "! 

Much later than usual that night had all the 
household at the Keep retired to rest. Number- 
less were the conjectures, ventured upon in the 
kitchen, by the curious crew. Secrecy having 
been so earnestly prayed for by the Franciscan, 
on account of Mrs. Snobgold's alarming state of 
mind ; not a servant had even overheard a single 
whisper, touching the real name and character of 
the stmnger dressed in black, whom Sir Hugh w*as 
receiving with such evident cordiality. 

" He ain't a beau of milady Gertrude*s ; that, 
I'll take my davy of," observed sagaciously the 
housekeeper, good Mrs. Sheeting, ** for that there 
Count Hewbird, her own true love, is not one of 
your milksops, who would put up with an anti- 
loper, any how." 

" He's mighty like Master Stanley, and that's 
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a fact/' put in an old gardener. '' I'm bless'd 
too, if I don't think that the chap's no other but 
the old baronet's scapegrace son, come to life again. 
Vy; he's the wery himage of Sir Hugh. Be- 
sides, hay'nt I my eyes about me like other folks ? 
Did'nt I see him kiss Miss Gertrude, as he met 
her the other day, just by the park-gate ?"••.. 

** Kiss my Lady Gertrude!" they all shouted 
together in the greatest amazement. 

<* Yes, Mrs. Sheeting," added the old gardener, 
laying a great stress on each word. 

'^ Your fine stranger all dressed in bkck, kissed 
Lady Gertrude, jist as I kiss and hug my sister 
Patty, for hall the world, when I meets her by 
chance in the market-place, or on the road. « . . . . 
There's fine nuts for you all to crack ! " 

Any one who wishes to have a delicate trial, in 
the way of courting, should contrive to meet his 
lady love a short time after sunrise, about the 
latter end of May : our readers shall know why, 
as soon as we have disposed of three persons, who 
must not be neglected under any plea, not even 
that of love-making, in this winding-up portion 
of our story. 

For five minutes, not more, certainly, a fine 
charger had been impatiently pawing the gravel- 
walk and champing his brilliantly furbished bit, at 
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the lower end of the lawn, when Stanley de 
Craufurd, the lieutenant, not the captain, vaulted 
on the noble animal's back, and, with ^' Harecourt 
Knoll ! " smacking out at each lash of his whip, 
disappeared like lightning far, far away down the 
road. 

The baronet had breakfasted alone with his son 
in the library. ... He was there still, in close con- 
versation with him. 

" So you really withdraw your just right to be 
my heir and the bearer of my title in favor of 
your son V enquired the father with great earnest- 
ness. " You are aware, my dear Stanley, that 
testamentary documents must instantly be drawn 
up to that effect before proper authorities .... and 
that, once legally attested and signed, it would 
>ippear enormously ridiculous for us hereafter to 
attempt effecting alterations. . . . '' 

" My dear father," answered the friar, with 
most empathic decision of gesture and look ; 
^* on the day which I chose for becoming a brother 
of the holy order of St. Francis, I vowed, before 
the awful throne of my Maker, that I renounced 
for ever the pomps and vanities of this world : 
nothing shall move me to forget, for one 
single instant, to the remotest end of my days. 
Heaven assisting me ! " the Franciscan devoutly 
signing himself; '' that I am, exclusively and 
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irrevocably, consecrated to the service of God. 
Contradictory indeed, would it be for me, who 
have solemnly engaged to war against the follies 
of mankind, with the holy crucifix in one hand, 
proudly to point with the other at arms and escut- 
cheons I claimed as my own.... The church 
cannot be zealously served by men whose interests 
bind them to the worldly duties of station and 
rank. Love me as your affectionate son, O my 
dear father ! but count me as one that is departed^ 
with regard to all the wealth and honors you have 
to bequeath. . . • *' 

" And what are your intentions, my son, with 
respect to the marquisate of Terrebelle, your pre- 
sent property ; and the earldom of Goldenford, 
which you are, most probably, soon to inherit, 
for your uncle is very aged and infirm, something 
like me ?" further asked the baronet* 

** My uncle is dead. ... he died two days 
since. . . . The whole bulk of his property is left, 
I have been told, to the next relative, whose right 
it will moreover be to bear his title and name. 
That relative I am, by lineal descent on the mater- 
nal side, and I shall duly prove myself to be such 
for my son*s sake. Would, on the contrary, now 
that I have again embraced my father, and obtained 
his blessing ; now that I have seen my dearest 
sister safe back to her paternal home, and restored 
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my poor son to his legitimate rights ^would, I 
say, that I could rest in perfect oblivion, never to 
be spoken of any more ! 

'' Bear in raind^ Sir Hugh ; a wretched friar 
belonging to the monastery of St. Francis stands 
at this moment before you, who has to answer for 
tlie premature deaths of— 

** Julia Balmore, poor Stanley's hapless mother, 
wedded in her winding-sheet; that is the red 
brand that more sorely than all scorches his heart. 

** Mary Fairlock, unable to remove the cankei^ 
worm gnawing at her life, descending to the grave 
for having loved too credulously that seducer too. 

** Alfred Balmore, a friend whose life's blood 
was spilt at last in avenging the dishonor of a 
sister, whom that cruel friar, her husband, had 
disgraced first and then destroyed. 

^' No ! the severest self-inflicted privations and 
chastisements will only serve to prove the sincerity 
of your son's contrition ; they will never wipe off 
the stains which have disfigured his soul. 

" Farewell, my father ; may the infinitely Mer- 
ciful forgive us all ! " 

" Amen ! " fervently added Sir Hugh . ..." He 
must, indeed, exercise infinite mercy, who has to 
forgive so much wickedness as there is, even 
amongst the best of us all. 

" Stanley, Stanley, my dear boy, thou art not. 
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forsooth^ the one who should answer for thy mis* 
deeds; the selfish father who left thee to thy 
wayward inclinations^ unchecked, untutored, un- 
exampled in himself, it is he who should humble 
his gray hair to the dust, and drag out his latter 
days in sackcloth and ashes/' 

A short time after sunrise; towards the latter 
end of the month of May !. . . . Yes ; that's the 
very best period of the year, for pouring out the 
overflowing abundance of a soul full of love into 
the expectant depths of a fair one's heart, never 
loved before. So used, at least, to declare the 
wise men of old ; and so can we clearly prove, 
through some knowledge we have here and 
there picked up, by the perusal of writings on the 
fathomless, wonder-teeming subject of natural 
history. 

There was, for example, a celebrated philosopher 
who once, through microscopic agencies, which 
will perhaps never come again within the reach of 
speculative science, could, with perfect ease, detect 
every fluid that circulates within the myriads of 
bodies which cover the earth : and, not only the 
vegetable fluids, but the animal and human, of 
every species of creatures whereof the breathing 
and moving world is composed. To him, there- 
fore, the arcana of nature were an open book, with 
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characters perfectly legible in each ps^e, and a sense 
which his capacious mind could seize in every line, 
as easily as you or we can make out an invitation 
to dinner. The works of so great a man were in- 
structive beyond measure : we read them all. 

Now that philosopher, in his younger days, had 
been a lover .... it was the severe crosses, severer 
than usually fall to the lot of man, which he had 
endured, during the trying period of his heart's 
tyranny, that had, degree by degree, driven him 
to make a study of what others more generally 
abandon, as secrets purposely, and often merci- 
fully, hidden from their view. . . . The strata piled 
upon each other, which form the exterior crust of 
our terrestrial globe, were, neither too dense nor 
too profoundly based, to keep his piercing eye 
from examining through them, and even analysing 
the wonderful masses that form what is termed 
the nucleus of spheres. A concentrated heat he 
discovered far below the aboriginal rocks, to which 
the intensest natural heat or calor we know, would 
be less hot than is tepid water to the incandescent 
core of fusing furnaces. All these valuable dis* 
coveries, forget it not, had, one by one, been made 
by that astonishing philosopher, in the hope of 
finding out, some day, why he had been so unfor- 
tunate in love. 

" Alcibiades, AntinoUs, nay, Adonis himself," he 
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frequently said to his good-natured soul, when 
they chatted together, (the heart and soul often 
chat tc^ether. • • . It is when discussions are held 
within us, respecting the choice we should make of 
good or evil) ** were, neither of them, more symme- 
trically formed, nor better proportioned than I am." 
You must be privately told, before going further, 
that Arch. . . . ; good gracious ! . . . . We were 
about mentioning his name ; and the magnificent 
halo, which has, for ages past, surrounded that 
great brow, like one of those sublime glories with 
which clever artists adorn their Olympian heads, 
would probably have been converted into smoke ; 
you must be told privately therefore, without men- 
tioning names, that the erudite and recondite 
savant we allude to, for the sake of arriving more 
accurately at the satisfactory conclusion we stated 
above, viz. his * personal beauty;' had taken care, 
through a number of anatomical admeasurements, 
to ascertain precisely whether, in circumference 
and height, his person corresponded with the 
models of perfection he had chosen. 

Even the hue and texture of the epidermis, 
within which the philosopher was encased, by an 
ingenious stratagem, which so learned a man alone 
could have imagined, was proved, before his own 
eyes, beyond the necessity of any further demon- 
stration, to be exactly those of Alcibiades, albeit 
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they were not quite so smooth^ diaphanici and 
white, as those by which the other two were pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

And noW| for the instruction of those, who enter- 
tain scrupulous notions respecting the equivalence 
of their physical comeliness, as compared with 
approved specimens of classical beauty, deservedly 
admired by the cognoscenti of all civilized nations ; 
we shall describe as delicately as we can, the ^ in- 
genious plan ' resorted toby the philosopher, in order 
to be thoroughly satisfied on all points, touching this 
important matter, from the color and character of 
his hair, to the breadth and length of his toes. 

He chose, far removed from mortal view, a 
shallow pool of dark unruffled waters ; he bought, 
we are not very sure of that, he may have bor- 
rowed them, three master-pieces of painting, repre- 
senting the three above-mentioned samples of 
human perfection. Three poles he next firmly 
drove into the bed of that dark pool ; each pole, 
slightly inclined towards the opposite bank, seven 
feet or so above the level of the reflecting water. 

Attend minutely to the directions. 

To these poles he fixed the paintings, bought or 
borrowed, never mind which! upper and lower 
ends of each full-length portrait he tightly fixed. 
Obedient to the philosopher's will, see then the 
smooth surface of that pool adorned with human 
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forms three, each vying with the other in mascu- 
Kne attributes of grace, strength, and dignity. 

A fourth figure soon appears, reflected by that 
faithful liquid mirror: it is not a mere canvas 
deception this time, with its inanimate fixedness of 
complexion and shape, but un bel et bon homme, 
glowing with the warm breath of life, beaming 
with intelligent superiority, looking, in short, like 
a well-favored offspring of Mars or Apollo. 

And the philosopher compared, this and that, 
and all. 

And the philosopher said :— 

^^ The crosses I endured in my love, did not 
arise from personal defects, nothing can be more 
evident ; some other cause paralysed the repeated 
efforts I made to win her heart : Til not rest till 
I've discovered the secret springs from which our 
feelings, all, and our passions flow." 

Then the philosopher, having dressed himself 
again, carried the paintings home. 

Philosophers are seldom met with, whose re- 
searches are caused by so potent a motive as that 
which spurred on the astonishing individual, whom 
we have just introduced to your notice. Love; 
that was the banner under which he rushed to the 
conquest of knowledge ; under which, by Hercu- 
lean labors undaunted, he scorned obstacles the 
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most appalling ; dashed through barriers of ada- 
mant, plunged into depths wherein the boldest 
imagination had never yet dared to venture. 

Amongst the countless marvels which this new 
sort of conqueror, as it were, subjugated, the last 
is the one which fixed our attention the most. 
There indeed it seems that his mighty feats for 
ever terminated ; himself, no doubt, as amply 
satisfied as we were : for the few subsequent works 
which embrace the same topics, were all of them 
penned by other hands, and are singularly remark* 
able for their comparative inferiority. 

About the latter end of May, it appears, by the 
last grand exploit which the love-fraught philoso- 
pher achieved, that millions of fluids, discernible 
only to experienced eyes, by the peculiarity of 
their dyes, ascend in greater abundance but slow 
gradation from the earth's hot focus. Some of 
these fluids glide, unseen but mysteriously felt, in 
numberless variegated streams, through the seem- 
ingly inanimate denizens of forests and fields, and 
horticultural parterres ; others, more genial, with 
fecundity more saturated, and consequently deefier 
of hue, pervade the bodies of all living things ; 
vivify their principles of life ; renovate the whole 
of their material energies. 

At that very period too, the latter end of May, 
a third immense torrent of infinitely diversified 
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flaids, issuing from the same inexhaustible centre, 
inundates the sentient, the cc^tativei the ealcu- 
lative, the sentimental, aye, all, but more over- 
poweringly than all the rest, the amorous faculties 
of the entire animal creation. 

A rose-coloured, scarcely perceptible ether is 
that last fluid of all ; too rarified, too marvellous, 
too omnipotent and all-subduing, in our humble 
opinion, to be called a fluid ; yet it must be one, 
for that philosopher, who could not err, described 
it by such a name. 

Now, mark well! during the lapse of time which 
is taken up by the passage of that latter burning 
fluid, through the loving faculties of young mai- 
dens, that is the propitious moment, say at once, 
the * nick of time,' for successful wooing, regard- 
less of the vulgarity of an expression, which tells 
you so ' patly' when man should say to fascinating 
woman, " I love thee ! '' 

Our philosopher, whom, by-the-bye, we men- 
tion for the last time, for you must begin to be 
heaitily tired of his presence, brought his lady- 
love into a grove, just where he well knew that a 
streamlet of that rosy fluid was at that time abun- 
dantly gushing out. She gently pressed his arm ; 

he said again the oft-repeated words ; and 

and this time a smiling, forgiving, inviting, lovely 
face, over which that fluid played, fondly resting 
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now on his shoulder, received the conqueror's kiss. 
Oh ! Philosophy, what rewards are in store for 
thee! 

Whether Count Hubert had accidentally chosen 
a spot, over which the ambient air proved to be 
richly saturated with the above-mentioned wonder- 
working fluid, or not, he and the gentle Lady 
Gertrude, sitting on a stile at the further end of 
the Wallingford meadows, were certainly behaving 
themselves, very much in the same fashion as the 
philosopher had done, with his complacent fair 
one in the grove : modestly, but fondly withal. 

Sir Hugh de Craufurd remained for several 
hours alone, shut up in his apartments, after the 
abrupt departure of his son, refusing to admit any 
member of the family, not even his gentle, truly 
beloved Gertrude. He felt the cruel separation 
all the more acutely, for having been so excessively 
overjoyed at that wayward son's unlooked-for 
return. Well, indeed, he understood the severity 
of monastic laws, having in his former days passed 
some considerable time abroad, at one of the con- 
vents belonging to the fraternity of La Trappe, a 
newly-founded friary, where an uncle of his, on 
his mother's side, had been elected abbot, for 
having caused very munificently the capacious 

VOL. III. o 
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bailding and its church to be erected at his owa 
entire expense. 

" Thy will be done, Almighty Dispenser of sub- 
lunary things ! " he humbly cried, uttering a deep- 
drawn sigh, expressive, alas! we fear, of less pious 
resignation than of compulsory submission to a 
Will aminst which it is in vain to resist ^^ Thou 
notedst how unworthy I proved to be the paternal 
guide of my offspring during their youth, and thy 
justice decreed that both my son and my daughter 
should learn from others, those moral and religious 
duties, which it behoved me alone to inculcate. • . . 
And now that my enfeebled frame yearns for a 
faithful prop; now that my wom*out energies seek 
for the friendly intelligence of others, to guide 
them down the declivity of life, thy retributive 
Impartiality dooms me to helpless, unsolaced, 
desolate old age : my only son, torn from me for 
ever to expiate guilty deeds, the germ of which 
his father might have so easily rendered abortive; 
my daughter, reared in another land by those 
whom, though abject their condition. Thou hast 
preferred to me, now again to be removed from 
my fond affections ; removed, alas ! like her bro- 
ther, never to dwell under this roof again « 

Thy will. . . . Thy will be done ! ! ! I have deserved 
the severest awards of thy wrath,'' 

Hugh de Craufurd knelt and prayed. 
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A white-headed septuagenarian sire, who thus 
humbles himself in private before his Maker, 
striking his breast, and sincerely crying, accord- 
ing to the ritual of any creed, '' Mea culpa ! mea 
culpa! mea maxima culpa!'* seems a lesson too 
impressive for us, with heedless frivolity, to dismiss. 

Arb the prayers of repentant transgressors, when 
impotent decrepitude has begun to paralyse their 
faculties, acceptable in His judgment, who once, 
on undoubted record, bade those who asked to 
follow him, leave &ther and mother, wealth and 
rank, and take up their crosses, be reviled, spit 
upon, and trampled under foot, for his sake? 
Are the last pale flickerings of a soul, spent out in 
sins of every kind, and worldly self-gratifications, a 
sufficient oblation to tender, when the awful knell 
is tolling, which summons a mortal to the bar of 
Eternal Judgment? Mercy said to the thief on 
the tree : ^' Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise." But that thief was 
not old; had not lost the power to feel; groaned 
not from a conscience devoid of susceptibility; for he 
loudly rebuked his fellow-suffisrer, acknowledged 
his crime, and implored that One, in whom he 
firmly believed, to remember him when he came 
into His kingdom. 

Baronet ! and all of ye, hoary, death-escorting 
paralytics, who mumble, at the eleventh hour, 

o 2 
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hoping it is not too late, orisons, which good men, 
from their earliest yoath, never cease to utter in 
daily worship, bev^are ! the ' eleventh hour ' , 

may not be, cannot be such an hour as yours ! -^ 

' Scarlet ' is a guilty dye. which may become as 
white as drifted snow ; but it can only be, when 
the evil propensities of our onimpaired intellec- 
tual and physical powers require resolute per* 
severance, and the utmost efforts of our moral 
faculties to be overcome. The tiger, bereft of his 
tusks and claws; the viper, deprived of its 
venom ; the scorpion, rendered stingless. whether 
it be through violent means or through natural de- 
cay, are not a whit less ferocious and false, because 
they have ceased to lacerate, bite, or sting. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Pretty things we saw — Sad news — Sweet farewell and gallop 
home — Confoanded testamentary clause. 

Obrtbude db Cbadfubd bad a manner of 
acting, speaking, and even, of thinking, which 
appertained to herself alone : comparative awk-> 
wardness and vulgarity would have seemed all 
attempts at imitation, with such a model to copy. 
We grant that, in many of the upper circles of 
society, there are inimitable standards of grace, 
beauty, and refinement, which justly deserve our 

unbounded admiration We are, even now, 

in perfect ecstasy, when we pass in review the 
glorious galaxy, who usually surround the gracious 
Monarch of these realms : and to many who are 
not there, our humblest homage is also paid. 
Nevertheless it must be repeated, that, through 
some enchantment or other; through a plastic, 
moulding, perfecting series of occult processes we 
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bave no conception of, both with r^afd to mind 
and person, Gertnide was gifted with degrees of 
superiority, as yet, onattained by the handsomest, 
the most accompUshed, the best of the sez^ . . « 
Pout not, belle enfiint !. . . . We confess that we 
have not seen yon all. 

And, oh ! what a dehcate treat it was, to watch 
Gertnide and Hubert, unobserved as we were, 
(authors, you should recollect, see things past, 
present, and future, with as much ease as you see 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow) to watch them 
walking arm in arm from that stile down the mea- 
dows, and by the mill-stream, and through the hop- 
grounds, and in and out of a score of deUgbtfnl 
sequestered spots, which lovers, somehow or other, 
instinctively choose to rove in, there, no doubt, 
to murmur sweet confessions, or to sigh promises 
of bliss, . which Hymen, having once accepted, 
seldom fails to pay, sometimes with interest, 
sometimes too, at a frightful discounts . . . 

To form an approximate idea of the chaste and 
guileless ways, in which the lovely daughter of Sir 
Hugh ii^enuously welcomed and returned tokens 
of affection ftt>m her companion ; that companion 
as pure-minded as the maid herself; think of 
sweet Virginia wandering through the woods, 
and across the plantations of Pamplemousse, in 
the Isle of France, with her respectful, adoring. 
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devoted Paul, leading her over causeways, bending 
down lofty boughs into huge parasols, for the dear 
one to rest under, even bearing in his arms the 
sweet burden he loved so well, over chasms and 
rapids, and dangerous water&lls. 

** So, you really fear, my dear Hubert, that 
Lord d'Harecourt will be inexorable with regard 
to his refusal of Alice's hand to poor Stanley, 
should his father persist in keeping the circum- 
stances of his late return to England unknown ? " 
said Gertrude enquiringly to the count. 

" Yes, , my own dear one, I am firmly per- 
suaded, that no ai^ument on earth will prevail on 
Lord d'Harecourt to allow his daughter to wed 
any man, whose father refuses to be responsibly 
present at the altar, during the celebration of the 
marriage ceremonies. My dear father is scrupu- 
lous to a fault touching all the minutiae of solemn 
public rites. Besides, there are his near relatives 
and my dear mother's, at the present moment 
visiting us, who all peremptorily insist upon the 
necessity of permitting no mystery whatever, to 
darken the genealogy of whomsoever becomes a 
member of the d'Harecourt family. You are 
perhaps not aware, dearest, that rumours are 
afloat, which go so far as to affirm positively, 
that the Marquis of Terrebelle is still living; 
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and, what is more distressing than all, that 
he dares not appear, on account of misdeeds, 
which our laws visit with the severest penalties. 
Poor, unhappy Snobgold's valet left rumors be* 
hind him, exceedingly prejudicial to the character 
of our excellent friend Monsieur Cuir6/' 

'^ I thought, Hubert," said the lovely pleader, 
looking earnestly in her companion's face, *' that 
you had engaged, by relating to your father all 
the generous acts of our benefactor, during that 
horrid confinement of yours in the Bastille, to 
remove from his mind every vestige of prejudice 
which might tend to injure poor Stanley's cause? 
Those accounts, coupled with the important ser- 
vices, which the marquis rendered to his lordship, 
at the time of the robbery, are surely enough to 
create feelings of gratitude, sufficient to over- 
throw every kind of reasonable obstacle. Stanley 
told me very lately, that he did not anticipate any 
opposition to the marriage on the part of either 

his Lordship or dear Lady d*Harecourt 

For our friend Monsieur Cuire, he added, had 
engaged to make your father acquainted with 

every particular of his life Has he done 

so?" 

'* I am not aware that he has said a word as 
yet on the subject to my father," replied the 
young count, painful doubts crossing just then. 
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as an ominous cloud, his anxious brow. *^ With 
regard to the communication I promised to make, 
dear Gertrude, you may well imagine your Hu- 
bert would not fail to fulfil engagements which 
he contracted with you." 

Such a speech from Paul might have thrilled 
through Virginia's whole frame, so as to produce 
fond acknowledgments, productive themselves, 
throughout another frame, of correspondent 
thrills, not an iota less grateful. What our 
two devoted ones felt and expressed was all 
that, with much more that none can feel and 
express so well as Gertrudes and Huberts. 

'' Lord d'Harecourt, besides being moved 
almost to tears by the recital, darling child, 
declared to me, that very day, that nothing on 
earth would afford him greater pleasure than 
finding a fit opportunity of acknowledging his 
obligations to our deliverer, by any gift which 
it might be within his power to grant." 

" Your father said those words, Hubert ? Then, 
dearest ; Alice and Stanley, myself and thou can- 
not fail, some day ere long, to become the two 
happiest couples in this happiest of lands." 

Enthusiasm so beautiful as this could not be 
quietly contemplated, even by a passive spectator, 
one who had passed the fiery age of sudden emo- 
tions, much less could it be seen unmoved by him 

o 3 
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whose soul was iransporied at the mere sight of 
that maiden's shadowed approach. 

There she stood, not long, as commoo sense will 
tell you, a very angel of Love, such as that love- 
fraught and love-tale-telling poet of ours, repre- 
sents the peris and fairies, and spirits of Paradise, 
in his Veiled Prophet, Fire*worshippers,and Melo- 
dies. • • • There she stood ; for a second stood, 
scarcely more, with her rosy white hands fondly 
clasped, and longingly raised upwards, as if she 
sought to spring with him at the fount of infinite 
and eternal love. 

And there, indeed, would she have gladly flown, 
had sympathising Heaven, at that moment, granted 
her wings, as well as to the ravished youth who 
soon had caught her up in his arms. 

What a frightful dearth of beauties, by-the-bye^ 
would soon drive to madness those myriads of men 
who have hearts, which they wish to enslave; were 
the Gertrudes of this earth, all Gertrudes to their 
Huberts, in ecstatic fits of affection, to get wings 
given them, and soar away with their mates to the 
skies ! The atmosphere, supposing one could see 
them, (and it would be cruel, past all conception, 
to deprive us for ever of such treasures, by first 
rendering the dear runaways invisible,) the atmo* 
sphere would be peopled with lovely ones, who 
bad longed for blissful regions, where passion 
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like theirs might be centuplicated and eternalized ; 
the air, cloven throuc^h by aMcending Eves and 
Eves* daughters, would thus offer to the fascinated 
beholder's gaze the most enchanting spectacle ever 
seen. 

For modesty's sake, those enamoured belles 
who happened not to be wearing a riding dress, 
at the critical moment, during the rapid lapse of 
which, ecstasied, they breathed their fervent wish 
for instant translation^ might quickly be favored, 
through supernatural agencies, — all things are 
feasible in fairy realms! — with silken, satin, muslin, 
or velvet trains, added to their bridal dresses or 
vii^n frocks. — Village and hamlet maidens con- 
tentedly put up with plain, substantial love's 
preliminaries and consummation : this conse- 
quently prevents the necessity of lengthening 
fustian, printed cotton, and woollen country gowns. 

Who has not seen the dressed souls of fair 
departed ones, conveyed by angelic groups to their 
celestial mansions above ; seen them, of course, 
as the figured canvas or the sculptured marble of 
genius has revealed them to admiring nations ? 

Our foregoing humble dream may well be for- 
given; when statuaries and painters are daily 
rewarded for regenerating the dead into heaven- 
ward-mounting embodiments, decently clad in long 
flowing robes. 
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A mercy indeed it should be deemed, after all, 
that Deither love nor hate ; happiness nor sorrow, 
in female shapes, have means accorded them to 
bid farewell to man, for many indeed would then 
be the single ascensions of our iairer fellow- 
creatures. . . . We use them, when kindest we strive 
to be, so far below their real worth. 

Hours had glided by unheeded, whilst that en* 
chanted pair had talked of the many things they 
had done, and the many more things they agreed 
to do, when Hubert, pointing to his horse ready 
saddled, and waiting at the lower park gate — 

'^ You observe, dearest Gertrude, that the groom 
has not forgotten the appointed time, although we 
have, who bade him be there punctually at twelve, 
by the stable clock; two whole hours have we 
been keeping my faithful Juno there chewing the 

cud of impatience It is mostly the case with 

U6all,who have people under our rule, each of whom 
we expect to find a piece of perfection. Masters 
grossly violate their own engagements, and severely 
punish their "servants for being forgetful of the 
most trifling duty they have to perform. . . . But 
you and I, sweet friend, have learned humility in 
that schooling of ours at the Bastille : ever since 
that time, when I am in the wrong, I consider my- 
self bound to acknowledge it." 

** Here, James, put this into your pocket. • . . It 
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is a fine, which I pay you for being so late. . . . 
Another time, should it be your turn to be behind, 
I shall expect you to drop a shilling in the poor 
box on the following Sunday." 

James civilly thanked the Count... and was 
about retiring, when he suddenly recollected that 
he had a message to deliver. '' Master Stanley de 
Craufurd, my lady, is looking for you ; he sent me 
to tell you to return to the Keep as soon as pos- 
sible. You will find him, he said, in the armoury, 
where he wishes to speak with you." 

** No sooner had the groom disappeared than 
Hubert, vaulting into the saddle, set off for the 
Knoll at full speed, for he clearly perceived that 
his walk in the meadows would be the cause of 
some disappointment in Lord d*Harecourt's arrange- 
ments for that evening, unless good Juno, per- 
ceiving her master's wish, turned that sleek and 
slim graceful frame of hers to the best possible 
account . . which the intelligent, affectionate crea- 
ture scarcely ever failed to do. The fact is, that a 
family meeting had been convoked by his lordship, 
for the purpose, not only of proposing in due form 
the Lady Alice's marriage with Stanley, but for 
discussing and settling sundry important points 
relative to Count Hubert's own nuptials with Lady 
Gertrude, of Wallingford Keep; the necessary 
dowry, and fresh testamentary settlements. 
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each other, when the rider was well nigh out of 
^ht. 

** Oh!'* said she, ''my hours of probation are 
not yet ended ! I have perhaps many more to 
hnger out; a whole life, may-be, of sad disappointed 
existence to end are. Be it so ; be it the reverse, 

which Heaven grant ! I am resigned On me 

shall not the heavy hand of adversity press, so as 
to make me forget that our present state is an 
ordeal, wherein trials and tribulations are sent to us 
for merciful ends. Hubert loves me, purely and 
nobly he loves me ; what can a modest maiden 
desire more ? Should the Will of Heaven decree 
that insannountable obstacles shall oppose them- 
selves to the Unking of two such hearts as ours, it 
is, no doubt, because that Will, foreseeing the 
results of forthcoming years, has determined that 
temptations too great for us to withstand, cala- 
mities too severe for either of us to bear, shall be 
spared His servants, awarding rather apparent in- 
flictions of woe, for a time, that blessings infinite, 
my dearest, my own Hubert, may become, at last, 
our eternal enviable fete." 

'' Confound all prejudices arising from the pride 
of birth ! " said he .... for why should we conceal 
the thoughts of that youthful horseman, as he tears 
along the road, to keep his appointment. . . . He 
too thought of vexatious oppositions likely to arise 
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in that disagreeable meeting, to which he was 
hastening. " Why should not my father's con- 
sent suffice?'' he continued^ somewhat chafed, 
'' How dares any one but my dear parents to inter- 
fere^ in matters which so materially concern my 
own separate interest ! I'd not allow one there to 
express himself in the slightest way disparagingly 
of my dear Gertrude's rank or personal merits ! !" 

Poor Juno was neither Sir Nicholas, nor any 
one of the kinsmen met that day at the Knoll, and 
yet poor Juno received at that moment in her sides 
two dreadful fepurs, which the count unsparingly 
dug in, thinking, no doubt, that he was simply 
teaching some insolent third or fourth cousin to 
hold his peace. 

Many, after reading the widely different words 
used by those two affectionate beings, touching the 
self-same subject, will feel vastly inclined to think 
that the former loved much less devotedly and 
well than the latter. . . . Nonsense ! ! They both 
loved each other as truly and fondly as two bodies, 
made as they were of healthy flesh and blood, 
could love. . . . Words are froth, in such matters 
as these. . . . Read on, and you'll find out upon 
what undeniable orrounds we dare to establish our 

D 

belief. 

Gertrude de Craufurd's love was, in every respect, 
as pure and profound, as heartfelt and rapturous, 
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as body and soal engroesingi as was Count Hobert 
d'Haiecoart*s, because — 

Her*s was woman's loTe*-and man's love, be it 
ever so torrent-like, aU overwhelming ; so fomace- 
like, all consuming; is as widely different froai 
THAT, as a wise monarchical government essentiaUy 
differs from the vodferoos legislative rhapsodies of 
a would-be-thonght sayMent mobocracy. . . . Excuse 
the political 8imile....It savours of the times, 
which contemporaneousness, with your leave, we 
humbly offer as its ' permit to pass/ 

Now, why are they so different; and why so 
compared? 

They differ so extensively, because, out of the 
petals and inner hearts of the sweetest flowers, 
you can extract nothing but delicate dyes, fragrance 
and honey . . . and no one will venture to deny that 
women, all of them, when they are good, are the 

loveliest flowers of the creation Whilst, out of 

the craters of volcanoes, which we take men to be, 
so soon as real love affects their senses, you can 
expect no result but floods of scorching lava; 
stunning detonations ; devouring irruptions of con- 
flagrative elements .... Such was the case, at least, 
in our younger days. . . . Men may have discovered 
a more fashionable way of loving now, with quaker 
thee-thouing sobriety, for example ; or more coolly 
still, as Northpolites do, no doubt, in those icy 
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regions where poor Franklin finds very little love 
to warm himself or his crew. 

No disparagement^ be it well understood ! Out- 
ward love is what we have been similising ; that 
passion, inward ly, when it is young and pure on 
both sides, on both sides alike is homogeneous in 
all its delightful emotions. 

Why, next, did we compare woman's love, under 
the form of a monarchical government, to: you 
know what follows. . . . Because, placing true pa- 
triotism and true love on an equal footing, and 
conceiving that both the monarchical and demo- 
cratical object of either government is usually the 
welfare of the nation ; we fancied that a similarity 
of external appearances clearly existed between 
love and parliament — viz. 

Prudent and reserved is woman's rule over her 
stronger feelings Here you have a constitu- 
tional monarch's wise and careful administration, 
quietly managing public afiairs, even when they 
ferment the most. 

Boisterous and impatient is man's conduct 
under the influence of his passion ; we mean his 
grande passion ; his wrath's all bubble and bom- 
bast. There you have Messieurs A, B, C, D, the 
democrats, with fifty more, clamoring about the 
necessary grants and privileges which should be 
conceded to men, to make high and low, lions 
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«nd asseSy prosperous and happy in their own 
stupid socialist way. Keep up the parallels, and 
we make no doubt you will find that — 

In the former case (woman's love), the heart 16 
in a blaze, but only emits, at fit and proper oppor- 
tunities, violet sparks and roseate coruscations, 
which modestly, yet unmistakeably, indicate its 
fervor. Whilst in the latter, (my lord's passion,) 
the blaze of his heart oozes out at every pore, and 
seeks constant fuel to keep the furnace up. 

Gertrude loved chastely, concealing the flame. 

Hubert burned, unable to keep the fire down. 

And they both loved each other as much and 
as well as the fondest of maidens ever loved the 
fondest of lovers. 

Wallingford Park, like most other parks, was 
composed of gay shrubberies, noble clumps of 
elms, thick coppices, and groves: it had its waters 
too; sometimes a running shallow brook, with 
picturesque pigmy bridges, connecting its flowery 
banks; sometimes a pond, dark and silent and 
deep, bordered with overhanging willows: there 
was a cascade besides, that, in former days, had 
been thebvorite spot towards which the present friar 
de Craufurd used to bend his steps, when a quieter 
mood took, at times, possession of his restless soul. 

To this cool retreat would Sir Hugh frequently 
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repair about noon, on summer days, there hoping 
to find a solacing peace that might mitigate his 
sorrows — we allude especially to those years which 
preceded the return of his daughter from abroad. 
It was his dear Stanley's contrivance; a tastefully 
arranged grotto, with rocks anid shells, and a 
variety of parasite creepers luxuriantly grovring 
out of every fissure and crack, all the more en- 
ticing to the desolate afBicted father, for having 
been imagined and completed by his ever regretted 
boy. Long dismal hours had the baronet sighed 
and wept away at the foot of ' Stanley's fall,' as 
he designated it, whenever he alluded to that 
retired dell. All the servants at the Keep, who 
wished to speak with their master during the day, 
were sure, as they remarked to each other, to find 
him sitting on the stone close by ' Stanley's fall.' 
^ The stone ' was so called from its having 
been brought there by Squire Stanley's particular 
orders, in consequence of its having once be- 
longed to an ancient monument, discovered in a 
remote part of the estate, and supposed to have 
contained the mouldering remains of one of the 
former barons de Craufurd, a renowned knight, 
who had won his spurs at the point of his 
lance in the holy wars. No where else was 
the young squire, now the Franciscan friar, ever 
known to sit; no where else was the worthy 
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present owner of the Keep ever found, daring his 
painful and frequent meditations^ but there. 

The conclusion to which Lady Gertrude had 
brought her serious reflections, touching the 
former trials she had undergone, and the pro- 
bable future tribulations yet, she feared, in store 
for her, had produced the desired calm, which 
pious resignation almost ever brings; the ser- 
vant's message consequently drew her immediate 
attention ; hastening, therefore, her steps, the dear 
girl selected the shortest way to the mansion, to 
reach, as quickly as possible, the armoury, where 
her nephew was, no doubt, still awaiting her 
presence. 

Occurrences often take place in the course of 
human proceedings, which appear as if secret 
powers had been assisting to bring about their 
singular conjuncture ; people then say that it is all 
a ' trick ; ' that matters have been forced U^ether 
for the purpose of producing an effect. Now we 
solemnly declare that we have done no such thing 
• • • • Our plan is to let events alone, as to their 
time of happening, we simply relate things as 
they pass before our eyes, our mind's eyes. . . . 
And when we tell you that Gertrude's shortest 
way home led her by the cascade, we tell you 
a fact as true, as when we add that Sir Hugh 
de Craufurd sitting on the said * stone,' earnestly 
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conversing with his grandson, was there, much to 
the young lady*s surprise, when she reached it 

" Ah! Gertrude, you come very opportunely, 
my dear child,'* said the baronet to his daughter, 
" although I am grieved to add that it is to hear 
bad news." 

*< What bad news, my dear father ?. . , . Did 
Stanley, who, by-the-bye, has been sending for 
me, and to whom I humbly offer my apologies, 
bring from the Knoll any report which has dis- 
turbed your peace ? " 

" Ask him, child; ask him," continued the 
aged father, pointing to the youth. 

The apprehensive, trembling fair one looked at 
young de Craufurd. 

" Indeed, dear aunt, I have brought heart* 
breaking tidings from Harecourt • . . The family 
will not listen to any connection between the 
Lady Alice and me, so long as my father persists 
in keeping himself aloof, • • . They insist upon the 
Marquis of Terrebelle coming forth, and pro- 
ducing clear and satisfactory accounts of my 
birth and parentage. . . • without which, one and 
all have declared that they will never grant their 
consent to the marriage." 

'' And I declare," exasperately cried Sir Hugh, 
'' that no daughter of mine shall ever wed any 
young lord of Harecourt, so long as my own 
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beloved grandson, a legitimate offspring of the 
noble and illustrious de Craufurds, is not con- 
sidered an equal match to their Lady Alice." 

Poor Gertrude! This was indeed a heart- 
breaking double cause of grief for thee. Stanley 
led the weeping child to a prominent rock, which 
occasionally served as a resting place, when two 
or three happened to be present together at the 
Fall. . . . She soon recovered, however, and look* 
ing at the baronet,^ 

" Did I not hear you say, my dear father, that 
when you called on Lord d'Harecourt, a short 
time back, with the intention of asking, in the 
usual way, his daughter's hand for your grand- 
son, he courteously replied, that he felt honored 
by the offered alliance ? " 

" He did so, Gertrude, stating at the same time, 
I now recollect it well, that an ancient custom es- 
tabUshed for generations past in the d'Harecourt 
family, which was never once broken through, 
would further require the unanimous consent of 
all his male relatives, whom he would early take 
care to convoke. He further gave me to under- 
stand, that he could not for a moment doubt 
their willingness to grant their general and 
friendly concurrence." 

^' Was it not in consequence of his lordship's- 
cordial, acquiescent reception of your suit, Sir 
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Hugh/' in his turn, inquired Stanley, '* that you 
too consentedi very lately, when Lord and Lady 
d'Harecourt paid you a recent visit, through simi- 
lar motives, to give your own daughter to Count 
Hubert?" 

" Exactly so, my boy. . . . But, if relatives have 
the right and impudence to meddle with Lord 
d'Harecourt's domestic arrangements, to the pre- 
judice of mine, I'm the man to let him know, 
that my consent was given only as a result of his 
own. Let him seriously reject you, Stanley, I 
shall as certainly reject his son, Hubert." 

'' And I shall as certainly die/' was heard 
almost inaudibly to groan, on her moss-covered 
rock, the unhappy one by the falling waters. 

'' Sir Hugh ! " addressing himself impressively 
to his grandfather, said the excited young man 
before him, ^' take not measures too precipitate 
which you may hereafter have long to regret. . . . 
My presence here, I am beginning to perceive, is 
likely to produce unavoidable, incalculable mis-* 
chiefs. ... I love Alice, it is true, vrith all my 
soul I love her ; Heaven only knows how much ! 
but never shall I permit interested motives of 
mine to mar the happiness of my best of friends : 
my own dear benefactor and his beloved daughter 
. • • • No, sir, you must be well aware that Ger- 
trude de Craufurd has already but too severely 
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felt the hard grasp of woe, for you, for any of 
u&, by any rash determination, to double the 
measure of her past sorrows. 

'' Your excessive affection for me, makes you 
forget what amends are due to an unhappy being 
whose future destinies, it should conjointly be our 
daily study to make happy. • • • With humble 
deference I speak it, and not any feeling of re- 
proof. My object, kind sir, is simply that of in- 
ducing you to part with me for the love of one, 
who has every claim to your tenderness. . . . To- 
morrow, therefore, with your leave, effectually 
to remove from you every just cause of resent- 
ment against the d*Harecourts, I shall set off for 
Flanders, where my regiment is still quartered, 
and where I do entreat you most earnestly. Sir 
Hugh, as a reward for my present sacrifice, to 
send me early accounts of my sweet aunt*s joyful 
wedding." 

Before allowing Sir Hugh to return the answer 
required by his grandson's noble request, Lady 
Gertrude, resolutely calling to her aid all the 
energies of her mind, walked up to young de 
Craufurd, took his hand, then, with her whole 
life seemingly depending on the reply which 
must follow, — 

'' Were you present, dear Stanley, at the 
family meeting, where such a cruel resolutioni 
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was passed ? . . . • Was not the rendez-vous fixed 
for this evening ? " 

^' The information I brought here this momingi 
my dear Gertrude, was gathered from the lips of 
Alice, who had herself been privately told of the 
probable result of the forthcomiog conference by 
her sympathising mother, dear Lady d'Harecourt. 
The d'Harecourt family meet, as it was proposed, 
this evening." 

When the heart is abruptly disburdened of a 
weight of calamity, which compressed it almost 
to nothingness, its expansion becomes so pain- 
fully rapid and great, that the owner finds ex- 
pressions of thankfulness no where but in the 
wordless soul ; knows of no adequate acknow- 
ledgement, but that of deep-seated, heartfelt, 
mental prayer .... Suddenly relieved of intole- 
rable fears, Gertrude, the most sensitive and 
grateful of her sex, relinquished the hold she still 
had of Stanley's band, and fell prostrate on her 
knees. 

Both the gentlemen endeavoured to render her 
the assistance they deemed necessary. But the 
gentle overwhelmed maiden, overwhelmed with 
dawning hope, would not rise until she had 
fitly thanked Him, the most merciful, whom she 
had never before thanked in vain. And when 
the lovely worshipper rose :— * 

p2 
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" Leave not Sir Hugh/' she enireatingly said, 
*^ generous, self-devoting son of that most de- 
voted of brothers. . . . And you, oh ! my dearest 
father, patiently wait the will of God. 

^' To night the meeting takes place. . . . 

" What may not to-morrow disclose ?" 

Ask the high functionaries of mighty king- 
doms, what they think of the facility of con- 
voking and collecting important personages under 
the same roof, at one particular time, for the 
purpose of discussing subjects of great political 
importance •• .. Ask the president of most com* 
mittees, let their object be what it may, say even : — 
the actual potentate of the present board of ma- 
nagement for the Exhibition of the Worka of 
Industry of all Nations ; ask those experienced 
judges, what notions they entertain respecting the 
feasibility of assembling, by any given day, 
patrons and auxiliaries, with a view of eflPecting 
some private or public good. . . . Each will answer 
you, probably using some such fine allusions as 
these — ^for premiers and presidents are no fools, or 
should not be. . . . Sisyphus had a greater chance of 
lodging his provoking stone at the top of the Tar- 
tarian hill; the Danaides were more likely to 
fill at last their confounded perforated tub, tbao 
premiers or presidents^ or potent rulers of any mass 
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of men, have, or ever had, a fair probability of 
gathering together, sans fail, on a certain day or 
Dight^the whole force which they have endeavoured 
to muster ; the less so too as the necessity of the 
case the more peremptorily demands their personal 
assistance That is precisely why the con- 
gress at Harecourt Knoll happened not on the 
evening which had been appointed; it occurred 
several days later. 

There was Major-General Thunderclap, con- 
fined to his bed, with a return of those shocking 
inflammatory symptoms in his side, arising from 
that cartridge-ball, which the stupid surgeons about 
him had never been able to extract. . . • He could 
not come. • . • 

There was Doctor Mordicai Antipas; he, the 
dear soul, had solemnly engaged to preach a 
sermon at the consecration of a newly-erected 
church, to which he expected very shortly to 
be translated ; the parish in which he then 
ministered, not being suificiently populous, to 
give employment to his zealous love of moral 
reformation. . . . he also could not come • . . How 
could he ?. • . • 

A third absentee, was no less an individual 
than the celebrated barrister of that day; the 
cause he had to plead admitted of no delay .... 
It was that of an interesting young widow, whose 
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• 

fortune, violently tugged at by a shoal of rapa- 
cious relatiyes, he nobly defended with all his 
might and main. . . . How could he also possibly 
be there ?. • « • 

We shall not fail to give you timely notice 
when all those and the other worthies have 
arrived. — But :— » 

The Kiosk !... • 

Will you kindly accompany us once more to 
that house of mourning ; soon, alas ! to be also 
the scene of death, and that of merciless spolia- 
tion? 

'^ She cannot survive many hours; indeed, 
my dear Miss Snobgold, I am in duty bound to 
tell you, that your unfortunate mother will most 
probably have ceased to suffer before sunrise,'' 
replied the medical attendant to Miss Cleopatra's 
enquiry respecting her dying parent's present 
state. '' It is not disease that kills the poor 
creature, my dear Miss Snobgold ; believe me, it 
is nothing but excruciating mental agony; your 
brother's horrid death, coupled with the dreadful 
circumstances of that robbery, considerably in- 
creased the virulence of my patient's symptoms ; 
but, some time before that, I am sure of it, some 
serious grief or apprehension affected Mrs. Snob- 
gold's usual state of health .... Are you aware 
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of any cause which could have led to such a 
result?'' 

The person whom we have already mentioned 
under the name of Nelly, Satin Nell, sUpped out 
of the room. 

" Nothing, sir, with which I am privately ac- 
quainted, or which any of us here have had the 
least notion of, ever appeared to create in my dear 
mother the slightest visible uneasiness," answered 
the young lady...." It was certainly observed 
by some of us, by my poor brother especially, 
that my dear mamma seemed less lively, and 
evidently more given to seclusion, ever since the 
visit of an old friend of hers, a Sir Hugh de 
Craufurd, the grandfather of a young man for 
whom Mrs. Snobgold always expressed the great- 
est possible interest. . . « " 

An expressive movement of his head gave 
clearly enough to understand, that the doctor 
attributed the whole of his patient's physical 
prostration to that particular circumstance. He 
retired, as usual, recommending the profoundest 
silence. 

" Stop, sir ! " cried suddenly some one behind 
him. 

** God bless my soul! Who's that?" terri- 
fied by the sound of an unknown voice bidding 
him to stand at that time of night, and in such a 
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gloomy place, almost groaned out the doctor, 
just then crossing a part of the shrubbery, on his 
way to the stables. 

'' Be not alarmed, whoever you are ; but, stop, 
you absolutely must, should I even be compelled 
to bar your way. • . . How is the mistress of that 
dismal pile?" 

" She is dying." 

'' Are there no remedies whereby her life may 
be saved?" 

'' Not one ! Death has already begun his work 
of destruction." 

" Who are you ? " 

** The family medical attendant." 

^' Is there any consciousness left ? " 

'^ There will be to the last moment of lier 
existence." 

A munificent fee was left in the doctor's hand. 

It was the friar who left it. 

In London, at that time widely different to what 
it is now, a singular circumstance was taking 
place, which, besides the approaching demise of 
the present proprietor of the Kiosk, and the owner 
of vast properties beside, was about to produce the 
greatest possible degradation, as well as utter ruin 
to the Snobgold family. 

A man, disreputable throughout his exterior. 
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and still more disgusting by the coarseness of bis 
language ; the treacherous character of his com- 
munioation ; and the low revenge which was foully 
glutting on the mischief it was doing ; had been 
for some time conversing with the young master of 
a drinking bouse or low tap in Ratcliffe Highway. . 
The owner of that house was a distant relation of 
the former Snobgolds; we say ^former' from 
reasons which will soon prove, if the fact have not 
already been made sufficiently plain to you, that 
the present occupiers of the Kiosk, and for a long 
time purse-proud possessors of the enormous Snob- 
gold property, were no more Snobgolds than you 
or we. 

He, now the legitimate and sole heir to poor 
Mrs. Snobgold's long-deceased husband's personal 
fortune and hereditary claims, spiteful at having 
never been benefitted a single stiver, or even no- 
ticed in any way by his relatives during the life- 
time of his uncle, or since, absolutely jumped about 
the floor with rough exultation, on being told, as 
he was by that disreputable man, that Mrs. Snob- 
gold, the supposed wife of his said uncle, having 
another husband living at the time, had no valid 
title whatever to a penny-worth of the goods and 
chattels left at his death by the elder Snobgold to 
his son. 

He caught the mean scoundrel before him in his 

p 3 
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arms, bellowing all the while, ** You're a made 
man, Bill ; yoa're a made man. . . . I'll never allow 
you to want a pot of double X, or a roof to -snore 
under. . . . Then you can swear that all the family 
papers were burnt by the squire ; that he himself 
told you so ; that he took you to the vault where 
the cinders were still lying ?" 

" To be sure, I can, take my davy of it : I seed 
them with my own eyes." 

" And Nell, your fellow servant ; let's see, you call 
her 'Satin Nell,' don't you ?" asked Jeremy Snob- 
gold, for so was called the landlord we have here. 

'* Yes, that's her very name ; the vixen ; I've 
been expecting her every day this week past to 
join me here." 

" You have ? Capital ! Then she'll help us 

to prove matters before the powers that be." 

"Won't she!... .Only wait awhile and you'll 
see. . . . She's got a rare lot to let out," blustered 
Bill, Beau Bill, of course ; you have made him out 
before this. 

*^ She really overheard Sir Hugh don Crockford, 
the barnet, declare that he firmly believed that 
his son was still alive; he who married Mary 
Fairlock, and left her to go to Spain." 

" Did'nt I tell you she did ?. . . . And she over- 
heard Mrs. Snob say to Master Stanley that her 
former husband, his own father by another wife. 
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f was a captain in the king's army ; that he went 

2; abroad, where he was killed in a dael, as they 

wrote word to her, but that she could not help 
thinking, somehow or other, that he was still 
alive. • • • All that there, d'ye see. Master Jeremy^ 
Satin Nell, my buxom good*un told me, spick 
and span fresh, as she'd got it." 

'' And where do you say, Bill, that you saw that 
there very captain a short time since ? '* asked the 
publican, greedily drinking in every word. 

'* Why, you stupid fellow ; beg your pardon, 
Master Jeremy ; but you forgets so ... • Did'nt 
I repate to you a score of times this morning, 
I verily believe, that I seed old Mrs. Snob's hus- 
band, the captain that was, on the night of the 
robbery, just after that there meddlesome young 
count had knocked me down with the butt-end of 
his whip, for aiming at that very fellow, whom, 
I find, they now calls the friar." 

By the time that Master Jeremy Snobgold, 
nephew to Squire Snobgold, of the Seven Dials, 
had ended his long conference with Beau Bill, 
every particular, respecting the positive actual 
existence of poor dying Mrs. Snobgold's former 
husband, was detailed over and over again to him : 
notliing was omitted ; nothing left unsaid. . . . and, 
better than all : scarcely a word that was not care- 
fully written, and signed by the villainous valet. 
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Private informatioD bad been forwarded too, by 
one of Satin Nell's travelling cousins, a kind of 
tinker, to all the servants at the Kiosk, where to 
find a welcome, in case they should very soon be 
obliged to look out for fresh situations. 

Whilst the lawyers in the interest of Master 
Jeremy, the tapster, an honest, good-hearted fel- 
low in all but money matters, are getting up their 
evidences, to prove a clear case of bigamy against 
Widow Snobgold, we shall once more fancy our- 
selves where we left ' the friar.' 

A moaning night breeze sadly murmured out- 
side the wretched woman's window, the dirge 
which was to prelude her entrance into the valley 
of death. . . . Silence having been strictly recom- 
mended; not a soul was heard or seen in Mrs. 
Snobgold's gloomy chamber. . . . Miss Seraphina 
Longshanks, her sorrowful pupil, and Mrs. Grace- 
pot were at that moment whispering amongst 
themselves at the further end. of an inner room, 
beyond that in which the poor widow was appa- 
rently slumbering. 

There were strange movements heard at various 
times during that miserable night, in all the lower 
apartments of the house. • . . And coach-wheels, 
and horses, leaving the back premises, had even been 
noticed by the three ladies on several occasions. . . . 
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The bell had been pulled repeatedly without 
having been answered. 

It was naturally concluded that all the servants, 
worn out by a continuance of wotchings, had 
gone to rest. 

The clock had struck two, when a person, 
closely muffled up in a dark cloak, walked up the 
principal staircase, crossed the outer apartments, 
and entered noiselessly at the unhappy widow's 
door. Kneeling then by the bedside, with all the 
precautions which one would take, who anxiously 
wished his presence to be unheeded, the stranger 
seemed soon absorbed in prayer- 
Each of the ladies had gradually fallen asleep : 
it was the fifth night that they had passed without 
retiring to their beds. 

'' Mary ! " called softly the person alluded to. 
Three times was ^ Mary!' whispered close to 
Mrs. Snobgold's pillow, before she became con* 
dous of the mysterious summons^ • • • But, all at 
once, starting, the poor widow looked round 
faintly answering : *' Stanley !" 

'' You wished to see me, my poor Mary, I was 
told, by my son, if I really were not dead. • • . " 
gently said the friar • • . , '^ Here I am come 
indeed, unhappy woman, to forgive and to bless 
you." 

A feeble pressure of her hand informed thQ 
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speaker that his wretched wife heard him, al- 
though she was unable to answer. 

'' Mary!'' he resumed, '^ you have taken to 
heart too bitterly a fault, which was committed 

without the slightest guilt of your own 

Our moments are brief therefore let 

me^ unfortunate victim of my own deception, 
speak alone, and confess the wrong I have done 
you," 

" Say only, .... my dear Stan. . . . ley, that 
thou thinkest me innocent • . . . and • • • • I shall 
die • • • • in peace/' 

'' Thou art innocent indeed, my Mary ; and I 
have purposely met your wish, by coming here to 
assure you that, whatever the world may say, with 
reference to your seeming misconduct, by marrying 
again during my lifetime, no blame can be at- 
tached to any part of your proceedings, as it 
exclusively regards me. . . • Great, on the contrary, 
boundless is the gratitude which I feel towards 
you, for your generous and unremitted care of my 
poor abandoned boy.... No, indeed, Mary, 
towards all others let your acts have been kind or 
cruel ; fair or unjust ; towards me, your behaviour 
has ever been affectionate and reproachless." 

'* May merciful Heaven forgive. ... thee.... 
Stanley.. ,. as readily as.. .. I.. «. do.... Fare 
....well!" 
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'' Amen ! " the friar, signing himself, devoutly 
responded. 

Then death gloated over its prey ; and darkness 
and mute remorse were for several hours more 
the silent and sad inmates of that gorgeous hall. 

When the light of day began to reveal, one by 
one, the distant hills and hamlets, which formed 
the picturesque horizon thc^t encircled the Kiosk 
and its extensive grounds, the Marquis of Terre« 
belle, muffled in his cloak as before, stole, weeping 
and woe-worn, from the dismal bedside of another, 
fortunately the last, of his hapless victims. 

During four hours at least had poor Mrs. Snobgold 
been numbered among the ever silent and still, 
when Miss Cleopatra, the first to awake, hastened 
to her mother's side. . . • Cold she found her, and 
too evidently bleached by the icy wanness of 
mortality, for her to doubt that, from this time 
for ever more, she was deprived of maternal love. 
Soon called back to consciousness by the afflicted 
daughter's sobs, both, the young lady's governess 
and the departed mother's old friend, ran com- 
passionately and trembling with fear, to ascertain 
what they each could not help suspecting was the 
cause of this fresh burst of grief. 

******* 

Death«bed scenes are pretty nearly alike 
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wherever afiection and sincerity of regret pre- 
dominate. Mrs. Snobgold had been uniformly 
kind to all those around her ; all those around her, 
therefore, more or less, felt that they had lost 
a friend, . . . Weak she had once been in her 
younger days; how fearfully she was chastised 
for that weakness you have perceived; but all 
her subsequent years had been spent in ma- 
ternal duties and benevolent actions.. .. May all 
those who have acted wrong pass from this world 
with hopes as well*founded of being forgiven, as did 
poor, forgotten Mary Fairlock, whose humble grave- 
stone for many years held its well*known place in 
little St. Mary's church-yard. 

The funeral was scarcely over, when Jeremy 
Snobgold*8 attorney, most indeUcately, forwarded 
to Miss Cleopatra, the illegitimate daughter, as 
the document stated, of a Mrs. de Craufurd, 
peremptory commands instantly to give up the 
whole of the Snobgold landed and funded pro- 
perty, now belonging, by legal right of Uneal 
descent, to Squire Jeremy Snobgold of so-and- 
so. An action to be commenced, should the 

slightest resistance be made, against the said 
illegitimate offspring of the late Snobgolds, to 
prove a flagrant case of bigamy against the said 
Mrs. de Craufurd, for having married her late 
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reputed husband^ during the lifetime of a fonner 
lawful spouse. Much moi^ was written, to the 
same effect, in that ill-timed, not to say inhuman 
and unmanly notice, which at once proved the 
necessity of immediate removal. 

All the necessary steps were taken, to secure 
what originally belonged to Mary Fairlock, as the 
rightful inheritor of the Fairlocks, her legitimate 
parents, but as, the suit for that purpose, which 
had been thrown into the Chancery Courts, was 
likely to take years before it could be settled, 
being probably still pending at the present time ; 
(we are compelled, in a work like this, to give 
that sluggish Areopagus a gentle slap,) Captain 
Topervay, influenced by the best of charitable 
feelings, escorted the poor girl to Shipsham, 
where he placed her under the care of his excel- 
lent mother. 

About a year later, there was in that nautical 
colony a much admired and well-beloved young 
Mrs. Topervay, who now and then put out on the 
wide waters by its banks, the Thames of course, 
to sing her never-forgotten ' Queen's challenge.' 

The strange movements in the lower apartments 
of the Kiosk, to which we draw the reader's 
attention, were occasioned by the most impudent 
robbery on record. Every servant had absconded 
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that very night, carrying away every portable 
valuable that could be'Haken. . . . plate, jewellery, 
and all • • . • The family carriages and horses were 
used for the purpose of conveying the depredators 
to the next stage, wherefrom, they all set off for 
Ratcliffe Highway. 

Satin Nell, it must be acknowledged, loaded 
vnth her mistress's jewels, looked at Mrs. Snob- 
gold's dark windows, and with a deep-drawn sigh, 
wiped off a tear. 

Be careful how you leave to upper servants the 
hire of inferior attendants for household service. 
Beau Bill had engaged every valet, footman, and 
maid, employed at the Kiosk • • . . It may, conse- 
quently, well be concluded, that they were all 
birds of a feather well met and flocking together. 

Tlie amount of the stolen goods was reckoned 
to be enormous; but the same motives which 
prevented poor Cleopatra's friends from disputing 
the rights of Jeremy Snobgold, detained them 
from prosecuting the thieves. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Versus and contra preferable to nem. con. — A mad resolve— The 
cricket — Leaf taken out of a mouse's book. 

Opposition is a charming thing, at times . • . . at 
others, it is the most odious thing under the^un. 
We have known Opposition to achieve wonders. 
Who is it, to wit, that is not acquainted with 
the manifold advantages derived by the public 
from commercial oppositions ? Splendid cashmeres 
bought, comparatively speaking, for a mere song, 
in the rival establishments set up against such 
shawl emporiums as Holmes or Everingtons. Whole 
suits of clothes purchased for less than half the 
sums demanded for single coatsat Stultz'sor Buck- 
master's. Then you have land and water convey- 
ance fares, lowered to half, in many cases to a 
quarter of their original price, through the com- 
petition of private individuals and companies, 
oflen laudably ' doing it cheap,' for the mere pur- 
pose of ruining old friends or employers, become 
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more prosperous than their human natures can 
tolerate. • 

The Established Church ! What is it but the 
glorious fruit of a mighty, religious opposition 
against Popery? 

The Bar! What is it but truth, ligH and 
justice, wrestling, through logical, ai^mentative, 
open opposition, with covert fraud, usurpation, 
and plunder? Leave alone the many revolting 
or appalling cases of men's wickedness and depra- 
vity which daily, too, receive the check of judicial 
opposition. 

Medicine and Surgery! What are they them- 
selves but marvellous, skilful oppositions, made by 
science and art of the noblest kind, against the 
diseases and accidental injuries of the flesh? 

Decidedly there is an amazing deal of good to 
be got out of opposition. 

And there is not a little amount of harm also 
arising from the same cause. 
For example : — 

See what incalculable harm, the greatest harm 
of all, has arisen from Eve's opposition to the will 
of Him who said — " Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat. But of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it....'' 

Our constant opposition to the laws of nature 
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is another abundant source of harm. • . . The liver 
cries, ** don't eat so gluttonously;" we oppose 
that viscus's friendly warning, and we get sick. 
Then pills and draughts swell our apothecary's 
bill — another frightful harm — and, with the money 
that might have charitably provided a few with a 
fair quantity of bread and beef, we see ourselves 
compelled to pay for calomel, rhubarb, and salts. 

Why do not, let it be very respectfully asked, 
en passant, our paternal and compassionate legis- 
lators of both houses agree to pass an act, whereby 
medical men of every degree shall be forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to prepare and to sell their 
own medicaments and drugs? The profession, 
purged of the virus which, in a great meiEU(ure, 
taints their fine constitution, will instantly rise 
in dignity and importance, and, from that moment, 
(the passing of the said act) never more being sus- 
pected of emptying their surgery phials and jars 
into the soi^ly distressed oesophagi of their pa- 
tients, will enjoy, as they truly deserve, the 
confidence and respect of their fellow men. 

The next harm springing from opposition, is 
domestic misery, . . . Evils and advantages spring- 
ing from that source are countless as the sandr 
particles on the sea-shore ! But domestic misery 
is the greatest of all evils. 

Opposition is infinitely less terrible to witness 
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in the contending elements of a storm, than it is 
frightful to look at, in the strife and contentions 
which are occasioned by conjugal squabbles^ dis- 

cordsy and incompatibilities keeping aside 

many other worse motives of mutual resistance. 
For the consequences in the latter case are — 

Perpetual estrangement^ in spite of cohabitation; 

Hatred and reciprocated wrongs^ in the very 
heart of the proudest families; 

Persecution and, even, murder; especially when 
Praslin blood treacherously flows in the con- 
tendants' veins . • . • 

Premature deaths; suicides; seductions; elope- 
ments, receive their birth in the fermenting, ran- 
corous, heU-formed matrix, fecundified by conjugal 
oppositions. 

Open your eyes, reader; a gang of connubial 
and parental oppositions, prowling about the 
earth, no doubt in search of a suitable hot-bed, 
pounced, yelling and whooping, in the midst of 
Harecourt Knoll and Wallingford Keep. 

The turbulent crew, most fortunately, sojourned 
there only suflScient time to lay the train to, but 
not to spring a mine of family dissension. 

When * happiness,' at least that phantom-queen, 
whom every mortal longs everlastingly to hug with 
the closest embrace, appears within your grasp, 
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where is the being who» in his right senses, would 
not endeavour to catch her by the arm, better 
still, round the waist, and fbndly to whisper in her 
ear, ''Fairest, I love thee; dearest, stay with me?'* 

That very queen was blandly smiling on Ger- 
trude and Alice . . . . on Hubert and Stanley • . •.. 
What did they? 

Tbey did what thousands of others had done 
before them • • . • Grim and formidable obstacles, 
that is, opposition staring them in the face; they 
began their zig-zag approaches; opened their 
parallel lines; established batteries; went even so 

far as to load their guns and to prime them. 

When, '' le ciel s'en 6tant m£16," as all devout 
French abbesses would have said, a capitulation 
took place — ; 

Peace was instantly made — and the phantom 
queen heartily hugged : a well-treated captive she 
was, beloved and caressed to the end of her 
victors' days. 

Solutions have often been considered useful 
addenda to collections of riddles, enigmas, and 

charades. Now, if you give it up that is, 

give up making out our foregoing new mode of 
attack and defence, not having been trained at 
the Royal Academy of Woolwich, or crammed in 
Staines' double-actioned propeller, endeavour to 
make it out by what follows. 
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Between Harecourt Knoll and Wallingford Keep 
extended vast tracks of country towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets; woods, meadows, and arable 
lands. 

In one of those towns, the quietest, there was 
a quiet inn ; in that inn a very quiet room, the 
quieter because it was the farthest removed from 
the bar, the tap, and the kitchen. That quiet 
room contained, besides a black mahogany table, 
six blacker stained chairs and six dark pictures 
in black frames, two quiet young men in black 
coats. 

Both looked sad ; both had just said to each 
other something, which must have created an 
amazing deal of mental uneasiness, for, at the 
moment we peeped into tha,t room, we found both 
their faces buried in two motionless pairs of hands. 

Two whips and two hats lie on the table. 
There were two full glasses, of what you please, 
which had been hot, and was still puffing out at 
longish intervals slow rising eddies of alcoholised 
steam. 

So still was that room, that, &ncying himself, 
no doubt, lord of all he surveyed, a cricket 
popped out of the grate ; perched on a boot ; and 
stared at a leg, wondering what it could bci as 
motionless as every thing around. 

** Then you are perfectly certain that more than 
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half will refuse to sanction the contract?" said 
the first who spoke. 

Back to the grate again popped master hopper; 
for the boot had moved, and the leg too. 

'^ Nothing more certain than that. . . . And your 
father, say you, has solemnly declared that his con- 
sent shall be withheld until that contract is duly 
signed ?" enquired the second speaker. 

Each one's answer confirmed the other in the 
full belief that, ' all was lost.' 

In case our readers should conceive that we are 
disposed to make light of the evident sorrows 
which are afflicting those two interesting young 
men, we shall at once acknowledge that both are 
our friends ; that both are no other than : Count 
Hubert of the Knoll, and Stanley de Craufurd, 
the younger. 

With the best innate principles ever felt ; with 
the most approved moral education ever received, 
human beings, of either sex, cannot help rebelling, 
at times, against what seems to them unjust op- 
pression; unwarrantable interference ; unfair means 
used against them, to prevent occurrences on 
which their hearts, souls, and bodies are wholly 
and desperately reckoning. Hence arise countless 
evils ; not the least of which is filial disobedience. 

The reader may not have forgotten that both 
Lord d'Harecourt and Sir Hugh de Craufurd were 

VOL. III. Q 
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originally consenting parties to the double matri- 
monial alliance, which the young people of both 
noble houses impatiently looked for ... . Lady 
d'Harecourt was herself one of the happiest 
anticipators of the forthcoming event, as she 
firmly believed and sincerely wished. 

A third person highly interested in the matter 
was * the friar' . ... No doubt could be entertained 
respecting his view of the case: favorable in every 
respect, and anxiously promoted by all the means 
he had at his command. 

Therefore — all the principal performers in the 
interesting premeditated ceremony being agreed, 
nem. con., it was enough to provoke saints, so 
situated, for saints in love are very little better 
than sinners, to find that a set of meddlesome 
nephews and cousins, were the only belligerent 
parties who flaunted defyingly the standard of 
malignant resistance. War upon this pugnacious, 
unreasonable race, appeared absolutely inevitable ; 
the nephews and cousins literally seemed to say to 
the proud sons and daughters of the d'Harecourt 
and de Craufurd dynasties ; '^ You think you're 
going to have it all your own way ; do you ? but 
you shan't".... Vulgar boobies!..*. However 
they reckoned without their host. 

One hint before we start: — the two young men, 
Hubert and Stanley, by this time were of age. 
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Both had considerable estates^ and both, inde- 
pendent rights to titles and courtly rank. 

'^ Is there no remedy against such cruel op- 
position ?'' asked Count Hubert^ stamping the 
heel of his boot with such terrible force against 
the boarded floor, that, not only the still peeping 
cricket in that room^ but all the crickets and 
beetles in the inn^ quickly scampered into their 
crannies and crevices . . . • " Where is your fether^ 
Stanley?" 

*' That is the very question of all others which 
I would give worlds to be able satisfactorily to 
answer : my father has disappeared^ not a soul has 
seen him since the death of poor Mrs. Snob- 
gold." 

" How truly provoking ! When his presence 
amongst us just now would probably remove every 
scruple, which the members of that confounded 
meeting are likely to entertain. Lord d'Harecourt 
cannot conceive what makes the Marquis of Terre- 
belle retard any longer his public avowal of your 
birthright and legitimacy, which, you know, he 
declared should immediately follow the demise of 
your poor friend at the Kiosk. We, my dear 
Stanley, as you are well aware^ are all perfectly 
satisfied on that point." 

" Good reasons, Hubert, you may depend 
upon it, keep my father forcibly away for a short 

Q 2 
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while. . . • We cannot tell how deeply he feels the 
sad end of my unfortunate benefactress's life." 

^' But the result of that frightful rendez-vous. . . 
Don't you dread it, Stanley ? " broke in the young 
Count. 

^' Indeed I do, most fearfully," was the reply. 

During some five minutes or so of a deep silence, 
which followed the last speaker's words^ a mouse 
having cautiously approached a bit of biscuit, lying 
midway between the wail and the table, from which 
it had fallen, caught it up and triumphantly bore it 
off to its hole. . . . Each young man, absorbed in 
thought, happened to have his eyes fixed on the 
ground, precisely where the mouse had accom- 
plished its heroic capture, and carried off its prize. 

" I have it, Stanley, my good fellow ! " cried aQ 
at once young d'Harecourt, energetically striking 
the table. ..." You saw that little creature just 
now on those boards ; did'ut you ?" 

'•I did; what then?" 

" What then ! " repeated Count Hubert, staring 
at his companion, " It's an excellent lesson, wherein 
I read plainly enough what's best for us to do." 

" How ? " impatiently begged to know the 
person addressed. 

" Nothing clearer ! . . . . just hear me out • . • 
Mousy, there, came out to see whether something 
might perchance be lying within her reach, something 
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which she could make her next meal of. No 
8ooner had she caught sight of that nice bit of biscuit 
than she trotted to its side ; then you must have 
observed^ for I noticed it well, that the little thing 
eyed us for a moment or two most enquiringly, as if 
it were saying to itself 'It's no use asking, FU have 
ity maugre their teeth.' And away went the biscuit 
and the cunning thief. . . . That's precisely what 
we should do." 

'' I cannot yet unravel your meaning, Hubert : 
what in the world has that mouse to do with our 
unpleasant state of affairs ?*' 

'' A mighty deal !. . . . I'll soon shew you how 
• • • • Suppose us to be the meeting, sitting at the 
Knoll, full of enmity and bent on violence ; the bit 
of biscuit shall stand in lieu of Gertrude and Alice, 
begging the sweet girls' forgiveness for choosing 
them such a poor representative. • . . We are, simply 
to bear out the similarity of circumstances, we are 
the mouse." 

" By the powers ! Hubert, you're right, I see 
it all : we must carry off our belles — and so we 
shall, if any. of those troublesome cousins of 
yours prove restive to the last." 

" Why should we not ?. . . . My father and mo- 
ther are both, nay, Sir Nicholas Highbred himself, 
too, the proudest of them all, and Captain Topervey 
as well, anxiously hoping for a favorable result of 
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the femily conference. . . . And your own father, 
Stanley, offers no impediment but that which his 
wounded pride very naturally suggests. ... I am 
perfectly persuaded, for my part, that we shall not 
incur in the slightest degree the displeasure of our 
respective parents, by disregarding a contract, which 
they could not themselves consistently break." 

"Hip! hip! hip! Hurrah! Bravo!... 

Bravissimo ! ** was suddenly heard from some dis- 
tant portion of the house. . . . The young friends 
looked at each other . . . wondering what such an 
unexpected acclamation could mean, and 

" Come from where it may," observed the Count; 
" it certainly is an encouragement to go on. . • • Set 
that down, I say, with the mouse's exploit, and 
let's be acting without loss of time." 

" So I say ... . but stop a moment, Hubert, are 
you sure that Gertrude, with her strict sense of 
propriety, will consent to accompany you V* 

" Let her simply be convinced that Sir Hugh's 
private feelings on the subject will eventually not 
be hurt in any way ; she'll leave all the rest to me : 
my doubts on that head, Stanley, weigh not a fea- 
ther. . . . But you, my boy, with Alice ; how will 
you get on ?. , . • She's so truly a disciple of ortho- 
doxical, strict Mr. Lindsay I " 

" Leave that to your humble servant, Hubert ; 
my Alice's readiness to go will even be greater, or 
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I'm very much mistaken, than that of Gertrude, 
knowing so well, and from confidential intercourse, 
that Lord and Lady d'Harecourt secretly wish the 
match. There will be no difficulty there." 

'' Well; here's to the mouse ! for her kind inter- 
position." The two young friends quaffed off their 
negus at one draught. '' Do your best and I shall 
do mine," cried Hubert, as each mounted his 
horse. 

Don*t you hear them? how they are gallop- 
ing ! ventre k terre, as a French cavalier would 
say* • . • This one towards the Keep ; that one 
towards the Knoll. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Religion and law— Elopements — What a baronet sees in a 

churoh-yaid. 

** Zounds ! sirrah, youVe nearly let fall that in- 
fernal portmanteau on my gouty foot. I wish 
you'd mind what youVe about, when I think fit to 
have you with me. Take such fellows as you 
from their barracks or garrisons, on such an expe« 
dition as this, and one's sure to meet disasters of 
every kind. Come ; quick, forward ! " The pre- 
ceding rough address was delivered by an elderly 
gentleman in a braided surtout, wearingaformidable 
grey moustache, and standing so upright, that we 
cannot help thinking any member of the present 
College of Surgeons, must have thought the speaker 
attacked with a scirrhous rectilineal rigidity of the 
whole length of his spine. 

Stifihess of joints and back would have been 
quite as conspicuous in the respectable individual 
spoken to; had not sundry menial offices abso- 
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lutely required the yielding of vertebral^ brachial^ 
femoral, and other bony ramifications of his well- 
drilled materiel. 

" I say, there ; you of the foraging cap . . . where 
are you going, and who are you V* cried to the less 
upright of the two personages just described, a 
servant in the d'Harecourt livery. • . . '' And who's 
your master?" 

'' I'm Corporal Gunball, and that there is the 
general • . • Just shew me the head-quarters, for, 
d'ye see, this knapsack I'm carrying," pointing to 
the portmanteau on his shoulders, ** isn't quite as 
light as the sense, may-be, you've got in that 
heavy booking noddle of yours." 

The Knoll servitor, perceiving that the new 
comer was an equal if not an over-match in sneer 
and personal jokes, simply sayii^, '' Here, this 
way ! " conducted the general officer's servant to a 
bed-room on the first door. 

" Thank ye, old'un ; *' said Corporal Gunball, 
as be deposited the general's luggage on a chair ; 
** I'll stand treat, mind that, the next time we 
meets by the canteen." 

Several arrivals, which occurred soon after, be- 
gan to people the spacious mansion of the d'Hare- 
courts ; two more only of the members, convened 
for the family meeting, were anxiously waited for : 
the first of these who made his appearance was — 

q3 
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A slender^ clerical-looking person, walking de- 
murely before a pale-faced youth, who was reve- 
rently conveying a surplice and canonicab for his 
admired master's use, with a large black bag full 
of clothes and linen. ..." You'll not foi^et, Jere- 
miah," observed devoutly the slender person, sud- 
denly stopping in the hall, in the presence of a 
group of attendants, " to lay my bible and prayer- 
book on a table by the side of the bed. . . . and at 
ten, precisely, be sure that you are there to join 
with me in private thanksgivings for the blessings 
of a journey like ours, ended without accident or 
loss of life. . . . And, Jeremiah ! " calling back the 
lad, " be particularly sober down-stairs • ^ . . too 
much meat maketh the blood gross ; thence pro- 
ceed sensualities, carnal weaknesses ; and mortal 
sin." 

Religion, far from being overlooked at Harecourt 
Knoll, was scrupulously attended to, as it should 
be in every respectable dwelling, from the drawing- 
room to the servants' hall. . . . But it never was 
made the subject of ill-timed injunctions, or osten- 
tatious display .... Consequently, poor Jeremiah 
went below, saluted with not a few recommendations 
to abstain from pork and strong ale, and, above all, 
from 'grog,' that wicked drink which so often 
makes modest youths ' pluck up, and kiss the gals.' 
" No, no, Jeremiah ! you must not touch a drop 
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of grog/' laughed out Sir Nicholas Highbred*B 
serving man^ Pussy. 

It was not until the middle of the following day, 
the one finally fixed for the conference^ that a 
post-chaise drew up to the principal entrance. 
Several gentlemen were standing in front of the 
Knoll discussing various minor points, touching 
the singularity of Stanley's position in society, when 
the newly arrived relative of the d'Harecourts, 
having nimbly alighted from the dusty vehicle, 
joined the group. 

'^ Good morning, my Lord/' he said, courteously 
bowing, and addressing himself to his easily 
recognised cousin, not being acquainted with any 
of the other gentlemen present. 

'' Good morning, learned Sir ; I am delighte4 
to find you looking so well. ... Gentlemen;" 
turning round to his friends : '^ let me introduce 
my cousin, Counsellor d'Harecourt. He will, you 
may well conceive it, be a valuable addition to our 
reunion this evening". . . . The gentlemen politely 
acknowledged the introduction. 

•' Now **... continued his lordship, "the best 
thing YOU can do, d*Harecourt, is to be brief in 
your preparations for dinner; we cannot put up, 
you know, with demurrers, when the fish is waiting." 
All speedily went to fulfil their noble enter- 
tainers reasonable request. 
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Saying that any one is a pleading barrister, is or 
should be, saying : " that's not only a man of great 
legal experience, and profound general knowledge, 
but a perfect model of gentlemanly bearing/' 
Counsellor d'Harecourt was exactly what consti- 
tutes the chief characteristics of those who have 
been considered the props and ornaments of the 
Bar. 

He was good-looking and fairly tall. 

Good-looking ! what's that to do with the pro- 
pounding of the law ?. . . . A mighty deal, Sir 
Plain ; for plain must be any pleader who would 
deny that sound learning, coupled with Apollo's 
features, is more persuasive than the same amount 
of learning, and even a little more, under the 
frightful aspect of a Khorassan's prophet, for 
example, unveiled. 

Adepulchritudine enquirendo commission might, 
after ail, determine that a great many causidici 
turpes have been monstrously successful, and ama- 
zingly nice fellows to boot. . . . and they'd not be 
far from the truth. ..." Vilain est qui vilain 
fait!" We'll take the liberty of coining a new 
proverb. 

Then why should he be ' fairly tall ?' petulantly 
asks Mr. Barrister Little. Because, learned 
little friend of ours, the arguments of a little 
speaker, unless perchance his hearers have kindly 
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provided him with a perching pedestal^ are often 
totally deprived of their sharp edges and points, 
by the masking of the heads and shoulders, horrid 
sounding-boards, of those who pitilessly surround 
him. 

Decidedly, public orators should be 'tallish,' 

and Well !. . . . we'll grant it, ... ' not too 

frightful to be looked at.' 

The reader will now be pleased to consider him- 
self sufficiently informed of the due arrival of 
every member of the convoked family meeting to 
take place, after dinner, this very night at Hare- 
court Knoll. 

Vesper, just emei^ng fi-om out the dusky vapors 
of the darkening horizon, was gradually disclosing 
its white eifulgence over what might be called, with 
perfect justice, a lover's nook ; bowered in, on all sides 
but one, with overhanging impenetrable verdure, 
and fi'eshened by a streamlet which would not have 
disgraced the loveliest spot in Eden's own love of 
a garden. Trouts, in that streamlet, so pure, so 
translucent, that, dusky as the evening had grown, 
the beholder could perceive the finny tribe sport- 
ing close by its pebbly bed, were, now and anon, 
seen leaping from the waters into the tepid air, 
and thereby creating ripples that gurgled and 
murmured in the deep stillness of night, like the 
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whispers of fond sylphs inviting each other to re- 
newed feats of heavenly pastimes. Perinmes too, 
those other eloquent wooers of our more taste- 
ful senses, floated from aromatic herbs and fragrant 
field flowerets^ on each balmy breeze that benig- 
nantly fanned this lovers' nook. 

And who do you think, seated there^ pensive 
and garlanded by their graceful arms, were the 
twain who^ under a dark-leaved sumac, waited in 
mute yet soul-racking expectation? Yes; who, 
were they ? But firsts what was that neighing of 
horses, close by ''. . . . The lovely twain, whose 
names you shall learn in good time, stirred not ; 
looked not the least startled by the sound. 

Outside that * nook,' for lovers' presence only 
so sweetly formed, stood, pair and pair, eight im- 
patient coursers, such as those England, the 
unrivalled breeder, can alone produce, when there 
is need. Then, well-swung vehicles there were two ; 
each with open door; with lowered steps each. 
And riders four, with words not one by this to 
that spoken, on those coursers sat. 

*' Gertrude, dear, is it not a sad thing that those 
disagreeable relatives of ours should, by an odious 
right, bequeathed to them, we scarcely know by 
whom, have the power to prevent any marriage in 
the d'Harecourt family, which does not obtain their 
unanimous sanction ? " 
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^' A sad thing, indeed^ my dear Alice. • . • For 
see how it compels us to violate the rules of pro- 
priety^ which every well-educated maiden is ever 
bound to observe. • . . There is one consolation, 
however ; it is, that we know well enough, that, 
were it not for that provoking general assent 
required of your kindred, dearest, we should long 
ago, both of us, have been looking forward to our 
wedding-day and preparing for it, joyfully assisted 
by Lord and Lady d*Harecourt, and my dear father 
and brother." 

'^ Stanley assured me, my dear Gertrude, that, 
by boldly taking the step we have in contempla- 
tion. Heaven only knows how soon to be tried ; 
we are in a very great measure, entirely, I believe, 
he declared, meeting the secret wishes of our 
respective parents. The whole blame, he said be- 
sides, will entirely rest on himself and Hubert. 
Yet, it makes me shudder, when I thmk of our 
venture." 

'^ So said Hubert, word for word, to me. ... He 
went further still, for he gave me to understand 
that your father, as much as pointed out, by various 
inuendos, that means might be taken by those whom 
it concerned the most, to set aside the dreaded 
burdensome mterference, should it ultimately turn 
out to be destructive to our hopes." 

" Well ! Gertrude, if my brother said that. 
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I can tell you that I should not mind stepping, this 
very instant, into one of yonder vehicles, to be 
married, aye, married instantly wherever Stanley 
pleased, in spite of all the world's malevolent inter- 
positions." 

*' Who can this be, Alice, arriving so late ? • • . • 
Don't' you hear a carriage on the road» coming 
this way, as if the life of every one at the Knoll 
ran the risk of being sacrificed by a single mo- 
ment's delay?" 

'' Indeed, I do hear it most distinctly ; follow me 
through this grove quickly, dear ; we shall see it pass/' 

The young friends hurried to a break in the 
park wall, for they had been all the while within 
half a mile of Alice's home. 

A travelling chariot, brilliantly lighted, and 
drawn by six horses, passed at their fullest speed. 
Proud armorials, with quarterings many, decked 
the door panels, and the coach, which absolutely 
blazed with coronets of silver and cunningly wrought 
ornaments of gold. 

Livery, harness and all, no monarch ever out- 
vied .•.. And within— 

A red-cross knight, from helmet to spur, in bril- 
liant steel arrayed. 

A dark*looking human form, steel-covered too, 
holding that mailed knight's huge falchion and shield. 
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Unable any longer to sit listening to the idle 
objections^ endlessly started by various members of 
that irksome conference, still sitting, late as it was, 
past the midnight hour, at the Knoll, Sir Nicholas 
Highbred had impatiently risen; he had approached 
the table, and, encouragingly bowingto Lord d'Hare- 
court and Count Hubert, had signed the deed of 
consent A few moments having sufficed for the 
proud baronet's intended ramble, by way of a 
necessary refreshment to his almost exhausted 
spirits, he was now in the small cemetery of 
the little gothic chapel attached to the family 
domains. 

A romantic spot this had always been. . . . for, 
built up, as we told you, in the first chapters 
of this work, from the ruins of an old monastery, 
many walls and cloisters of which still bore 
evident signs of their former uses, it preserved 
a general aspect of sacred dignity, that the gor^ 
geotts marble mausolea of many of the departed 
d'Harecourts did not fail considerably to increase. 
It was in a remote comer, the darkest and the 
least noticed of all the recesses there, that poor 
Snol^old's mutilated remains had been deposited. . 
A single stone, uninscribed, with not a single 
token of his boasted wealth about him, lay level 
and dank on the ground. 
Sir Nicholas was not a man to pace long up and 
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down such a place without plunging deep into his 
usual abyss of metaphysical conjectures. . . . With 
him, to ponder, was to evoke ; to evoke was lite- 
rally to see. His mind well stored with classical 
lore, had, besides, been lavishly saturated by cease- 
less study with the singular dreams and paradoxical 
theories of the sceptic philosophers of most nations. 
So that, when he mused, you may easily figure to 
yourself that this eccentric being fancied he heard 
and beheld many things, which neither you nor 
we, nor even the best mesmerised zealot anywhere, 
is ever likely to hear or to behold. 

Still, we cannot help believing that he did really 
hear and see a vast portion of what he subse- 
quently related at the Knoll some weeks after, 
touching that visionary night. 

He saw. . . . on Snobgold's dark grave-stone — 

An enormous toad. 

Long stood that reflecting sophist contemplating 
the loathsome, motionless reptile. . •• ''There/' 
he said at last, '' is the lover of gold, whose soul, 
having worshipped naught else but the pomps and 
vanities got by riches, is now condemned to endure 
for half a century perhaps, and more, the abhor- 
rence and disgust which men feel for a thing so 
repulsive and vile." " And would that my ordeal 
might end there ! " croaked the frightful beast. . . . 
'' I have, alas ! many transmigrations besides this 
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to undergo, before I am permitted to retom amongst 
men to be tried again." 

The baronet's dream now assumed the similitude 
of a trance. 

He moved, unconscious where he trod, where he 
went. 

Ere long, having reached the most elevated 
spot of unoccupied soil in that solemn realm of 
death. Sir Nicholas lifted his eyes, and, behold ! — 
On each monument, each obeUsk, truncated 
column, and um, there was seen a quadruped, a 
bird, or creeping thing ; and all were apparently 
animate ; and all were the souls, still unpurified, of 
the heretofore living clay beneath. 

There was a Lion, indomitable to countless foes: 
helaycouchant on the granite slab of one of ancient 
Harecourt's gentle counts .... thus transformed, 
that once oppressed noble now underwent in some 
distant region the temptations surrounding power 
absolute ; for he was in his turn the strongest and 
boldest of all the living things around him there. 

Here an Ass, seemingly overworked and dread- 
fully galled ; his long ears drooping ; his tail, bare 
from end to end ; appeared the very type of utter- 
most misery. ^* I am,'' this soul could not refrain 
from telling his tale of woe. . ..*' one of the haugh- 
tiest former earls of Harecourt.. .. During my 
lifetime, senseless and cruel, I tyrannised over my 
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tenantry, and ill-used all over whom I could exer- 
cise authority. • , . Now, Sir Nicholas, day by day, 
my fate is to bear a miller's sack to the market, 
and heavy wheat sacks from the market back to 
the mill again .... and the miller loads me ; and 
the miller beats me; and the miller starves me 
from morning until night . • • Oh ! that I should 
live to implore as a blessing the finishing stroke 
from any knacker's knife ! " 

With most of those transmigrated souls had the 
baronet already communed, when — 

A clamorous shout, a loud and joyful acclaim 
filled the echoing air. ... It was from the meeting 
hall. . . • Away then let us hasten to the KnolL 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Last act but one — Family debate — ^A scrupulous opposition-^ 
The clause— 'Event without a precedent. 

'^ Gbntlbmen, with your leave, I now request 
your presence in the assembly room/' said Lord 
d'Harecourty bowing to his guests, as he abruptly 
rose from the banquet board and led the way 
through folding doors, suddenly thrown open by a 
liveried seneschal and his active train. 

Several there were in his lordship's wake, who, 
finding themselves so unexpectedly removed from 
the sensual gratification of their still unsated appe- 
tites and still unquenched thirst, began to make 
wry faces, not at all becoming the form divine. 
One of these, we shall point him out more particu- 
larly to you perhaps by-and-bye, was literally heard 
spitefully to mumble: — 

" Say what they will. Til not sign the deed.*' 
But the noble owner of Harecourt was not a 
man who presided over ceremonies of any kind in 
a niggardly style. His summoned kindred had 
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only left the dinner table to find elsewhere a aump- 
tuousy most princely dessert munificently offered 
for their entertainment. 

A low murmur of general admiration and half- 
suppressed applause^ by several^ the least refined 
of course, audibly confessed, soon informed his 
lordship that such profuse liberality was not lost. 

This vast apartment was on the ground-floor. • « . 
It might have held with ease for minuet, or valse, 
or promenade, five hundred cavaliers with their 
ladies fair : the number now scarcely exceeded two 
score. 

With excellent taste, and not a small share 
of pride and artfulness, most excusable on such 
an occasion, the lord of Harecourt, besides the 
many full-length portraits of his illustrious ances- 
tors already there, had caused to be hung the 
many more, which might be. said to crowd the 
other public rooms of that magnificent pile. Each 
painting almost reached the floor ; so that they all 
seemed to form a standing, watching portion of the 
assembled kindred host. Wide-spreading glass 
doors opened on a broad gravelled drive belonging 
to the park. 

" Gentlemen, I am right glad to see you this 
evening under my roof; " addressing himself cour^ 
teously to his relations, said his Lordship, as he 
stood up with a crystal goblet brimful of Bordeaux 
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in his hand ; '' and I feel the more grateful for 
the honor you have done me^ from the great value 
I set on the kindness with v^hich you have all so 
readily and amicably collected here, for the dis- 
cussion of matters vi^hich so materially affect the 
best interests of my family. 

^' It is now full thirty years since, on a similar 
occasion, many of my present friends met at Hare- 
court to decide my then impending fate. 

" To your decision, therefore, let me acknow- 
ledge that I am deeply indebted for thirty years of 
unalloyed conjugal felicity. . . . May my son and 
daughter both on some future day have to acknow- 
ledge an obligation as great ! " 

Count Hubert rose, and, in corroboration of 
what his father had said, bent respectfully to his 
kinsmen, observing furthermore to those imme- 
diately near him, that their assent this night 
would surpass in generosity and affection that of 
every meeting of the kind which had ever taken, 
or would ever take place till the total extinction of 
the d'Harecourt race. 

" You will, in short, my good friends," concluded 
the impassioned youth, '^ either make or mar the 
happiness of four beings who must absolutely wed, 
or inevitably die." 

The painful sensation which these words created 
was so self-evident, that Lord d'Harecourt, no- 
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tieing ity hastened io diirert the attentum of his 
beareiB^ by b^^ng of them minutely and impar- 
tially to attend to his learned cousin's l^al details 
of the existing conyentional obligations on the part 
of the d'Harecoorts, and of the Intimate noble 
birth and rank alleged to be the de Craufbrds, 
thereby entitling them to sue for a matrimonial 
alliance. 

'^ So doing, gentlemen/' his lordship went on ; 
^* you will confer on me additional fayor, and 
obtain for your consideration a clear and official 
statement, such as I confess myself perfectly 
unable to give you. 

*' I have the honor and pleasure, my dear 
relations and friends, to drink to your very good 
health/' 

A succession of healths were then drunk from 
various parts of the spacious table : toasts also, a 
goodly number, were proposed by the loyal, the 
patriotic, the jocund. . • . and, here and there, by 
the thirsty ; these always calling for bumpers. • . • 
and insisting on the clear riddance of all visible 
heeltaps. 

That custom, by-the-bye, of quaffing down 
wine to the future sanatory state and temporal 
welfare (the spiritual, never, mind that ! however 
spirituous the potation may be) of individuals for 
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whom the bibber feels as much friendship some- 
times, as the man in the moon does, or ever did, for 
any man amongst us, was held in high repute 
amongst the ancient Greeks. It was still uni- 
versally patronised in England at the time to 
which we allude, and, probably, our own contem- 
poraries would be still liberally offering their daily 
libations to Bacchus, had not good sense, at last, 
stepped in with the improvement of all things, to 
proclaim, wherever good society meet, that a guest 
who now gets fou, is a guest that won't do. 

We forgot to inform the reader that an escritoire 
of chased silver, richly inlaid with filigree of 
gold, had been laid on a bureau of an exceedingly 
antique form, also very much ornamented with 
mosaics, incrustations and cunning devices of 
turnery. On that bureau was spread furthermore 
a parchment sheet, as smooth and white as. . . . as 
Gertrude's neck of snow. . . . Why not compare skin 

^ with skin ? And that parchment, so white, was 

there purposely to receive the voluntary signature 
of every one, who consented to the matrimonial 

^ alliance just then on the tapis, between the fami- 

lies of Harecourt and de Craufurd. 

** Here's to our glorious Navy ! with your leave, 
my lord!'* called out Captain Topervay. . . . and 
subsequently, his lordship having kindly assented, 
'^ May the English flag, like the harbinger of a 

VOL. III. R 
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thunder-storm^ make all nations bow their heads 
and quake, wherever British fleets appear, with 
dauntless honor sitting at their prows, and hood- 
winked justice manning their guns. . • . Gentlemen ! 
Our glorious Navy ; with three times three ! 
" Hip! hip! hip! hurrah!''.... 

The last hurrah was still vibrating on the sono- 
rous air, when Counsellor d'Harecourt, officially 
rising, that is, stem and business-like in gesture 
as in looks, solicited the attention of all present* 

** Gentlemen, beloved kinsmen and cousins of 
the lords of Harecourt : " 

Pointing to a deed, worm-eaten, and scarcely 
legible from its ancientness, 

'' By virtue of this document, you are again 
convoked, with feelings of the strictest impartiality 
and kindred love, to meet as judges and arbiters in 
a matter of vital importance to the future hap- 
piness and prosperity, not only of a son and 
daughter of one of the noblest earls of thi& 
realm, but moreover of the whole direct and col- 
lateral recognised members by consai^uinity of 
that illustrious patrician race, being all of you, 
more or less, anxious that the uncontaminated 
blood of the original chivalric barons and knights 
of Harecourt, be preserved unsullied to the end of 
all generations. 
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'' Gentlemen, it is stated, amongst many other 
items in this testamentary record, that no mar- 
riage, or public or clandestine matrimonial union, 
whether legally or sacredly confirmed, with or 
without parental consent, beyond or under the age 
of puberty and nubile estate, between legitimate or 
illegitimate descendants, shall or will eyer be con- 
sidered valid, with regard to rights of inheritance, 
until a deed shall have been signed by every male 
relative, having attained the age of one and twenty, 
giving thereby his consent to the said matrimonial 
connection. 

'' It behoves you, therefore, gentlemen, to be 
perfectly satisfied that the scion or scions proposed 
to be engrafted on the paternal stem, is or are and 
ever was or were as pure and unblemished in lineal 
descent and moral repute as the immediate pro- 
geny of the d'Harecourts have ever been. 

*' Let me entreat you to be unbiassed, firee, and 
considerate in your decision. 

" My own conviction in the propriety of the 
proposed matcb is so firmly established by the in- 
vestigation I have made of the de Craufurd 
genealogy and irreproachable fame, that you will 
find my name already affixed to yonder sheet. 
Nothing in my mind, as you will perceive by the 
papers circulated amongst you, touching the said 
de Craufurd's purity of descent and rectitude of 

R 2 
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conduct, nothiDgy I say, appears to militate in the 
least against an unanimous assent/' 

All the company simultaneously rose, but five, 
and all but those five readily added their respective 
names to the list of ' Ayes.' 

At the moment that this general rush to the 
part of the apartment where the bureau stood had 
taken place, Lord d'Harecourt had cast an encou- 
raging, congratulatory glance at Count Hubert, 
who had returned the kind intimation with joyful 
acknowledgments, and was indeed shaking hands 
with his cousin d'Harecourt, who had so ably laid 
the case before the company, when, to his inex- 
pressible horror, he noticed Dr. Mordica'i Antipas, 
sitting at a remote part of the table, with two 
sanctimonious looking auditors, on each side of 
his Reverence. It was evident that the pious 
Doctor was just then imparting to his neighbours 
a small portion of that peculiar theological eru- 
dition, which he was known to possess to a mea- 
sureless extent; for his hearers could not help, 
now and then, lifting up their eyes Heavenward 
with looks of wonder and adoration. 

Whether' the five' had been too much engrossed 
with the importance of their subject, to take heed 
of the effect produced by Counsellor d'Harecourt's 
address and example, or whether some more sinister 
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motive induced them to keep apart from the rest, 
will shortly be shewn by Dr. Mordicai Antipas' 
subsequent proceedings. 

Brilliant eyes were seen dartingflashes of inquir- 
ing light through the broad panes of plate-glass 
which separated the conference room from the outer 
grounds. . . . Those eyes, not less than fifty and 
ten, with many more besides, less flashing than 
they, because they were further removed, belonged, 
in lovely, fascinating blue and ebon pairs, to the 
wives and daughters of all the male relatives, met 
in the chamber of fate, to make or unmake the 
life's happiness of four : the nearest spectatresses 
being, of course, her Ladyship of Harecourt and 
her friends; the farthest, the household attend^ 
ants, retainers, and vassals of the Knoll seig- 
nory. 

A temporary kind of amphitheatre of wood-work, 
covered all over with scarlet cloth, fringed with 
lace of gold, extended from right to left in one 
continued length of seats, outside that unparalleled, 
glazed entrance way. 

Ample room too was left of gravel drive between 
the lower row where the senior ladies sat, and the 
vast partition of glass above described. 

To those only who inhabited the Knoll it was 
well known that the whole extent of that curtain 
of glass might be made in an instant to vanish, as 
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if it were by the chann of some potent en* 
chanter^s wand. 

Every heart of that beauteous throng, so anxiously 
watching there, beat fondly and truly for Alice and 
Gertrude. . , . They, sorely tortured, were thought, 
at that self-same moment, to be weeping in 
sickening suspense, the former within immediate 
consolation's reach ; the latter, far away, in the 
joyless halls of WalUngford Keep. 

But • • • • The reader knows whom he left in the 
lovers' nook. 

There is a pale, very pale, manly brow, now and 
then closely applied, on the extreme right of 
that partition, to a broken pane, through which 
many of the louder speeches within might easily 
be heard. That pale brow, is there just now 
again : twice it was lighted up and animated wiUi 
the warm tone of transitory hope : it is now paler 
than before. 

Poor Stanley ; it was thou : the barrister's ad- 
dress and chaige, and the consequent apparently 
unanimous declaration of consent, about to be given 
by the signs manual of all present, made thee 
twice happy, twice ideally gave thee the foretaste 
of bliss, which none but Alice, in thy mind, could 
adequately conceive. . Alas! that Mordicai Antipas 
should be there to mar such beatific transports ! 
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What is the man doing ?. , . . Why are his four 
friends still sitting there by his side ?• • • • 

Doctorially rising from his chair, with a paper 
in his hand; the learned divine begged to be 
heard. 

Every other gentleman, having signed the neces- 
sary document, had resumed his seat. 

'* Gentlemen," he sententiously said : — " Scru- 
pulously superintending, in my sacred pastoral 
character, the spiritual, I confess it, far more than 
the temporal welfare of all, and consequently, with 
additional fervor and zeal that of those whom I 
consider to be my nearest and dearest friends, the 
kindred of Harecourt, I find it to be my duty 
firmly and unconditionally to object to this double, 
ill-assorted, and impure marriage. My cousins here, 
whom I have enlightened on the dangers which 
threaten the moral, as well as the religious charac- 
ter of this family, should such an unfortunate con- 
nection ensue — God in his mercy, forbid it ! — tho- 
roughly coincide with me/' 

The four gentlemen alluded to, half rising from 
their chairs, and, placing their right hands on their 
pious breast, responded " We do ! " then slowly 
sat down again. 

Here, for a short while, the attention of the au- 
ditory was abruptly diverted from its most rivet- 
ting object ... a chair appeared dashed violently 
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to tbe ground, and, in one comer of that vast 
apartment, fragments of glass were beard, with a 
frightful crash, to fall within on the oaken 
boards. 

Count Hubert, incensed and amazed, had sud- 
denly sprung up. . • • it was his chair. 

Stanley de Craufurd, maddened past bearing, 
had thrust his head for a moment through the 
broken pane, and, regardless of all consequences, 
had loudly cried : " Hypocritical scoundrels ; ye 
shall be made to recant your words ! ** 

General confusion might have resulted from this 
unexpected interruption, had not the Lord of 
Harecourt, apparently much offended, addressed 
his son. 

^' Count Hubert,'' his lordship called from his 
elevated seat, ** this is not a proper place for any 
demonstration of anger — please to be seated 

again The doctor has an undoubted right to 

refuse his sanction to our intended, and by us 
considered desirable, step. . . . Yet, methinks, that 
less acrimony in the expressions which our reve- 
rend friend's severity leads him to use, would be 
more becoming, and certainly far more charitable 
in a gentleman of his dignified profession." 

Fortunately very few of the guests had heard 
Stanley's offensive speech ; Lord d'Harecourt him- 
self, being at the opposite end of the room, was 
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not aware that any such intemperate language 
had been used. 

Order and renewed attention at last being ob- 
tained : 

" In the discharge of his priestly duties," re- 
sumed Doctor Mordica'i Antipas, not in the least 
intimidated, it seemed, by Count Hubert's wrath- 
ful looks, or the apostrophe which he had heard, 
so pointedly levelled at himself and his abettors, 
" a faithful servant of God should not hesitate to 
incur the hatred, even the bitterest revenge of 
sinful men. This paper, gentlemen, tells me that 
mystery is attached to the legitimate birth of one 
Stanley de Craufurd, whom the Lady Alice is 
wishing to wed; and it further states that Ger- 
trude de Craufurd, whom our relative, Count 
Hubert, seeks in marriage, lately brought from 
France, that land of infidelity and vice, has been 
brought up in ignorance and impurity, by a 
washerwoman in the first place, and a low cob- 
bler in the last. 

" Can you, gentlemen, overlook such glaring 
flaws in the character of the de Craufurds ?. . . . 
Can you permit the noble blood of the d'Hare- 
courts to be contaminated by . . . . ? '* 

The doctor would, no doubt, have said much 
more, in terms equally palatable to the hearers, 
had not Counsellor d'Harecourt bowed to his lord- 

R 3 
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ship, and entreated a moment's instant hearing, 
having discovered, he observed, a very important 
CLAUSE in the original testamentary document, 
which required to be read, before a word more 
could, in fair justice, be heard. 

Mow, it so chanced that the clause overlooked 
ran thus: 

'' And be it furthermore clearly understood, 
** that no kinsman, so calling himself, shall be 
** entitled to interfere in any, the smallest degree, 
'^ regarding conjugal alliances, at any time about 
'^ to be contracted between a d'Harecourt and the 
** son or daughter of another house, unless that 
*y kinsman, himself, be proved to have led an 
" irreproachable life, from the age of twenty-one 
^' to the period fixed for the family conference. 

'' And furthermore besides, be it imperatively 
^* required of every kinsman, so calling himself, to 
** prove the legitimacy of his own birth, as well as 
** that of his reputed immediate progenitors. 

" Close investigations to be instituted, under 
'' approved legal advice, touching all such qualifi- 
** cations, whenever consent is refused by any one 
•' or more of the kindred convened." 

Scarcely had the last words dropt from the bar- 
rister's lips, when, most opportunely coming to the 
rehef of Doctor Mordicai Antipas and his acolytes, 
who were beginning, all of them, very earnestly to 
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cast glances at the bureau, an arrival took place 
which filled the witnesses within and without, 
lords and ladies and menials alike, with wonder, 
intense curiosity, and a mixture of anxiety and 
dread, that transfixed every beholder speechless 
and motionless wherever he sat or stood. 

A chariot and six drove up, and a knight in 
full armour alighted, with his visor down. 

" Who, who can this princely visitor be?" 
asked every one that could speak. * • • '^ Let the 
partition down ! " the lordly owner of Harecourt 
cried. • • • '' Sir knight, whoever you may be, wel- 
come to our hails V 

And the stranger, wholly clad in dazzling mail, 
martially touching his helmet rim with the tip of 
his dmeter blade, as a chivalric salute, fitly re- 
turned for his lordship's hospitable greeting, stood 
for many moments proudly confronting his friends, 
his foes, and all. 

Not even Stanley knew that his own father was 
there; nor did Hubert himself recognise the valued 
friend to whom he owed his life; that devoted 
brother of his Gertrude ; that Bastille cobbler ; 
that contrite, that self-sacrificing Franciscan monk. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Olympus, described in our way — A knight of the olden time — 
Coup de th6&tref etc etc. 

We have intentionally cat short the scenic de- 
scription, commenced in the last paragraphs of the 
foregoing chapter, that we might, through the 
assistance of a few necessary details given here, 
enable the reader all the better to understand and 
to see, as it were, the magnificent spectackj such 
as it really appeared on that memorable night, 
with all its brilliant accessories of joyful demon- 
strations, accidental effects, and triumphant finale. 
Once more: the apartment, which we shall call, 
for our present purpose, the * Conference Hall,' 
was spacious in all its proportions, deep, wide, 
and exceedingly lofty. A mythological subject 
had been painted, after Rubens, by a master-hand 
throughout the interior space of what might have 
been fairly considered the huge concavity of a 
Roman dome. Goddesses and gods, and angelic 
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baby forms, swam in the ambrosial atmosphere of 
that voluptuous Olympus. Here^ Venus was mar- 
ried to Vulcan, a rather incompatible match ; but 
the bridegroom's deformities had been artfully con- 
cealed by a convenient hovering of rose-coloured 
gossamer clouds, which great artists know so well 
how to use, by way of fans and veils, and such in- 
dispensable things. There, Ceres and Pomona 
were entertaining a select party of friends, Bac- 
chus amongst the rest, to a collation of their rarest 
fruits ; but, Olympian ladies as they were, nectar 
seemed to possess charms, which their ruby lips 
often caressed ; for scarcely was there a guest at 
that feast without a celestial full tankard in his 
uplifted hand. The third group, for there were 
four, was a singular domestic affair; how the 
painter could have thought of such a thing, we 
cannot imagine: Minerva sat there with books, 
and globes, and maps, in the centre of an attentive 
class, formed by herself for the education of all 
her particular friends the good little children. A 
very pretty picture it certainly produced ; yet, we 
could not help fancying that Minerva looked too 
much as if she were about whipping a few of her 
god-sprung urchins, for not saying their lessons 
well; so frowning she appeared. In the fourth 
division, the Muses, with their lovely relatives the 
Graces, seemed to all appearance doing their 
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d//«if/i of ft fMtUml, wji finfike that frbidi floated 
4U^r//M ftr/ttn^ of ValcaA'a miaigbdj shapes: the 
fi9tttfuri*^ii^ €jf mtmCf dmce, and poetiy appeared 
all ifutd (Ui^^her, with a view to win a soiiile fiom 
ili#$ {Mirefii g^Ki« ; utill Satom^ to our miod, lived 
Uji} mucU in hi* eye», and thoce eyes, veiy lai^ge 
imttu, stared too fixedly at the Graces. . . . Poor 
iUinnH I thi5 arttstt a modest man, we take it, lite* 
rally ^'ivs them that sort of expression which yoa 
irii^lit expect to see in the faces of three young 
rmiidanSi who wished that it was colder, so that 
thciy tniKht be allowed to put their clothes on. . . » 
Wicked Haturn to itare so ! 

ilidiculous as we hare presumed to make that 
puiiUtul ceiling appear, for the sake of a little 
rcxM'cintioni afiur the serious events we have related, 
Itit it not bo supposed that it was anything but a 
umAter*l)iticA of its kind. Its tone of coloring, 
itn dm)H^ri<>«, the few that were there, its pyra* 
luiilnl i;iX)upingii, Uie trutli and symmetry of the 
K>rin»» the aerial dream^like tout^ensemble which 
luy«l«M'iouHly revealed^ one by one, every subject 
iht^i^ b<^9i|HJie U)e touch of one who had an 
atti(U0 «loi>i> of poetic ideas, and a brush obedient 
l\> ih^ UUdfM^t strokes of genius^ 

Kiwui Ui« centra shot, midway down, twdre 
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dazzling beams of crystal prisms, seemingly 
escaping from Phoebus' wane, seen there crossing 
the skies. . . . each beam, as if it were with Pro* 
metfaean fire filled, lighted a golden beak from 
which fragrant oil, in eleven other channels flow* 
ing, poured out its luminous flood. Such was 
Harecourt Knoll's unrivalled chandelier. 

And then, at each corner of that Conference 
Hall, to support the dome, the four seasons, as / 

four angels, in white marble, gracefully moulded, 
soared, their wings upwards turned and full 
spread, so as to meet the wide extended zone, 
on which the ceiling was based, and from either 
hand each angel scattered blessings on the 
lower earth ; his blessings, even winter showered 
down ; for what are snow storms, northern blasts, 
and biting frosts, but merciful agents sent by 
heaven, to destroy the lurking foes of fruitful 
plants, shrubs, and trees? 

It would require chapters more faithfully to 
describe the countless splendours of that noble 
room. 

The glazed partition, on gigantic pulleys swung, 
had sunk submissive within its groove ; thus, as 
if by an enchantment willed, the amphitheatre 
without, and the banquet within, at once had 
assumed the mag^ supernatuml air of a fairy 
scene. 
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And diYme mdody's notes floated od the 
vi^bt breeze, and perfiunea from casBolettes, 
and sweeter petfomes ftooi the biaided hair, and 
laced moslinsy and silk brocade, of those lovely 
mortals there, mingled with the soft many-colored 
rays of a thoosand variegated lamps^ made that 
9fotj0n that night, a spot so tiansoendently bean- 
tifol, impressiTe, and grand, that the less we 
add the better for fancy's perfectii^ fligfatsw... 
So well jost return to the panoplied knight, and 
see what Oertrode and Alice are doing by his side, 
for the two £iir ones, the fairest there, hearing 
from a&r the welcome sounds which it was agreed 
should summon them to the Knoll, had not 
tarried long, young readers, yon'U wager it, 
we're sure, on their way. 

** Romantic elopements, avaunt ! " cried they 
within their dear little hearts, •* Well get mar- 
ried now in a decent style ! " 

Three times the knight looked haughtily from 
end to end of that sumptuous board, and then, 
seeming devoutly first to have offered up a brief 
orison to Him who humbles the proud, he re- 
moved the visor from his face. 

** My father ! " cried Stanley, joyfully seizing 
his parent's hand. 

•* My brother ! " shrieked overjoyed, Gertrude, 
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the loveliest of the throng. . . . And she knelt at 
the warrior's feet. 

" Lord Goldenford ! " shouted together the 
Earl of Harecourt and Count Hubert. 

" Say rather, my good friends, a lowly and 
worthless Franciscan friar, for a few short mo- 
ments amongst you, wearing repugnantly, as 
heaven knows," and the knight bending low 
signed himself, " the worldly trammels of chi- 
valry, to claim the rights and homage due to 
one of the most illustrious earldoms of Great 
Britain, with the title and honors of the best 
and wealthiest marquisate in France, that he 
may all the more formally and solemnly wrench 
from his vain-glorious heart the pomps and vani- 
ties of a world, which he henceforth for ever 
renounces " 

Painful emotions interrupted the Franciscan's 
speech. 

•' Yes, my own, legitimate, long-neglected son, 
thou seest thy father once more," he resumed. 

" Yes, Gertrude, my own beloved sister, rise 
and bid farewell to thy brother ; sacred duties, by 
to-morrow's dawn resumed, will tear me from 
you all, but, remember it well ! though buried in 
my lonely cell, my father," tenderly embracing 
the aged Sir Hugh de Graufurd, " ray sister 
and son, and ye, my next endeared adopted 
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children, Hubert and Alice, for you all I sliall 
incessantly pray. . . . *' 

Tears escaped from the penitent's eyes. 

" Pursuivant, step forth, and lay the acts and 
scrolls thou bearest on yonder board ! '' 

The apostrophised attendant immediately moved 
forth and obeyed. 

" Herald, perform your separate task ! " 

A trumpet challenge was three times sounded 
in the park, then, bearing the noble insignia of 
an earl and marquis's rank, with the golden spurs 
of knighthood, the herald appeared : — 

'^ Lords and ladies ! " he cried, ^' baronets, 
commoners, and serfs, attend ! " 

" Those," pointing to the scrolls, " are legally 
attested testamentary documents, by which have 
been bequeathed to the redoubtable knight of the 
holy cross, at this moment standing befc^e you, 
the titles and lands, the service and homage due 
to the great earls of Ooldenford^ and the wealthy 
Marquises of Terrebelle. . . . Whoever denies the 
same, speaks false. . . . Let him abide his doom ! 

" Lords and ladies, once more, attend ! 

" These," the herald now pointing to coronets, 
golden collars, and ermine robes, *^ these are the 
rightful property and legitimate hereditary pos- 
sessions of Stanley .de Craufurd, the selfsame 
knight of the holy cross, here present, who is 
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the only son and heir to Sir Hugh de Craufurd, 
himself ready here to declare it* 

** Lords and ladies, in the last place, attend ! 
** Whereas, Lieutenant Stanley de Craufurd, of 
one of his Gracious Majesty's regiments of cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel Sir Nicholas Highbred, has 
been for some time past shamefully maligned ; he, 
the said maligned and ill-used Lieutenant Stanley 
de Craufurd, lawful son and inheritor to Lord 
Goldenford, Marquis of Terrebelle, knight of 
the holy cross, at this hour a monk of the holy 
order of Saint Francis, as those papers further- 
more prove," laying his hand on the scrolls, 
*' publicly dares to mortal combat, and overtly 
adjures before all and every tribunal in the land, 
whoever stains his fair name again with the foul 
brand of illegitimacy, or calls impure one drop of 
the de Craufurd blood." 

Three times the herald blew the brazen cus- 
tomary blast •••••• No answer to gainsay the 

speaker's words was returned. 

The knight, evidently suffering from so much 
self-kuding display, contrary to his creed, mo- 
tioned his attendants away. 

An interlude which must have produced, on 
any other less solemn occasion, peals of un* 
governable laughter and exuberant mirth, had 
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been acted by five performers there, intently bent 
on their separate paths : they each of them had 
firmly believed that they had passed unperceived. 
Dotards ! where a lawyer sits or stands, nothing by 
such an argus, unnoted escapes. It is indispen- 
sable that the pantomimic play, we allude to, should 
be made known to the reader before we proceed, as 
it mainly contributes to the winding up of our tale. 

Doctor Mordicai Antipas, the scrupulous divine, 
rising from his seat, and pretending to make further 
necessary inquiries respecting the scrolls and other 
parchments, which were being handed round to 
all the guests in turn, had gradually neared the 
bureau, referred to some pages back, then dex- 
trously seizing a moment, when he thought, up- 
right, unbending saint ! that no one observed him, 
he had hastily written his name on the impor- 
tant deed, and triumphantly retired to his chair. 
One by one, his acolytes, for who else could 
they be, had humbly done the same. 

But to watch the furtive progress of those five 
repentant seceders (scapegraces in their younger 
days, remember this); to see them snatch the 
pen from that escritoire; to follow their cat-like 
steps back to their places; and then. Oh! best of 
all ! to hear Counsellor d'Harecourt, who chuck- 
lingly had himself espied it all, holding up the 
parchment sheet — cry aloud— 
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'' Lord d'Harecourt, kinsmen all, and friends 
here assembled^ be it known unto you — 

" The * consent ' has now been unanimously 
and duly signed." Deafening for some time was 
the shout of joy which followed those words; 
magnificent indeed that universal scene of happi- 
ness, triumph, and reciprocated congratulations. 

** With your leave, Lord Ooldenford, I fiiin 
would complete this work; a few words will 
suffice." 

The knight, reclining on Stanley's arm and 
holding Gertrude's hand, readily motioned his 
assent. 

" Relatives and friends of the d'Harecourts, 
and vassals and retainers of this ancient house. 
Be ye informed, one and all, that Count Hubert 
d'Harecourt with Lady Gertrude de Craufurd, on 
one part, and Lieutenant Stanley de Craufurd with 
the Lady Alice d'Harecourt, on the other, are this 
day week, solemnly, and fitly, at the altar of 
St. Mary, to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, until which time, and for a week later, 
gay festivals and glad rejoicings shall last at the 
Knoll, to which Lord and Lady d'Harecourt cor- 
dially and urgently invite all present, and every 
absent friend, acquaintance, and connection of 
the family, far and near " 
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God bleu the dliBracouru! Long live, I say, 

Their lawful hein ! 
With all your hearts, your goblets fill, 
The time is past for sitting still : 

To both the pairs, 
Let each a brimmer hold ; 

Then loudly cry : 
** To yet the fair and bold, 

We drink this bumper dry! 
We drink, etc.** 

An universal burst of unbounded applause met 
this welcome toast. 

Never was there at any Lord Mayor's civic feast 
a quadruple health so unanimously and so sin- 
cerely quaffed. 

It would be a great pity, would it not, in the 
midst of so much happiness, and, indeed, at the 
beginning of the rejoicings, which are to usher in 
those approaching nuptial rites, usually so gay, 
to allow that knight of the doleful countenance to 
utter a single word more ; therefore, we shall our- 
selves tell you what ensued regarding his leave- 
taking : not at all an agreeable affair. 

He, the knight of the holy cross, delivered into 
his son Stanley's hands, a lengthy deed of con- 
veyance and donation, whereby, dispossessing 
himself of every landed and funded property, 
which he had the power legally to transfer, he 
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made over to him a vast amoant of wealth, and 
to his future daugbter-m-Iaw the costly jewels and 
unrivalled tiaras, heretofore belonging to the ladies 
of Goldenfbrd and proud Marchionesses of Terre- 

belle This deed, moreover, munificently 

provided for the future support of his late wife's 
daughter, Cleopatra Snobgold. 

Nothing, in short, was left undone, publicly and 
privately, either in the form of an atonement, or 
in the character of parting gifts and tokens of filial, 
fraternal, and paternal aflPection, by — 

The Earl of Goldenford, Marquis de Terrebelle, 
so that he might return, wholly free from worldly 
cares, to his monastic duties, and all the more 
penitently and humbly resume the labors and cha- 
ritable offices of — 

The Bastille Cobbler. 

A great confusion in the Conference Hall sud- 
denly called the attention of every person there. 
It was a frightful succession of female shriek-Uke, 
unintelligible accents, proceeding from a little 
creature, pretty she certainly was, but dressed, 
not at all like any thing that might be called 
English. 

*^ Moi will, Dicky ; moi will obtenir the consent 
of the famille ! ** She was crying with all her 
might. 
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Asd ta lee t7<»-b«n, kt Didcr cacr. dot, 

m ^ ^ -■ ^ 

toe fuL-Ij crjciKsteflKsty ICw AIke wt peal 

beflfevnady ni Mw Gcrtrsde Sli-nMS-filaut, 

iir. knsuex-o^ %o bir.««.Oa est Lord dHaie- 
tf/vax^.** Afld the ir.iriJatgrc ffgttj ooCy dcGieiiiig 
all tbii iiii^br jar^-vo, was impatiently mating 
ber waj tofrard* tike spot iibcfe his lordships 
rooivii^ bjr a bevy of ladies and gentlemen, 
describing the Yarioos pastimeiy wfaidb he had oooi- 
his masters c^ the ceremonies^ Sir 
Highbred and Captain Toperray, to 



Fortunately fiyr Melanie DofiMiry for it was sh^ 
her friend, Monnear Coir^ the knight, had not yet 
left the room* He was one of the groop conver- 
sing with his lordship about the forthcoming festi- 
TalSy when the breathless, panting, baker s daugh- 
ter rushed into the circle. 

** Donnez-moi votre consent, milord ? " and she 
fell on ber knees. 

^* Puis-je marry my cber Dicky, que j'aime with 
all mon coeur ? '' 

Not a word more could she say. And there she 
knelt, holding up ber pretty little hands most im- 
ploringly to him, whom she considered as the sove- 
reign of her future destiny for weal or for woe. 
The knight instantly recognising his proteg^e^ 
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whom, by-the-bye, he could not well forget, con- 
sidering that he had once seen her in a deshabille, 
which even monks behold with certain dangers, 
explained to the company who and what she was, 
adding, jocosely enough for a stern friar, " Made- 
moiselle Melanie, fancying that she too must ob- 
tain an 'unanimous consent,' is entreating you, my 
lord, ladies, and gentlemen, here assembled, to 
make her happy too. . , . Do you all, therefore, 
grant the fiUette leave to become this day week, 
grateful little Mrs. Dick, of Harecourt-Lodge, 
lawfully wedded to Master Dick, of Harecourt 
Knoll?'* 

" All ! all ! " Even Doctor Mordicai Antipas, 
with his acolytes, cried, and every one cried. , . , 
"All!" 

" Merci ! gentlemen, merci ! ladies. . , . me, la 
plus heureuse of all the girls !" capering, singing, 
crying, clapping her hands, Meely-knee sung, 
shrieked, and shouted tour-£l-tour. 

The three weddings took place — the couples 
]ived like turtle-doves, till declining years having 
sobered them down, they all might well have sung 
" John Anderson my Joe, John," or verses as 
appropriate as those. 

And there were little d'Harecourts — and little 

VOL. III. s 
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de Cianfoids— and KtUe Diddefl^ in tbedue ooune 
of time, enoogfa ia bave gladdened tbe sonl of him 
whoae booip of pUloprageDitiTeneM is tbe mofit 
fall J defeloped ^ as alL 



THE END. 
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